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REPORT. 



STATE OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE, ^ 

Board op Education, > 

^ Concord, June, 1864. ^ 

To the General Court oj the State of New-Hampshire : 

The Board of Education hereby present their Annual 
Report, the same being the 14th Annual Report of the Board 
and the 18th Annual Report upon the Common Schools of 
this State. 

The law requires that the " board of education shall an- 
nually in the month of June, through their Secretary, make 
to the General Court a report upon the common schools of 
the State, comprising the substance of the returns from the 
several towns and such information and suggestions as may 
seem useful to said board." 

In accordance with this law, it has been usual for the 
Secretary to make a report in behalf of the whole board 
embracing information and suggestions, upon matters of gen- 
eral inte^-est for the whole State ; each member of the board 
as County Commissioner is required to make report for his 
county ; and these are followed by extracts from the reports 
ot Superintending Committees and statistical tables compris* 
iiig the substance of the returns from the several towns. By 
this means, the members of the general court and all persons 
interested in education have the opportunity to learn the 
facts in relation to common schools, and to become acquainted 
^th the views of the several classes of persons ofl&cially ap- 
pointed for their supervision. The results of obversation, 
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should maintain a high moral character is so plain as not to 
need mentioniDg, and moral character cannot be imparted by 
mere teaching, yet many failures show that caution and in- 
struction by competent advisers are needed by young teachers, 
in regard to their deportment in school and their manner of 
action in the district. The laws pertaining to schools should 
also be better understood by many of our teachers, and 
might well be a subject of instruction to them. But we have 
no places or means for all this work. 

Our greatest need seems to be a large supply of superior 
teachers. We have some, but not enough. We need many. 
How shall these be obtained and be specially qualified for the 
difficult work of teaching ? A few have natural tact and will 
qualify themselves, but there are not enough of these to sup- 
ply all our schools, or even any large portion of them. 
Teachers institutes have been abolished. Associations of 
teachers, though useful as far as they reach, are limited in 
numbers, their meetings are few and voluntary and without 
pecuniary aid from the State. They are adapted more for 
the improvement of advanced teachers than for the prepara- 
tion of candidates. 

The State Teachers Association holds meetings of great 
value to its members and deserves encouragement from the 
authorities of the State. And the American Institute of In- 
struction favored our State with its meeting in August 1863. 
A few of our cities, towns and neighboring communities have 
local associations, or meetings of teachers, which are useful, 
but limited in numbers and influence. Our academies and 
high schools in our large towns and cities have other objects 
more prominently in view than the qualifying of teachers for 
common schools. They fit young men for College, or for 
business, and they give general education. Many of our 
academies also arc limited in pecuniary ability and therefore 
dependent on tuition, and the instructors are perplexed with 
such numerous studies that they have not time to give special 
instruction upon common school teaching. If State aid could 
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be furnished to some of the academies, or town high schools, 
with this special object in view, and they be paid for the par- 
ticular work of qualifj^ing teachers for the schools of the 
State, with proper guarantees of faithfulness, our schools 
would doubtless receive- a benefit and those academies and ' 
high schools themselves would be more useful. 

But at present we are suffering from the want of means to 
prepare teachers. To be dependent as now upon neighbor- 
ing States, for normal school instruction so far as it is ob- 
tained, is not just, nor is it extensive enough to answer our 
wants. It becomes expensive to the pupils, and only few go 
from our State to attend. The four normal schools of the 
State of Massachusetts report twenty-eight pupils from New 
Hampshire, in attendance upon them. Probably this is near- 
ly the whole number from our State who receive normal 
school instruction in public institutions having that as the 
special end in view. And of these, a portion at least, if not 
I the majority, intend to teach in Massachusetts rather than in 

our own State. We need some efficient home system of qual- 
ifying teachers. 

EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR TEACHING AND CERTIFI- 
CATES OF QUALIFICATIONS. 

^ As at present arranged, the duty of examining teachers and 

granting or refusing certificates is frequently embarrassing 
and consequently a source of difficulty. The teacher is en- 
gaged by the prudential committee, the arrangements for the 
school are all made, and just on the eve of the time for the 
school to commence, the candidate appeal's before one, or 
more, of the superintending committee for the required certi- 
ficate. The examination is private and neither prudential 
committee, the friends of the candidate, nor the most inter- 
ested parents in the district have any means of knowing; 
how'well, or how poorly it is sustained. If a certificate is 
refused, great, ofience is given and disappointment is caused 
to all parties. Consequently certificates are often granted 
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to incompetent persons, the schools are injured and the money 
of the district is wasted, or worse than wasted. The stand- 
ard of teachers' acquirements is also lowered by this process, 
for the persons having once taught think they have a claim 
for certificates in subsequent years, and others also, knowing 
of the imperfect qualifications with which these have obtain- 
ed certificates, judge themselves qualified, though they may be 
poorly prepared. This evil is increased by the action of 
committees in neighboring towns, some granting certificates 
in cases where others refuse, thus causing disappointments 
and complaints. 

To find a remedy is not so easy as it is to see the difficul- 
ty. Appointed times for the examination of teachers, when 
all the superintending committee would be together, and the 
prudential committee might be present, alleviate the trouble 
to some extent. Public examination of teachers, as is the 
custom in some other States, would also have its advantages. 
A board of examination to give certificates of different 
grades according to the acquirements of the persons exam- 
ined, and to act as supervisiors of any institutions which 
might be employed to prepare teachers, would tend to elevate 
the standard of teaching. But with our institutions and with 
the public sentiment of our State, a remedy must probably 
be sought in something which would be local to each town, 
Ajid this leadfi to another related subject. 

SUPERINTENDING AND PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEES. 

The embarrassment in regard to granting or refusing cer- 
tificates of qualifications to teachers, frequently arises from 
the fact that there are two sets of committees. It is offen- 
sive, after a prudential committee has engaged a teacher, to 
have another committee refuse to allow the arrangements to 
be fulfilled. There are also other complaints concerning 
this custom of having two kinds of committees. This evil was 
felt by all the members of the Board of Education, and for 
several years resolutions were passed upon the subject, to no 
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avail however ; but there is a difference of opinion on the 
remedy to be applied, therefore the Secretary of the Board 
does not feel authorized to mention here a plan which he pre- 
fers, but has inserted it in his report for his own county. 

COMPENSATION OP COMMITTEES. 

The Superintending Committee " shall receive, from the 
town a reasonable compensation for all services required by 
law to be performed by them." But so various are the views 
of different men, as to what constitutes '''reasonable compen- 
sation," and so strong the prejudices in some communities, 
that a marked contrast is frequently manifest in the amount 
paid the committees in different towns, and sometimes in the 
same town, in different years, as can be seen in the returns 
from the towns. And fair-minded men are perplexed to know 
what is just and reasonable in the matter of charges for ser- 
vices. The State of Vermont specifies, by law, the sum per 
day, and the sum for special services, which shall be allowed 
to the superintendent of schools in each town, and requires 
him to " make out, in detail, his account, stating the date and 
time spent," which shall not be paid till his returns are cer- 
tified by the Board of Education as having been made. 

The question is respectfully submitted, whether some leg- 
islation of this kind would net secure the ends of justice 
and relieve difficulties. 

MEETINGS OP TEACHERS. 

In a few of the cities and towns the teachers are accus- 
tomed to meet together at stated times, to report the condi- 
tion of their schools, confer on the best means for their im- 
provement, and make other suggestions. Decided benefits 
sometimes result from this custom, and if it could be extend- 
ed to all the cities and towns, more general advantages would 
be gained. Even if teachers were allowed some of the time 
from their schools to attend these teachers' meetings, as is 
the law of Pennsylvania, and perhaps of other States, the 
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benefits resulting to the schools would, probably, more than 
compensate for the loss of time. But even if the community 
are not willing to release them from teaching the full hours, 
yet would not teachers find improvement, encouragement and 
help from others sufficient to amply compensate for the extra 
efibrt required to attend such meetings with those who have 
the same duties, perplexities, responsibilities and trials ? 

There are also benefits resulting to teachers from visiting 
schools, especially those which are under excellent discipline, 
and which have tried improved methods. Every teacher can 
usually find some useful suggestion by improving opportuni- 
ties to visit the schools taught by others. Let schools be vis- 
ited by teachers for improvement and for useful suggestions 
and not for carping criticisms. For every teacher will have 
his own methods, and every school will have its virtues and 
its failings, and every system has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. The Board are deeply impressed with the need of 
some kind of Teachers Institute or association, some method 
of mutual improvement for teachers and for instruction to be 
imparted fi:om able and experienced teachers to those less 
experienced. At their last meeting they appointed a com- 
mittee to do what little can be done toward securing this 
end. 

LAWS PERTAINING TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 

In 1853 a Digest of the Laws of this State pertaining to 
common schools was published, but every year since that 
time some legislation has been made on the subject, so that 
at present, teachers, committees and others interested can find 
what is the law only by consulting the whole series of pam- 
phlet laws. And letters of enquiry received from various 
school officers, show the need of another compilation of the 
statutes on this subject. In several of the stares, the Secre- 
tary of Education has embodied in his report for certain 
years the laws relating to schools. This would probably not 
bo considered a proper part of the duty of the Secretary of 
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the Board of Education, nor would the legislature be willing 
' to pay for this work, as in this State the Secretary instead- 
of being a salaried officer as in most States, paid f(5r "^f^oting 
his whole time to the duties of this office, receives a daily 
compensation for the time spent in his work. Therefore the 
Secretary suggests the need, but does not feel himself author- 
ized to supply it. The Board brought the subject before the 
committee on education appointed by the House, but as it seem- 
ed probable that some change might be made in the laws the 
present year, it was thought advisable to defer the subject, 
till it was seen whether important modifications should be ef- 
fected, especially in respect to the office of school Commis- 
sioners. There has been a great amount of legislation for 
particular localities, so that scarcely any two of the cities, or 
most populous towns of our State, have precisely the same 
i system. This may be unavoidable in adapting the schools to 

I local wants and peculiarities, yet it has the evils of irregular- 
ity and confusion. If what is good could be selected from 
all and what is evil could be dropped, great benefits would 
be secured from a comparison of the different systems to- 
gether. There may sometimes bo necessity for special legis- 
lation to adapt the school system to particular localities, but 
i it seems hardly requisite that so many local enactments should 
f be passed as now cumber our statute Books and embarrass 
those who seek a full view of our common schools through- 
I out the State. 

STATE SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The members of the Board of Education are deeply impress- 
I ed with the imperfections of the present system of having 

poorly paid County Commissioners, who can devote but little 
time to their work, as they are allowed pay for only little 
time, and are required to devote but one day to each town, 
aside from the making of their report, preparing for their 
lectures, &c. They would be happy to see some better plan 
adopted and all are ready to vacate their places, if a more 
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eflScieut system can be obtained. It is necessary however 
that there be some supervision of the schools, a report must 
be made out for the State, and other duties must be done. 
While therefore desiring ^something better than the present, 
they cannot but think the present system is vastly better than 
none. To have one day spent in each town of each county 
in visiting schools, encouraging and directing teachers, awak- 
ening public interest by lectures and other means, surely 
more than pays for the small expense. Our system is more 
economical than that of most of the States. Our Board of 
Education of ten commissioners with fixed salaries for each 
county and a Secretary paid by the day for the time spent in 
making his report, costs only one fifth of what Massachu- 
setts expends in sustaining a Secretary, Agent and assistant 
Secretary. And yet we reach all the small towns which 
specially need some such efforts for the good of their schools. 

REVIEW OF THE TEAR. 

On reviewing the year, we have great reason for thank- 
fulness that notwithstanding the perils and excitements of 
war, our schools have kept on their way without interruption 
and with very little diminution. The loyalty of our citizens 
has been severely tried and their resources are being heavily 
taxed, yet our schools are not neglected and should not be 
forgotten. 

Many of our young men formerly employed as teachers 
are away in the army or in some position connected with the 
government and former members of the Board of Education and 
Superintending School Committees are in the same positions. 
But while many leave, let all who remain faithfully sustain 
our schools and the great cause of education in our State. 
We are laying the foundation of future government and of 
permanent institutions in training the young. 

Let the successes of the past encourage, let any failures 
warn, let defects be removed from our whole system and from 
each school, let teachers, committees and commissioners be 
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faithful, let parents attend to the wants of the schools, and 
untold benefits will result. 

The common schools are to our social fabric what iron is 
among the metals. Without it there can be no civilization. 
Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, Select Schools, cannot fill the 
place of the the district schools. Social order, civilization, 
general knowledge, law, government — all depend on the edu- 
cation of the people in common schools. We have reason to 
thank God that our schools are preserved and are as prosper- 
ous as they are. Yet we have reason also for caution and at- 
tention that they be kept pure and made better. More decid- 
edly moral influence needs to be exerted in our schools. Re- 
ports from the different towns give us varied views of the 
condition of the schools in all parts of the State, as will 
be found in the abstract at the close of this Report. But for 
all that is good we should be tfkankful to God, and seek 
vrisdom from on high to remedy what is defective. 

REMARKS ON THE ABSTRACT OF RETURNS OP SUPERINTENDING 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

Reports have been obtained from all the towns in the 
State which have population and schools. But as will be 
seen by the Abstract, some are defective in some particulars. 

The number of districts does not exactly represent the 
number of schools. In cities and populous villages, many 
schools are embraced in one district, while on the borders of 
towns, the adjoining districts in different towns will be united 
in sustaining one school, and yet retain their district organ- 
ization and numbering in each town, in order to receive their 
proportion of the literary fimd and other school money. 

The whole number of scholars is 1,936 less than last year^ 
This is partly to be accounted for by the fact that the war 
has taken away the young men, and the boys have been kept 
from school to do the work formerly done by those now in 
the army. In many districts also the scholars do not con. 
2 
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tinue attending school to so great an age as formerly.. Many 
of our schools are running low, — small in numbers and the 
pupils young in age. To remedy it, we need better teachers 
and union of districts. 

The average attendance is not as large as it ought to be. 
It is about two per cent, better than last year but still the 
decimal by which it is expressed indicatea a great loss of 
school privileges. Instead of 6.334- it ought probably to 
be about .90 as that would make allowance for sickness and 
necessary detentions. In a few schools the average attend- 
ance was even more than 90 per cent, but those were in fa- 
vored localities. Special efforts by teachers and parents 
might make the average attendance better, as has been done 
in some places. 

The number reported as . not attending school is doubtless 
less than the real number, for many towns do not report at 
all, and others but part of the districts. The average wag- 
es of male teachers is $2.22 per month more than last 
year, while the average for female teachers is 43 cents less 
per month than last year. This suggests the unfairness of 
small compensation paid to female teachers. The number 
of male teachers employed this year is 102 less than last 
year, and of female teachers, 96 more; proving that the 
custom of employing female teachers is increasing, and 
showing a slight increase in the permanence of the teacher; 
as where the same teacher is employed two terms, there 
will be reported one teacher, while, if there is a change, two 
teachers wiU be reported. 

The number of teachers who have attended Teachers' In- 
stitutes is diminishing, as might be expected since Institutes 
have been for three years abolished, and the generation of 
teachers rapidly changes. This year 324 less are reported 
as having attended Institutes at any time than last year. 

The report of the numbers of residents of various towns 
who teach depends on the knowledge and carefulness of the 
Superintending Committee, and hence is below the whole 
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number ; for committees do not usually know every body, or 
reckon up all who may teach. 

Some suggestions on the compensation of Superintending 
School Committees are made in the foregoing part of this 
report. 

The number of volumes reported is 22,967 greater than 
last year, and does not include the libraries at Dartmouth 
College, and many others. It is gratifying to find evidence 
of increase in town libraries ; yet wo have not many district 
libraries reported in the State. 

The value of school houses $83,830 greater than report-' 
ed last year, and of apparatus $1,192 98 greater. This in- 
dicates some progress. But there are live more school houses 
reported unfit for their purposes. The judgment of what 
constitutes unfitness, and also of what constitutes want of 
success in a teacher will differ according to the views of 
diflFerent committees. And nine more teachers were report- 
ed unsuccessful this year than last. 

The Summer Schools were 71-100 of a week shorter this 
year than last and the Winter were 69-100 of a week short- 
er. The war cuts short the supplies in some towns. 

Yet the total amount appropriated to schools is only 
$1,635 08 less than last year showing that there is less di- 
minution of appropriations than might have been feared in 
this time of national peril. 

Indeed the average appropriatiou to each scholar is three 
cents more than last year. 

The number of visits by Superintending Committees is 
1295 greater, by Prudential Committees 931 less, and by 
citizens 13,070 greater than last year. Two of these items 
look encouraging and the other not so. 

The amount of money reported as expended in building 
school houses is probably less than actually has been expend- 
ed and yet is greater than last year. Concord has built a 
large and expensive school house and also a small one, and 
yet does not report the cost. A letter to the committee elic- 
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ited the reply that the cost was 25 to 30 thousand dollars 
for the one and probably 1500 for the other. 

The number of Academies and permanent schools has been 
imperfectly reported for years and the amount expended for 
tuition in them is so variable and uncertain that few towns 
report and no account is made in the abstract. 

TEXT BOOKS. » 

The list of text-books in use is retui-ned from the great 
majority of towns. I have been to considerable labor to pre- 
pare the following summary, and by the comparison with the 
number of towns reported two years since as using each 
book, it will be easily seen how few changes have been made. 





Reading Books. 










No. of towns usins! 






1868. 


1,SM. 


Towns' and Holbrook's Progressive, 


158 


170 


Sargent's Standard, 




59 


50 


Hilliard's, 




7 


6 


Tower's, 


Spelling Books. 


6 


6 


Town's, or Town's 


& Holbrook's, 


155 


157 


Leonard's, 




36 


30 


"Webster's, 




14 


8 


Worcester's, 




14 


8 


Sargent's, 


Arithmetic. 


10 


8 


Greenleaf's, 




141 


170 


Adams's, 




97 


63 


Eaton's, 




22 


34 


Burnham's, 




4 


2 


Colbum's, 




123 


105 


Holbrook's, 




49 


28 


Emerson's, 




23 


24 
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Geography, 



Colton & Fitch's, 

CornelFs, 

MitcheU's, 

Smith's, 

Warren's, 



Tower's, 

Weld's, 

Weld & Quackenbos,' 

Quackenbos', 

Wells's, 

Greene's, 

Brown's, 

Smith's, 

Bullion's; 



Goodrich's, 

Quackenbos,' 

Wilson's, 

Beraxd's, 

Lossings's, 

Worcester's, 

Weber's, 



Cutter's, 

Johnston's, 

Comings', 

Hitchcock's, 

Lambert's, 

Hooker'S; 



Grammar, 



History* 



Physiology. 



1S62. 


18M. 


160 


161 


37 


45 


29 


11 


19 


11 


8 


9 


80 


45 


73 


49 


46 


73 




5 


29 


31 


28 


22 


25 


64 


9 


3 


4 


2 


104 


87 


56 


96 


9 


6 


4 


5 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


137 


127 


2 







5 




4 




3 




2 



868. 


1864 


81 


72 


33 


35 


23 


.27 


9 


9 


9 


5 
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Algebra, 

Davies' 

Robinson's, 

Greenleafs, 

Smith's, 

Day's, 

Many others are reported as used in one town each. I 
omit notice of the text-books used in the higher studies as 
not being appropriate for this comparison. Some towns re- 
port several books under each study, showing thus irregular- 
ity in the books of the same town. 

If any imperfections are found in this report let it be un- 
derstood that the oflSce of Secretary is not permanent and 
that want of experience must be some excuse. Any man 
could make a better report the second year than the first, 
but the change of commissioners results, necessarily, in a 
change of Secretary, and the future is left to an unknown 
successor. The Secretary this year has also hurried his re- 
port that no complaint of delay might be made. 

ROGER M. SARGENT, 
Secretary of the Board of Education, 

State of Neiv-Hampskire, 

Farmington, N. H., June, 1864. 



REPORTS 

OF THE 

COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 

TO THB 

SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 



BELKNAP COUNTY. 



BiPORT OP THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOIS TO THE SECKBTART 
OF THE BOARD OF EDFCATIOK. 



In presenting this Report, I shall attempt no rhetorical 
panegyrics on education, taking it for granted that any one 
who is sufficiently interested in the subject to peruse a re- 
port of this character, so proverbial for duUnesS; rather than 
philosophy or originality, fully appreciates the importance of 
the common schools. And the topic has been so fiiUy and 
so ably discussed in all its relations, that it were almost pre- 
sumption to attempt to present it in any new or interesting 
aspect. Therefore, I shall confine myself to a brief discus- 
sion of what seems to me to be faults in our school system. 

Sfcice the L^slature of three years ago abolished Teach- 
ers' Institutes, making it simply the duty of the Commission- 
ers to spend one day in each town of his county, the State 
Board has been almost entirely shorn of its usefulness. 
But, were the Listitutes restored as formerly, I am far from 
insisting that our method of State supervision would be the 
most effective, that can be devised. However, I am convinced 
that if the dutioe of the Board, even as now constituted, 
were judiciously enlarged, the benefits arising would ten 
times repay the increased expense. Let it be made the duty 
of the Commissioner to visit not only every town in his 
county, but every school that is in session during, bis tour. 

But the question may arise, ^ What is the benefit in mere- 
ly visiting a school ?** ^>uo thing is sure, this question will 
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not be asked by the thoroughlj qualified, apt and experienced 
teacher ; provided, however, the visitor be a person of simi- 
lar qualifications. And the simple fact that incompetent per- 
sons may have been and may continue to be appointed to the 
trust, is a no more valid objection than the far more lamen- 
table fact that a steamship like the Arctic or Central Amer- 
ica sometimes goes disastrously down to the ocean's bottom, 
is a conclusive argument against navigation. The criticisms 
and suggestions of the competent visitor awaken new trains 
of thought in the minds not only of scholars but of teachers ; 
and, although many of the seeds thus sown ^ fall by the way- 
side, and in stony places," others compensate for the loss by 
yielding their " hundred fold." 

Again, I am thoroughly convinced that our schools would 
be greatly improved if the Superintending Committees were 
to consist of not less than three, were to be chosen for a pe- 
riod of not less than three years, and if the district system 
were abolished entirely, or, to say the least, if the duty of 
hiring teachers were transfered firom the Prudential to the 
Superinten ^S Committees. I am aware that such a change 
a^^pears radicu''^^ indeed; and so it is; but it is the bridge 
over T^hich we m\7^ Burely pass before true conservatism is 
reax5hed in the schc'^^ management. Look at the changes 
going on continuaUy ul"*^^ *® P^^«^^* «y«*^"^- "^ "^^ 
towns the Superintending t'^o™^"^ ^^ ^^^8^^ ^^^'7 ^^^^ 
who, in their turn, change man^^ ^^ ^^ text-books. Pruden- 
tial Committees are changed'as' often, who, m their turn, 
change the teachers twice during the' ^^^^' ""^^^^ believe 
that this is carrying the Democratic IU.:^^l>;^c^^ ^octrme of 

dictates 
rotation in office farther than sound policy . 

Ks a general rule, the Superintending Col.^^ ®® unaer- 
^e wants of each school and the fitness of .. '«^"^'' ^y 
stand tu. -Prudential Committees. The Prudential Commit- 
better than i . Vg to ^hirk the duty that properly belon^.^ ^ 
tee too often thin*. 4uty done, by hiring the fijrst applica-% 
hun, and considers his w be provided for, and passing him 
unless Borne relative is \Q . 
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over to the Superintending Committee for approval, courte- 
ously called examination. While the fact is notorious that 
it is regarded as rudeness to give the candidate a thorough 
examination, and an unpardonable outrage to reject him. 

It is a vrell established principle in mechanics, that a ma- 
chine be as simple as possible and do the work ; and it is 
applicable to all the business relations of life. On this prin- 
ciple, a competent committee of three is better than two com- 
mittees for the same purpose. And the argument that the 
present system is more democratic than the one proposed, 
is not entitled to serious consideration, when placed by the 
side of the palpable fact that it is of little consequence who 
hires the teachers, provided they be worthy ones. By such 
means good teachers would be retained, and the serious evil 
of frequent changes remedied. 

I am aware that both of the proposed changes involve a 
somewhat greater outlay of expense, and that our indebted- 
ness, both State and tovm, is enormous, and " the end is not 
yet;" but, though poor inpursej let us be rich in that wisdom 

that reaches to the future. 

H. W. DUDLEY, 

School Commissioner for Belknap County, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO THE SECRETARY OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Sir : I began my ofiEicial labors in the early part of Decem- 
ber, 1863, and after a short vacation resumed them in the 
first part of January, 1864. It having been the practice of 
my predecessors to visit part only of the towns within the 
county, a practice having its basis on the meager salary of 
the Commissioner, I deemed it prudent not to depart from a 
custom thus founded on long usage except to visit some of 
those towns which had not been lately" favored with the 
presence of the Commissioner "in propria 'personal In 
every instance we were met with a kind greeting from parents 
and the usual amount of smiles and eye-wondering of freckled 
faced children. Since most of the schools visited have not 
entered as ingredients into the reports heretofore made to 
the Board there does not exist any criterion whereby a just 
estimate can be made of their actual or relative progress for 
the few past years. In many " back" districts; with their 
cramped houses, there exists an earnest spirit of investiga- 
tion, a high estimate of the value of the privileges being en- 
joyed. Doubtless this spirit has its origin from self inter- 
est. Education being regarded as an utility, a mean where- 
by the one cent of the boy shall be reborn into the ninepence 
of manhood, a low incitement, better than none, perhaps the 
best so far as it concerns the amount of stimulus afibrded, for 
it reaches both parent and child. The parent educates his 
child to get rid of a responsibility, to fit the youtli to take 
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care of himself. How few parents dream, that to one well 
educated the heavens are more intensely blue, the planets 
more grand, thoughts more pure than they otherwise could 
possibly be. Not that parents neglect or are indifferent to 
the welfare of their children, but the end in view, the esti- 
mate of life's highest realization is naturally to be independ- 
ent, " able to make a living." The refining effects of a liber- 
al education have not the least intrinsic value with the masses. 
It is only with the liberally educated, that education can be 
an end unto itself. These remarks apply more directly to 
parents. The end in view is too remote to have equal influ- 
ence on the pupils. A stimulus more immediate in its effect 
but of the same nature, should be soujght. Why not devise 
some method for the distribution of prizes to the most meri- 
torious scholar in each town, or better still, in each district, at 
the expense and under the sanction of the State. Establish 
a generous rivalry between schools, competition between 
scholars and good will ensue. Such a system of prizes has 
worked wonders in institutions of a higher grade, and we 
have serious doubts as to its being more 'immoral in its tend- 
ency than the " grab bags," and lotteries of religious fairs. 
To be sure it would be better if pupils could be induced to 
make more vigorous application for the sake of knowing 
alone, but this view does not militate against the employment 
of every other proper stimulus. A report of this kind should 
properly embrace three items : first, the teacher ; second, the 
taught ; third, the things taught. The proportion of female 
teachers for the past year has been unusually large, and the 
change has not, we think, resulted injuriously. The fail- 
ure of female teachers was in too lax discipline, and in two 
or three instances the spirit of rebellion rose to such .a pitch 
as to demand and receive a kindly crushing from proper au 
thorities. The people better and better appreciate the prac- 
tical advantage arising from a more thorough instruction, and 
in a few neighborhoods are to be found one or more substan- 
tial men who dare venture on an experiment. At Drakes, 
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ville, (Effingham,) the district school has been absorbed into 
the " Masonic Institute," an arrangement whereby better in- 
struction can be given without additional expense. The 
same absorption has taken place at Wolf borough Bridge, 
and has been very advantageous to the community. It is 
from a few individuals in each community that prevalent sen- 
ment takes its tone, and these individuals we have universal- 
ly found active in school affairs. To them the proposed 
" Agricultural College," will be of inestimable value, and in 
the remotest sections of our precinct, a deep interest is felt 
for its wise and immediate foundation. The want of method 
and a gross neglect of reviews was noticed as a general fail- 
ing in teachers. The first a deficiency in the very quintes- 
sence of progress, the latter nullifying whatever progress 
may have been made. While many were totally deficient in 
fertility of imagination, elasticity of mind, the power of easy 
combinations, apt illustrations, which are so requisite to those 
dealing with minds whose constant cry is "more light." 
Some new expedient must be devised whereby competent 
teachers shall be tfained to the work, then made sure of be. 
ing employed. Fix a standard of scholarship and moral fit- 
ness. Then coi?ie the not less important items, health, tem- 
per, experience, age, and finally motive for teaching. A 
teacher should never be employed who does not understand 
ot regard the responsibility and true dignity of his position. 
The vocation has been debased by the purely venal motive 
which has hitherto actuated our teachers. 

** To some she is a goddess great, 
To some a mUch cow of the fields — 
Their business still to calculate, 
The butter she wm yield." 

Many of our finest scholars who contemplate teaching as a 
profession are yearly forced to migrate to the Normal Schools 
of Massachusetts, in order to there enjoy those advantages 
which are indispensable to a thorough teacher and which the 
economical wisdom of our State policy has rendered it impos- 
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sible to enjoy at home. In our whole circuit we met only 
one teacher who had been to a Normal School, and we can 
assert with truth that this person combined more of the qual- 
ities requisite to a teacher than were exhibited by any other, 
we are half iaclined to say all, with whom we met. The 
exhibition of a thorough acquaintance with the methods of 
teaching, power of illustration, accuracy in the statement of 
terms, precision and pointedness of expression — there given 
was and always must be the result of special and continued 
study into the science of teachiug. This is the kind of in- 
struction we need, but can it be expected from teachers who 
have not a spirit for the calling, from those whom the wear 
and tear of six or eight months farm labor has benumbed, 
whose thoughts have been of loss and profit, crops and cattle, 
whose highest recreation consists in the lengthened hours of 
sleep each Sunday may give. Nor are the same disqualifica- 
tions less likely to exist in the other professions and employ- 
ments of life. The general principle is true that when teach- 
ing is the secondary and catchpenny employment of an in- 
dividual, whereby a few months' labor may afford a greater 
pecuniary return than could be realized by pursuing his or 
her primary and appropriate occupation, the quality, 
and quantity of the instruction given are inferior. It would 
be impracticable to attempt to fiirnish all the schools with 
professed teachers so long as the present source of school 
ftinds remains so limited. But, with a class of Superintend- 
ing Committees, who have the courage to do their duty and 
reject unqualified applicants, the county can be supplied with 
many better teachers, whose buoyancy of spirit has not been 
drawn from their very marrow nor their dispositions soured 
by constant struggles with the selfishness of men. In order 
that efficient instructors may be secured, some different means 
must be adopted in the employment of teachers, for in the 
largest proportion of the districts within the county the bit- 
terness of political animosities is working disastrously on 
3 
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the progress of education. Agents are chosen not from ac- 
tual or supposed fitness for the office, but as the bias of their 
political sentiments may be, and by these agents, teachers 
are hired under the influence of the same prejudices. Too 
large a per cent, of those who are of suitable age to attend 
school, are to be seen idle loafers about taverns and stores, 
while many of an age more fit to occupy a cradle, or the at- 
tentions of a nurse fill the places of the tniants. In both 
cases the parents are in fault. The first will in time, bring 
its own retribution if it does not work its own cure, causing 
the child to be a shame to his frends and a burden of poverty 
and vice to the State. In the second case let mothers remem- 
ber that the duties they find so irksome to their parental 
love can hardly be properly performed by an overtasked 
teacher, who is unactuated by any particular feeling of affec- 
tion toward the child. The system of classification if any 
system exists, would be best set forth as " sui generis.''^ In 
some schools were found as many as forty recitations per 
diem and in one even more. In none were less than twenty- 
five. This fact alone will account for the failure of many 
teachers. An average of ten minutes is given to recitations 
which should occupy not less than half an hour. Then the 
text books used are as numerous as the different classes. 
They have been handed down in many instances as heir-looms, 
from generation to generation. The wanting element to onr 
successful progress is a well defined system of gradation 
and classification, and that system rigorously enforced. There 
is needed for the teacher as well as by the pupils a compre- 
hensive grammar of the English language to be adopted by 
the State Board as the text book for our conmaon schools. 
We found some dozen grammars by different authors in about 
as many schools, and not one of them [complete in itself. 
We trust this desideratum may be supplied by the distin- 
guished head of a neighboring Normal School. Geography 
as now taught is of but little practical value. Outline maps 
were not met with in % single instance, while physical geo- 
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graplry does not form any part of the res gesta. The text 
books in this study used in this county are even more vari- 
ous than those appertaming to grammar. For reference this 
variety is of high importance, but in text books uniformity is 
not only desirable but absolutely indispensable to the highest 
degree of success. The maps usually accompanying the text 
book proper are distinguished for little else than inaccuracy, 
though considering the price at which they are aflForded, they 
are better perhaps than could be expected, but inaccuracy is 
a dear item of education at any price. We noted evidence 
of much improvement in the school houses of the county and 
hope our successor may find new edifices replacing some doz- 
en rattling shells which we had not the courage to enter. 
In most of the houses which have been erected within the 
the few past years we are inclined to think comfort and san- 
itary ideas have been in a measure sacrificed to architectural 
effect In a new and expensive brick house erected four 
years since, to accommodate sixty pupils, the means of venti- 
lation, (a hole left in one of tl^e flues,) was by actual meas- 
urement, seven inches long by three fourths of an inch wide, 
yet we could not learn that pare air there was ol higher 
value than in other sections. To be sure we may not use the 
bounties of God extravagantly, yet there can be no great 
degree of saving grace in such economical arrangements as 
above. The benches are all modem, well made and finely 
finished but not rightly selected. They must be regularly 
graded, otherwise the architectural eflFect is lost. This will 
do when mothers will be so obliging as to always grade the 
size of their oflFspring, and John Smith at six, shall be not a 
whit bigger then Johnny Green, who is just five minutes young- 
er. The seats and desks should be graded, but generally of 
a larger grade. Then we shall see fewer crooked spines; 
bow-legged little boys and girls and head-aching, paUid-coun- 
tenanced children. To the larger scholars some change is 
absolutely required for the sake of decency, for it demands 
no small degree of strategy for hoops eight feet in circum- 
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ference to be made to occupy a space eighteen inches square. 
The Superintending Committees in most instances evinced a 
hearty interest in the welfare of the schools under their charge 
and in a few towns by simply mentioning in their annual reports 
the names of those pupils who have distinguished themselves 
as scholars, or for regularity of attendance they have raised the 
average scholarship, and decreased irregularity in attendance 
to an extent hardly to have been expected. While we may 
rightly consider that as a State we are not as regards the 
amount of information actually possessed by the masses, below 
the standard of other States of New England, we should bear 
in mind that this fact exists independent of any extraordinary 
aid from the State. It is positively humiliating that even the 
most despotic government of Continental Europe should be 
so liberal in propagating education, which directly tends to 
the overthrow of despotism, while we who argue that the 
security and permanency of our institutions consists in the 
general intelligence of the masses, have made so few appro- 
priations for educational purposes. Nor can there ever be a 
more fit opportunity for the legislature to abandon the nig- 
gardly policy which has heretofore characterized that intelli- 
gent body in reference to bequests to our institutions of learn- 
ing. And we sincerely hope that the foundation of a new 
college within our borders shall begin a more intelligent and 
liberal policy to the old, a generous support to the new. 

GEORGE F. HOBBS, 
School Commissioner for the County of CarrolL 

Wakefield, June 15, 1864. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO 
THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



The law requires that the School Commissiouer of each 
county shall make a report of his official labors to the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education. To my mind, it is obyi- 
ous that this legal requirement is fully met in no other way 
more satisfactorily than by giving a detailed account of my 
visits to the schools in the various towns of the county, and 
of the condition in which they were found. 

After unavoidable delay in commencing my labors, caused 
by illness, December 22, found me in Surry, where we visited 
three schools. That in District No. 1 gave evidence of thor- 
ough instruction and good discipline. A class in arithmetic 
made a good appearance. I was gratified to notice a neat 
set of writing books and good attention to that branch of 
study. Twenty-four scholars had five tardy marks. In Dis- 
trict No. 3, a very good teacher was doing as much as could 
be done with a very small school. 

If the' interest of the pareuts was equal to the earnestness 
of the teacher in District No. 2, the result would be a grand 
success. The school presented an orderly and studious ap- 
pearance in a marked degree, a class in reading showed the 
Diarks of ^excellent drill as did also one in mental arithmetic, 
^orty scholars were marked for twelve tardinesses. 

December 23. — Alstead. In District No. 5 we found some 
?s that were gratifying, but others that were less so. 
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A class in Orammar bore qaestioniiig very weU, and one in 
aritlunetic was quite good at the black-board, but I was im- 
pressed with a feeling that there was a general lack of thor- 
oughness^ in instruction, and am constrained to say, that if 
^^ order is Heaven's first law" then the first law of Heayen 
was disobeyed here. Whispering was quite preyalent. Forty- 
two scholars were tardy seventeen times in four weeks. 

The record was different in District No. 4. Here, in the 
Grammar school, forty-three scholars were tardy but four 
times in four weeks, and the primary school of the same num- 
ber had ovljjive tardy marks in the same time. I cannot 
well do justice to the two schools in this district in this 
short report. I have looked in vain to find their superior 
since I visited them. It was not so much any one thing, in 
either department that attracted my attention, as that in 
everything that constitutes a good school there was an earnest 
effort to excel. 

If the people of this district have a true regard for their 
educational interests they will keep these faithfiil, live teach- 
ers at work in their respective schools, and give heed to the 
children's song, 

" Oh, dear, what can the matter be, 
The parents don't Tislt the school." 

December 24.— JtfarZot^;. We visited three schools in this 
town, and found them, in the main, in good order and enjoy- 
ing good instruction. The infiision of a little energy into 
the grammar department of No. 4, would work a marked 
change, I think. I did not observe any studying going on 
during my visit. Perhaps it was omitted out of respect to 
visitors. The teacher was well qualified, so far as knowledge 
is concerned, but lacked in clearness of instruction. The 
Primary school was in good hands, but I regretted to see 
that fifty-three scholars had thirty-three tardy marks in ten 
weeks. 

December 25. — GUsum. The first school we visited in 
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this town, (I have lost the number of the district,) appeared 
well. Recitations in arithmetic, geography, reading and al- 
gebra were very satisfactory, and gave evidence of carefiil 
instruction. In district No. 3 a teacher of good qualifica- 
tions hardly found material for a fair display of her ability. 
The best feature we noticed was the instruction in mathe- 
matics, which was clear and thorough. 

A well ordered school was found in No. 2. Something 
might be done to improve the class in Geography which we 
heard, and in reading there w;as a decided want of clearness 
in articulation, In all other respects the school appeared 
well. For twenty-eight scholars there were thirty-nine tardy 
marks in eight weeks. 

December 31. — Sullivan. In this town we visited only 
the school in District No. 1. In regard to general order and 
constancy of attendance, this school shows a good record. 
Twenty-nine scholars had been tardy but three times in six 
weeks. And this is also a fair index of the constancy with 
which scholars attend school. Let me here remark, that while 
I have given in this report the figures relating to tardiness 
only, as a general rule, they may also be taken as a criterion 
of the regularity of attendance, excepting however, unavoid- 
able absences on account of sickness. I have observed that 
absences and dismissals bear quite a uniform ratio to tardi- 
ness. Instruction in grammar was very good ; also that in 
algebra. A class in geography appeared well, but the one 
to which we listened in reading needs fliorough drill to make 
it what it should be. * 

January 1. The snow and wind attempted to dispute our 
passage over Stoddard hills, but taking the true scholar's 
motto, " persevere," we succeeded in finding District No. 3, 
in that town, where we found a good teacher, with little pre- 
tension, doing a thorough work. The instruction in mathe- 
matics was very clear and accurate, and the classes showed 
the good effects of it. Twenty scholars had four tardy marks 
In nine weeks. 
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The school in District No. 1 appeared orderly and studi- 
ous. Thirty-five pupils were tardy, hovever, nineteen times 
in eight weeeks. Good attention has been paid to writing, 
with favorable results ; but the reading was sadly deficient, 
and in general, there was a lack of ability to understand and 
explain principles. Eight persons had visited the school in 
eight weeks, three of whom were members of the district. 
What can be expected from teacher and scholars when pa- 
rents indicate such a want of interest in the school ? 

January 2. — Roxbury. It is a rare thing to find a teacher 
who is independent of text-books, but in District No. 1, we 
met one who could hear a recitation without a book in hand. 
There was a lack of thoroughness in geography, also in read- 
ing. The arithmetic and grammar classes showed much 
better instruction, and on the whole, quite satisfactory. 

But what means it that twenty-four scholars should have 
one hundred and eleven tardy marks in seven weeks ? I would 
venture to suggest to the parents that some improvements in 
the school-house, perhaps to the extent of pulling down the 
old one and building one more healthful and commodious, 
would make a more inviting place for their children and thus 
prevent a part of this result. We visited no other school. 

January 4th. — Nelson. District No. 1. Our notes read 
thus : Order, very good in general, with some whispering. 
Forty-four scholars tardy twenty-four times in five weeks. 
Recitation in arithmetic indicates a good degree of thorough 
instruction, although we get a better idea of the teacher's 
than of the scholars' ability ; grammar is well taught, its prin- 
nciples apparently well understood; geography rather dull; 
reading lacks in distinctness, and correctness of expression. 

District No. 2, gave us a geography class which evinced a 
careful and thorough course of instruction. The same was 
true of the 2d reading, while another class in reading showed 
a great want of clearness of enunciation. Studiousness and 
good order prevailed, but that bane of schools, want of con- 
stant and punctual attendance, was prevalent far to greatly; 
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as was apparent by a record of seventeen tardy marks in 
seven weeks for thirty-three scholars. 

The third school which we visited showed a better record 
in this respect, seventeen scholars being tardy only four 
times in eleven weeks. We did not see enough of this 
school to foim a decided opinion as to its merits. The order 
was good, and a class in arithmetic' appeared very well. 
Writing is not as well attended to as its importance demands, 
in any of the schools in this town. 

January S.-^DMin. In District No. 8, we enjoyed the 
rare sight of a very superior school house. Pew, if any, in 
the county, excel it. The school assembled within its walls 
has evidently enjoyed good training and instruction in former 
terms, as well as the present. Not faultless, however, for 
we could occasionally detect evidences of superficiality of in- 
struction, such as it is always painful to discover. A class 
in mental arithmetic, and one in grammar appeared well. 
Those in arithmetic, were accurate and quick in black-board 
exercises. In five weeks, fitty-one scholars were tardy forty 
times. 

In District No. 7, fifty-eight scholars had twenty-one tardy 
marks in the same time. It is doing great injustice to both 
teacher and pupils to crowd so many scholars into so small 
a room. It is a miserable style of doing business, which our 
careful farmers, tradesmen or merchants would discard any 
where else — ^to hinder the success of their schools and im- 
pair the health of their children by crowding them together 
into small, illy ventilated school houses. In this school good 
order was maintained. A class' in grammar showed good 
drill, but Ihe reading was poor. 

We found a faithful, working teacher in District No. 9. 
Order, excellent. Classes in " Oolbum" and in geography 
gave evidence of the good results of her efibrts. No tardy 
marks disgraced the register. 

In District No. 1, we found a teacher of long experience, 
not so ^mservatiDe as to discard all good things that happen 
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to be new, nor so progressive as to despise all old things 
though they might be never so good. The training of the 
school partook much of the promptness and exactness of 
military discipline. The result was apparently good.— 
The performances of classes in arithmetic, in spelling and 
in reading reflected much credit on both teacher and pupils. 
Only one tardy mark was recorded in seven weeeks against 
forty-three scholars. 

Will not the people of Dublin remember their good name 
of former years, and strive together, lest " in an evil hour 
they lose it?" 

January 6. — Jaffrey. We visited two schools in this town. 
That in District No. 2, numbering seventy-three pupils, was 
taught by a teacher who had no previous experience to qual- 
ify him for his present most arduous task. The field was 
new to him, and he did not appear fully to comprehend and 
to become master of the position. Energy, thoroughness, 
and an aptitude to impart instruction, were certainly wanting 
to a marked degree. Two classes in geography appeared 
very well ; but I was not satisfied at all with the performan- 
ces of classes in grammar, in mental and written arithme- 
tic, nor with the manner in which they were instructed, which 
was very superficial. I am not disposed, however, to con- 
clude that all the fault lay with the teacher. With a smaller 
school, very likely he would have met with a good degree 
of success ; but here the work and the responsibility were 
both far too great for an inexperienced teacher, and I hazard 
nothing by saying that a district and a Prudential Commit- 
tee having a school of the size and character of this in charge, 
are mainly responsible for the results if they fail to employ a 
teacher whose kn&wn experience and ability are such as to 
allow no reasonable doubt of his success. 

The school in District No. 1, presented a very studious 
and orderly appearance. A class in Oolburn's arithmetic was 
evidently well-drilled, and the same was true of two classes 
in reading, with the exception that in the latter case, a habit 
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of unfortunate and faulty intonations was almost oniversally 
formed, which some one will have hard work in breaking up. 
It is to be hoped that a new school house will soon testify to 
the generous public spirit of the people of this district. The 
present building is not worthy the name. 

January 8. — Troy. This town gives us two schools of 
superior character to report, — those in Districts No. 1 and 2. 
We found them in excellent order, under the charge of effici- 
ent teachers, apparently well qualified for their work. We 
had a most satisfactory visit in each of these schools, and in 
general exercises in reading and other studies, renewed the 
pleasant experience of our former school teaching days, 
much to our enjoyment. 

Of thirty-seven scholars in District No. 2, only three were 
tardy in nine weeks, and of fifty-six in No. 1, only three 
were tardy in four weeks. 

The other schools visited were small, and we did not see 
enough of tiiem to make them the subject of a report. 

January 9. — Marlborough. We visited three schools. In 
District No. 3, a good degree of order seemed to be main- 
tained, with not quite as much industry in studying as is de- 
sirable, however. An improvement ought to be made in re- 
gard to constancy and punctuality of attendance ; twenty-six 
scholars had twenty-six tardy marks in nine weeks. The 
best feature was the instruction in mathematics, which was 
commendably thorough, and the classes showed good profici- 
ency. In geography there was a want of promptness and 
ac5curacy which indicated superficial work. 

In District No. 2, we found one of the very few good prim- 
ary schools which we met with in the county. There is a 
most woM deficiency in our primary departments. K any 
position requires skill, tact, energy and patience, it is that of 
teacher in a primary schooL We were gratified to be able 
to give this one a high rank. The order was excellent ; class- 
es in geography and reading made a fine appearance, and for 
thirtj^two scholars there were but five tardinesses in six 
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weeks. The grammar school in the same district appeared 
•well, mainly. A class in geography bore a close examination 
with mnch credit to themselves and their teacher. That in 
grammar was not as prompt nor accurate, and indicated a 
lack of thorough instruction and drill. I was pleased to note 
that writing was well attended to in this town, also to meet 
so many citizens in the schools. 

January 12. — Walpole. The school in District No. 9, was 
apparently well instructed, and in good order; only four 
tardy marks were recorded against twenty-three scholars in 
six weeks. If, however, the teacher would not be so tied to 
the text book, she would do both herself and her school bet- 
ter service. 

In District No. 4, whispering prevailed to a very annoying 
extent ; thirty-nine scholars were tardy one hundred and eigh- 
t^n times in six weeks ; the recitation in grammar was ex- 
ceedingly dull, and the reading poor. Our most charitable 
judgement was that if we could have prolonged our visit, the 
school would have done itself greater credit in other studies. 

We visited each department in District No. 1. The little 
we saw of the primary school gave a very favorable impres- 
sion of its merits. Thirty-seven scholars ; six tardy in six 
weeks. In the intermediate school it did not require a long 
time to get a very definite idea of the superior qualifications 
of its teacher for her work, and of the very satisfactory re- 
sult of her eflforts. In this laborious routine of visiting 
schools, day after day, many of which have so little positive 
character, either good or bad, that essentially the same things 
may be said of each one of them, it is quite refireshing to find 
a teacher who possesses enough of individuality to enable 
you to retain a distinct remembrance both of the teacher and 
her work in the school-room. Exercises in spelling, geogra^ 
phy and reading were prompt, lively and in a high d^ree 
satisfactory. Forty-one scholars; ten tardy in six weeks. 

The high school was wanting a little in that energy and 
promptness which characterized the intermediate departn^ent. 
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but in other respects it made a most commendable appear- 
ance. A class in grammar gave evidence of thorough and 
careful training ; one in 9,rithmetic also gave equal satisfac- 
tion. The reading was deficient in fulness of voice, and in 
correctness of expression. In six weeks thirty-six scholars 
were tardy six times. A goodly number of citizens met us 
in the schools. 

January 13. — Westmoreland. In District No. 11, we had 
the rare privilege of seeing a really good class in geography. 
I doubt if there is any study that is taught with such miser- 
able inefficiency as this, throughout the country generally. 
In many cases a set of outline maps hangs unused all the 
term, probably because the teachers have to little skill, and 
to their shame I say it, too little knowledge to use them. 
Many other schools do not possess these maps, and so the 
study of geography drags along carelessly, stupidly and pro- 
fitless. Twenty-four scholars ; seven tardy marks in seven 
weeks. 

In District No. 10, classes in mathematics gave evidence 
of thorough and critical training. In reading, a course of 
exercises on difficult consonant combinations had tended very 
evidently to promote clear and distinct articulation. The 
importance of this kind of drill cannot be over estimated. 
Altogether, this school appeared to be doing very creditably. 
Thirty-four scholars ; seventy-eight tardy marks in six weeks. 

The appearance of the school in District No. 3, was not 
wholly satisfactory, although in some respects it was doing 
well. Classes in geography and arithmetic, gave evidence of 
good instruction j one in grammar might have done better, I 
think. The style and manner of the teacher's instruction 
was better suited to a class of college students than to the 
pupils of a common school. There was a lack of energy 
also, and of alertness in looking after whispering rogues, 
consequently "order" was not remarkably good. Forty 
scholars were tardy one hmidred and one times in six weeks. 

In District No. 5, a small school was apparently doing 
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very well, although we saw too little of it to judge very de- 
finitely. Thirteen scholars had fifteen tardy marks in eight 
weeks. 

January 14. — Chesterfield. We visited the two schools in 
District No. 13. In the primary department there appeared 
to be a want both of system, or plan, and of good order. 
Too much noise was prevalent. In schools of this grade, 
little minds must be kept constantly engaged with a variety 
of exercises and occupations in the school room, coupled 
with frequent recreation in the play ground, or little feet, 
little hands and little tongues, will certainly make too much 
noise for a well ordered school. The very best talent is im- 
peratively demanded for a primary school. 

In the intermediate school, good order and studious habits 
apparently prevailed. Recitations in arithmetic, geography, 
and reading, evinced good instruction. It is a great pity, 
however, that the parents of this district do not look after 
the delinquency in attendance on the part of their children. 
In eight weeks, this school had fifty-three tardy marks for 
thirty-two scholars, and the primary school had forty-eight 
tardy marks for thirty-eight scholars, in the same time. In 
District No. 6, a well qualified teacher was doing a very 
thorough work. Two classes in arithmetic appeared- splen- 
didly; a class in geography merited equal commendation ; 
writing was attended to by nearly or quite every scholar, and 
with good success : while the general aspect of the school 
left but little for us to criticise. I regret, however, to record 
forty-five tardy marks for forty-one scholars in six weeks. 

The school in District No. 1, was far better than the house 
it occupied, which is a dilapidated concern, quite unworthy 
the name. The school was conducted in a thorough busi- 
ness-liko manner. Classes in grammar and arithmetic evinc- 
ed good instruction ; one in reading needs much correction. 
Twenty-seven scholars ; seventeen tardy in three weeks. A 
very small school in District No. 10, seems to be doing well. 
Thirteen scholars had thirty tardy marks in five weeks. 
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Jaauary 15. — Swanzey* We spent but very little time in 
the school at the Factory Tillage, but found it doing very 
well so far as we could judge. 

In District No. 4, we found a teacher to whom the daily 
labors of the school room were no dull routine, but who was 
evidently inspired with the noble enthusiasm which belongs 
to the true teacher, and which quickens every spirit which 
comes in contact with its own life. Nothing less than the 
highest degree of success can be the result of the presence 
of such a spirit and its correspondent efforts. There was an 
intense earnestness about everything connected with this 
school. The results were most tangible ; — correct deport- 
ment, prompt and accurate recitations, and a thorough mas- 
tery of principles and of details. We were highly pleased 
with all we saw. Twenty-four scholars ; ten tardinesses in 
six weeks. 

The school in District No. 11, was under the charge of a 
teacher of great popularity and of undoubted superiority in 
her profession. That superiority consisted largely in an 
ability to marshal and drill large classes in recitations of a 
general character. If it be combined with a laborious and 
critical mastery of details, the very highest success in teach- 
ing will be secured. We were not quite able to judge on the 
latter point, as the prominence given to the former, kept it 
quite in the back-ground. 

Energy and vivacity on the part of the teacher produced a 
corresponding spirit, in the pupils ; good order prevailed, but 
I would venture to suggest that a little less boistrousness on 
the part of some of the boys in recitation would be a decided 
improvement. Sixty-four scholars ; twenty-one tardy marks 
in seven weeks. 

We found a quiet, well ordered school in District No. 13, 
which did well in each exercise presented, but especially in 
reading, which was superior in simple prose examples to most 
classes we have heard. Thirty-five scholars ; 18 tardy marks 
in seven weeks. 
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January 16. — Richmond. We visited two schools in this 
town. In both good order and studiousness prevailed. The 
recitations were well conducted, and indicated a good degree 
of thorough instruction generally, with here and there some 
evidences of superficiality, however. 

In District No. 5, thirty scholars had eleven tardy marks 
in seven weeks, and in No. — , twenty-three scholars had 
twenty tardy marks in the same time. The former district 
has done credit to itself by building an elegant and com- 
modious school house. Will not the latter follow the good 
example, and no longer crowd a large school into a space 
not half sufficient for health, comfort or convenience ? 

January 21. — Fitzmlliam. For a very obvious reason, I 
can speak more fully and more confidently of the schools in 
this town, than of those in any other. A quite intimate ac- 
quaintance with them during the last four years constitutes a 
better basis for judgment than is elsewhere afforded. Taking 
the schools of the town together, and especially during the 
past two years, their history has been one of marked and 
most gratifying success. The following language, which I 
quote from the Report of the Superintending Committee, 
made to the town at its last annual meeting, briefly and hap- 
pily expresses the obvious truth in regard to this matter : 

''Never have we had greater reason to be satisfied with 
the balance of results than now." 

We visited three schools. That in District No. 3, we 
found in the charge of a teacher whose signal success in dif- 
ferent schools during the past two or three years, has won 
for her an enviable reputation, and caused her labors to be 
eagerly sought by those who desire to employ the best 
teachers. We found the school in excellent order, and every- 
thing pertaining to it moving on with the accuracy of clock- 
work, and the thoroughness of military drill. Recitations in 
grammar, in Colbum's arithmetic, and in geography were no- 
ticed as worthy of special mention. The first class in read- 
ing laid itself open to criticism by a want of distinctness in 
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articulation, by bad habits of posture, and a general lack of 
interest and energy in their whole performance. In regard 
to constancy, this school exhibits a good record, having only 
one tardy mark for thirty-three scholars, in a term of nine 
weeks. 

The school in District No. 5, enjoyed a very prosperous 
summer term, under the instruction of a teacher of superior 
qualifications and deserved popularity. Its discipline and 
instruction were both of a high order of excellence. 

If the winter term was less fruitful of good results, per- 
haps it would be wise for those most directly interested in 
the matter to make inquiries as to the causes of such results, 
at least, in part, nearer home than of the teacher. With 
only limited opportunities for observation, it is my judgment, 
that on the part of the teacher, there was a general vague- 
ness in instruction, with some glaring inaccuracies — a decided 
absence of any " plan of the campaign" — and in discipline, a 
want of knowledge of human nature, which resulted in a fre- 
quent, and perhaps sometimes indiscriminate resort to cor- 
poreal punishment. On the part of parents and others, the 
usefiilness of the school was undoubtedly greatly hindered by 
the existence and fostering of unjust, foolish and harmful 
prejudices. But even with these hindrances, the school did 
well in many respects. It has seldom shown a better record . 
of attendance, viz: sixty-two scholars; five tardy marks in 
ten weeks. 

The few moments we spent in the school, in^District No. 8, 
gave us a favorable impression of its general success. This 
is confirmed by a perusal of the report of the Superintending 
School Committee. This is the first record I have made of 
" no tardy marks." 

«< Honor to whom honor is due." 

January 25. — Keene. We spent nearly the whole of two 
days in visiting the schools in this town, but without seeing 
any except those of the four village districts. I am unable, 
4 
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therefore to form any reliable judgment of the general char- 
acter of the schools throughout the town. 

We visited nine different schools. Of these, three were 
the primary departments in Districts No. 1, 2 and 10. An 
average degree of excellence may undoubtedly be predicated 
of each of them. But anything more decidedly favorable can 
hardly be said with fair regard to candid judgment, and 
especially if that judgment be based upon a comparison with 
some other schools of the same grade in the county. In jus- 
tice to the teachers of these schools, however, I must here 
say that ihey were faithfully striving to do their part well. 
I most gladly concede my liability to err in judgment. This 
is the only shield for all those whose oflScial relations impera- 
tively require of them the painful duty of a just and unflinch- 
ing criticism in school matters ; but it is my conviction that 
the primary schools to which I have alluded do not receiye 
that attention, and engage that interest on the part of parents 
and committees which their interest demands. 

The; Intermediate schools in the above-mentioned districts, 
also that in the Centre District, and a sub-division of the one 
in Distiuct No. 2, all gave us satisfactory evidence of the 
ability and professional worth of their respective teachers. 
In regard to order, we saw nothing to criticise. The school 
in No. 2, which for want of a better name, is called " The 
Middle School," is worthy of spedal commendation. A good 
exercise in Object Lessons was exhibited. The Intermediate 
School in the same building gave decided evidence of being 
under good discipline and thorough instruction ; that in the 
Ceiltre District gave very fine specimens of reading, indicat- 
ing faithful and critical training; that in No. 1, exhibited 
some of the results of its very efficient teacher's eflforts, and 
that in No. 10, appeared commendably in recitations in geog- 
raphy and arithmetic. 

Our friends in Keene have a High School, of which thev 
may justly be proud. In many respects it is a model school. 
It was a rare treat to sit and observe tho perfection of order 
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iat reigned in every part of the school. The liberty of 
jtrictest law seemed everywhere to prevail, and that law was 
.he law of love ; and that liberty — a word so often misused 
^here license is the thing intended and desired — was manifest 
n an evident effort to do right, without any feeling of com- 
pulsion or restraint. 

The prominence given to the analytical method of instruc- 
tion, and its good results were evident in the readiness with 
which pupils would grasp fundamental principles, and master 
details. Such instruction is well adapted to make good 
teachers of those who now receive it, and in the absence of a 
Normal School, Teachers* Institute, and evei-ything else de- 
signed to prepare our teachers for their work, a Normal Class 
consisting of a number of teachers equal to two from each 
town in the county, connected with the High School, would 
be of great benefit to the schools in all our towns. 

A single word of caution, however, is necessary. The 
analytical method often becomes a hohhy with a teacher to 
which he sacrifices the necessary practice or drill, by which a 
scholar is to acquire facility and correctness in applying prin- 
ciples which he has mastered in the analysis. For example, 
a scholar may be able to analyze a reading exercise very 
thoroughly, and tell us precisely how it should be read, but 
test his theory by asking him to illustrate it, and for the want 
of drill and practice, he is utterly unable to render the pas- 
sage as he knows it ought to be done ; or a scholar in math- 
ematics may analyze very clearly the principle involved in 
his lesson of the day, and yet make a half dozen mistakes 
in multiplication when he comes to put his example on the 
board. 

If we had not seen so much in the High School that is 
worthy of the highest commendation — so much that entitles 
it to the name and position of a model school, I should have 
hesitated to write so freely in criticism of the lower grades, 
and of the want of that proper gradation by which the eleven 
schools of the four associated districts should be made to 
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constitute one complete, well-organized and economical sys- 
tem of graded schools. 

January 28.— fTincAcs^cr. In District No. 21, we founda 
small school under very good instruction. Exercises in Col- 
burn, and in written arithmetic gave evidence of a good de- 
gree of thoroughness. We were sorry to see the register 
defaced by sixty-one tardy marks for twenty-five scholars in 
ten weeks. In District No. 6, another small school present- 
ed a very fair recitation in geography and in reading with, 
perhaps, some lack of energy and thoroughness. The three 
schools in District No. 3, were all worthy of high commendar 
tion. The primary department possessed many of the marks 
of a good school of its kind. The intermediate school, in 
the recitations of reading and geography, and in general good 
order gave evidence of careful instruction and judicious dis- 
cipline. 

The grammar school was one of the really" good schools, 
too few in number, which we meet with in our county, ^it^ 
much to commend, there was little or nothing that called for 
criticism. Exercises in reading, grammar, and arithmetic, 
were each of a high order of excellence, and indicated 
thorough and critical instruction. Forty-one scholars, eleven 
tardy marks in eight weeks. 

January 29. — Hinsdale. We found a school in District 
No. 4, which, in its general aspect, appeared to be a very ei- 
cellent school. A recitation in arithmetic was presented, 
which indicated some want of thoroughness. The classes 
that were examined in District No. 5, had evidently been 
taught with a great deal of care. A teacher of long experi- 
ence was learning anew the lesson of patience in an effort to 
convince some of her pupils that it is possible to avoid whis- 
pering in school. Wonder what the parents think about it 
at home ! Like parent, like child, is truer than " like teach- 
er, like pupil," 

The three schools in District No. 8, would doubtless be 
among the best in the county if they had anything like a 
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air chance ; but with the incubus of an indiflferent district 
ipon it, what school can do anything ? Let any stranger take 
I fair look at the school house— dark, dismal, ill-ventilated 
iffair, — ^before he looked at the school, and he would be dis- 
posed to be very considerate in his judgment of the perform- 
inces of either teacher or pupils. Now let us look at the 
registers for the record of attendtoce : primary school, forty- 
)ne scholars ; one hundred and twenty-seven tardy marks in 
line weeks. Intermediate school, forty-six scholars ; twen- 
ty-nine tardy marks in nine weeks ; grammar school, thirty- 
two scholars ; forty tardy marks in eight weeks. I think 
the teachers did their, part well and are deserving of all 
praise. 

February 3. — Rindge. The schools in this town have evi- 
dently done very well during the past season. Punctuality 
and constancy of attendance have been marked features. We 
visited four schools, each of which appeared well during our 
stay. The order in each case was unexceptionable. In Nos. 
9 and 8, exercises in reading and arithmetic gave evidence 
that the classes had been faithfiiUy and thoroughly instruct- 
ed. AU the recitations to which we listened in the school in 
District No. 5, were of very superior excellence, and indica- 
ted much hard and critical work on the part of both teacher 
and scholar. 

The school in District No. 3, was having its closing exam- 
ination on the day of our visit, which prevented our judging 
of its usual condition and exercises. With this day's work 
Diy tour of visiting schools, and lecturing, was finished, and 
this completes my report of those visits. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM L. GAYLORD, 
School Commissioner for Cheshire County, 

PiTzwii^LiAM, July, 1864. 
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KEPORT OP THE COMISSIONER OF COMON SCHOOLS TO THE SECRETARY OF 
THE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 



As School Commissioner for Coos County, I entered upon 
the duties assigned me soon after the term for sei-vice began. 
Those duties I understand to be to pass one day in each 
town, in visiting schools, giving public addresses, and in all 
possible ways to promote the great cause of education in the 
common school. Considering the smallness of the means, in 
time and money, as much, perhaps, can be accomplished in 
this way, as in any other. But we protest that the means are 
entirely inadequate to the desired end. 

The farmer, however wise and industrious, does not expai 
to reap golden harvests from the results of one day/s toil. 
Two, three, and even four days should be given in some of 
our towns, according to the amount of work to be done: 
for this differs very much in different towns. Every school 
should be visited, thoroughly examined^ quickened and en-i 
couraged ; an interest should be awakened which would bring 
all the people to the public lecture, by the Commissioner, j 
Then and there let him pour upon \hQV^ the great principles, I 
facts and motives pertaining. to this subject, as the heavens 
pour the rain and the sunshine upon the e&rth, filling it with 
beauty and abundance — kindling apaong them an interest 
which shall live and not die ; an interest which shall be fos- 
tered by their own voluntary action, by mutual discussion, ^J 
careful inquiry into their own educational wants, and by sup* 
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plying those wants. Thus, fruit, substantial and permanent 
would grow from this system of supervision. Unless some, 
thing akin to this can be secured, we advise that it be aban- 
doned altogether for some system that should show better 
results. 

The Vermont system is good. It is inexpensive, yet it secures 
the services of one of the strongest, best furnished, and most 
practical men in the State. He • holds Teachers* Institutes 
amiually, in each county ; he then and tliere gives to the 
teachers and the people of the wealth of his own learning, 
observation and experience. These gifts and quickening in- 
fluences the teachers bear to their respective posts of labor j 
thus all the ramifications of the system are vivified and made 
fruitful. 

No one acquainted with the present system of supervision, 
can safely question its utility. But it is too superficial, too 
transient in its agencies and influences ; it does^ not accom- 
plish a tithe of what needs to be done. What we especially 
need is a system that will give us better teachers. In order 
to do this we must restore the Teachers' Institute, and estab- 
lish the Normal School. With the right teachers, we reach 
the whole enterprise. We accomplish all that is now done 
by the Commissioner, and vastly more. With good teachers, 
we shall have good schools and good school-houses also. We 
have too much macliinery. The office of Prudential Commit- 
tee should be abolished ; it seldom assists the Superintend- 
ing Committee ; it often, and in many ways embarrasses that 
committee. Not one in ten has the slightest idea of the many 
and important qualities and attainments requisite in a good 
teacher — others do not care. The consequence is that per- 
sons are employed who are quite unfit for the great and sar? 
cred work of training and teaching our sons and dftiugljiei55?- 
Teaching is a distinct profession; those wbo: hibv^ not m^j^e 
special preparation for its duties, can no more hope, tft SiW- 
ceed, than civilians can hopft>tdjb0c/)9aia/ abl^ aad.'$iwJei^3fld 
militaxy leaders in a day.: IKe^Mi^e iiffedttbistO: our,co8t: 
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It would be much better to entrust the whole business of 
hiring teachers to the Superintending Committee. That com- 
mittee should be chosen with special reference to their work ; 
not because they happen to be lawyers, physicians or min- 
isters, or men of any other profession, but simply because in 
tie best judgment of the community, they are qualified for so 
responsible an ofl&ce. With such a committee, and with able 
and faithful teachers, there -should be hearty and constant 
cooperation on the part of parents, guardians, the entire com- 
munity. This great cause is worthy of it. Neglect this, and 
we neglect all ; save this and we save all. True, secular 
knowledge is not morality, nor piety, but it is one of their es- 
sential conditions, just as light, though not vegetation, is es- 
sential to it. 

A few days ago, in the city of Fredericksburg, four young 
men were seen, well dressed, with massive gold watches, and 
mounted on gay horses. One of the company was asked by 
a gentleman from New England to sign a paper as a witness. 
The reply was, " Please excuse me, sir, I cannot write;" and 
so of the three others— by their o^n, free confession they were 
unable to write even their own names* Pot'th from such 
stufif, in connection with slavery, comes this atrocious rebel- 
lion and treason, and shall we brighten the fiiture of our 
beloved and imperilled country by neglecting the common 
school? That, in connection with the church, is the birth 
place of those grand ideas which now find expression in those 
mighty thunders, which fill with trembling, the doomed capi* 
tol of the confederacy. If we would sustain our government 
we must sustain our common schools. 

As respects this cause in our own county, there is a gradual 
and constant gain. We have better teachers, better school- 
houses than formerly ; as to scholars, none more promising 
can be found in the State, though up among the mountains. 
Their minds are strong, clear, and glowing as those glorious 
old hills themselves when bathed in the beams of the morn- 
ing sun I The war has withdrawn not a few of those just 
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opening into young manhood, who otherwise wodd have been 
found in our schools the past winter. Diptheria, also, has de- 
vastated some portions of our county, especially the central. 
These causes have, of course, hadthe tendency to diminish 
the interest as well as attendance in some of our schools. 
Still, the Commissioner might speak of many goodly groups 
of children and youth, — of almost model school teachers, of 
nunerons and attentive audiences, and of much joy in his 
work. He hereby renews his acknowledgements of indebted- 
ness to the good people of the county for their uniform kind- 
ness, hospitality, and hearty co-operation. 

PBESCOTT FAY, 

Commissioner for Coos County. . 

Lancaster, June 15, 1864. 
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REPORT OP THE COMMISSIONER OP COMMON SCHOOLS TO THE SECBETART OP 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Sib : In compliance with the Statute the following report is 
submitted : 

I entered upon the discharge of my duties the first week in 
December, visiting, during that and the following months, 
nearly every town in our large county. Two or three ap- 
pointments failed from stress of weather. During the day 
schools were carefully examined, and such suggestions made 
to teachers and scholars as seemed to be needed. In the 
evening the people and the scholars were addressed, in a 
plain, familiar manner. The topics selected, were education 
as it should be, viz : — the training of our whole nature, phy- 
sical, intellectual, aesthetical, and moral — ^the means to secure 
such an education. Everywhere I was heard with attention 
and respect. 

I found some schools, which seemed to me excellent in all 
respects. Such schools were found in Lyman, LandafiF, Camp- 
ton, Plymouth, Wentworth, Alexandria, and Lebanon. In 
other towns there were good schools. I think the best read- 
ers were found in Pranconia. 

Haverhill, Bath, Littleton, and Holderness, need a union of 
districts in the villages, and graded schools. Bristol has re- 
cently secured this. To the people of Grafton, I would earn- 
estly commend the whole subject of education, as worthy of 
more attention and interest that it appears to receive. The 
people of Benton- manifested a very commendable interest in 
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education, and gave, in a large audience on a stormy evening, 
a welcome to the Commissioner, which was no less surpris- 
ing than it was grateful to him. He hopes their interest will 
take on material forms, in the shape of new school-houses. 

I found nearly all the school-rooms in the county deficient 
in apparatus for instruction, globes, maps, &c. This sulgect 
is worthy of more attention than it receives. Scholars showed 
most crude ideas upon some of the simplest facts of geogra- 
phy, which a few moments' inspection of a globe would have 
corrected. A small outlay every year, by each district would 
flirnish our school-rooms with a very valuable and efficient 
apparatus. 

The Commissioner believes that there is progress in edu- 
cation. The changes made for tb^ better, are very slow, like 
some of the geological changes of the earth's surfece, yet 
long and patient observation will disclose evidences of ini- 
provement. Teachers have larger and more accurate attain- 
ments, and exhibit more sfeill in imparting knowledge. The 
range of studies is wider, and offers a better preparation for 
the duties of life. The value of an uinon of districts and of 
graded schools is finding a gradual recognition. 

When new houses are built,'they are in better taste, more 
•convenient for their purposes. A few, in almost every com- 
mnnity, are alive to the wants and the worth pf their child- 
ren. We would' wish {qTj aAcJ.urge, a deeper and more gen- 
eral interest^ ajid more energetic action in. this matter. 

We believe education to be the paramount int^re^t of the 
State. K we would maintain an honorable place among the 
States ; if we would not be neglected and forgotten, we must 
educate our people. Our soil is hard, not very ^generous. 
We have no wide prairies to wave with abundant harvests. 
We can never be of importance in the nation as an agricul- 
tural people. We have no long extent of sea coast with good 
harbors ; we have no rivers navigable to any distance jfrom 
the ocean. We cannot make ourselves of consequence by 
the extent of cur commerce. Our rivers are numerous, and 
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rapid, "w;eU adapted to give a cheap and efiBiclent motive pow- 
er; to machiaery. We may be a manufacturing people. Yet 
for success in this, there must be the intelligence and skill 
which education only can confer and sustain. 

Whatever advantages Providence has denied us in other 
i^pects, he has been liberal in those which may be made in- 
aftrumentalitiQS of education. Our climate, our scenery, these 
age well suited to the development of strength of intellect, 
a^ of character. No State of our Union is better fitted to 
uaise men than New Hampshire. And this is .our true policy. 
We must make.ouraelyes felt, we must win respect, we must 
hold power and influence, by the strength^ of our brain, by 
the largeness of our culture. A people strong in intellect, 
and energy of elpaxacter, can never be neglected, can never 
sink into insignificance. Let it be our endeavor, that among 
tbe intellectual and.cuitivf^ted men of the nation, the Granite 
State shall ever have its representatives; that among the 
nipihte, and pure and good women of the land, our daughters 
s]>q.ll hi^ve an honored place. To do this we must make edu- 
onitioa our parampunt policy, cherishing it as our richest and 
highest resource. 

The Copunissioiier here makes a gratefiil acknowledge- 
ment of the many oourtesieis, and of the hospitality which he 
received from Superintending Committees and other citizens. 

CHARLES A. DOWNS, 

School Commissioner for GrafUm C(mnty, 
June, 1864. 



HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 



REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO 
THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



A true report should present a view not only of the actual 
condition of the schools, but of the interest felt in the com- 
munity at large on the subject of common school education. 
The schools are the reflection of the public sentiment. If 
this is sound, healthy, vigorous, good schools follow as a mat- 
ter of course. 

A report should present answers to such questions as the 
following : What is the state of the public mind on the sub- 
ject of education as compared with other subjects ? Are the 
parents fiilly awake and prompt in the discharge of their 
duty ? Are generous appropriations made of school money ? 
Are there many visitors to the school ? Are district school 
meetings well attended, well conducted, and proper ofiScers 
chosen ? Are all the children of suitable ages gathered into 
the public schools. How much is doing to furnish better 
school houses ? Are able and judicious Superintending Com- 
mittees chosen ? I may be able to give partial answeus to 
these and other questions. 

As to the interest taken by the community at large, an ac- 
curate guage would show that education was not uppermost 
in public estimation, being of less importance than politics, 
money making, gold speculation and green-backs. 

It is hard to bring the people up to the mark. They seem 
to think that after a few formalities have been gone through, 
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the schools will be suflBciently flourishing for all practical 
purposes. But education is not so light a matter as to be 
dismissed thus unceremoniously. 

An institution that lies at the foundation of society, whose 
ramifications run through every department, whose influence 
is to aflfect all classes, should not be lightly esteemed. 

Our public instruction, our private conversation, our social 
culture, our morals and our manners are what our system of 
education makes them. 

I did not see satisfactory evidence that parents were fully 
awake on the subject. But few of this class came to our 
evening lectures ; of course I was 'left to guess how much 
effort they were putting forth. 

I saw evidence of material prosperity. I saw evidence of 
care and solicitude for domestic animals, while the children 
might be sitting in a school-house utterly destitute of comfort 
or convenience. 

It seemed to be cows and pigs first, children afterward j 
and I thought it might not have been a very impertinent ques- 
tion for children to ask : — ^Are we not almost as good as cows 
and pigs ? If parents are not zealous in the cause of educa- 
tion, who can we expect will be ? If they set an example oi 
indifference, can we think it strange that others follow it ? 

The appropriations of school money were in some of the 
towns, very inadequate, in others, liberal. The two towns 
that made the largest appropriation per scholar, according to 
the last State Report, were Manchester and Milford, being 
five dollars to a scholar. Several towns raised but two dol- 
lars per scholar. Tell it not in Timbuctoo I How much was 
spent for those vile abominations, strong drink and tobacco ? 

District school meetings should claim the greatest atten- 
tion from the inhabitants. They often indicate the tone of 
public sentiment, and sometimes a very bad public sentiment. 
I was told of some districts where it was all politics or relig- 
ion. There was a strife to see which would rule, which was 
any thing but Christian ! Many of the concomitants of an 
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organized mob were apparent, where order, decorum and har- 
mony should prevail. 

The business of a school meeting is too serious to be turn- 
ed into a brawl. Party feeling should be sacrificed here. 
The aflfairs of the district should be discussed with earnest- 
ness and a deep sense of responsibility. 

Such Prudential Committees should be chosen as will dis- 
charge the duties devolving .on them faithfully and intelligent- 
ly ; such as will not engage teachers haphazard, or because 
they can get them cheap, or because they are somebody's 
cousin, or merely because they have got a " certificate." 

The practice of visiting schools by parents and others is 
sustained in a commendable degree, and has produced its 
good fruit. Such visits cheer and encourage both teacher 
and scholars, and stimulate to greater effort. 

The fact that the deportment, habits, and manner of reci- 
tation, are to be known and perhaps sharply criticised, arous- 
es to greater exertion and results in a better style of scholar- 
ship. 

The reports of teachers show that considerable numbers in 
some localities absent themselves from the schools. . These are 
doubtless, in most cases, children of very poor, or ignorant 
or degraded parents. But whatever the cause may be, pro- 
vision should be made to secure their attendance. This evil 
is most apt to be found in the cities. In Manchester it has 
almost ceased to exist through the efforts of the able Super- 
intendent, to whom authority is given to require prompt at- 
tendance. In Nashua, which retains its former system of su- 
pervision, numbers who ought to be in school are found in the 
streets and shops. The Committee do all the^ are paid for 
doing and more. 

I would suggest to the good people of that city the pro- 
priety of appointing a general Superintendent in addition to 
the Committees with a liberal compensation ; not in the sense 
of a servile imitation, but because the plan has worked 
well in other places. Such municipal regulations should be 
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adopted as would give him power to gather all roving child j 
ren into the schools where they belong. Such office woul( ; 
increase the tax a trifle but it would be economical in tli( 
end. If it is true as has been said^ that it is better to buil( qj 
school houses than prisons, it is also true that the mori „j 
crowded the school house, the more empty will be the prison 

In school houses through the county but little change wa^g 
made the past year. A few were repaired. A few of theL 
towns are passably well supplied in most of the districts. 
As samples I may mention Manchester, Nashua, Milford, 
Brookline and Lyndeborough. One oi the best models for a 
rural district is near King's Mill, in New Boston. Would 
that^some other districts in that and neighboring towns would 
" go and do likewise." 

In the character of the schools through the county as a 
whole there has not been much variation from the previous 
year. There has been advancement where there was deter- 
mination and efifort. Where there has been a combination of 
effort, success has followed. Many of the teachers have 
thrown themselves without reserve into their work, bringing 
those excellent qualities which make success certain. Others 
did tolerably well, while a few failed entirely, owing in part 
to their own unfitness, and in part to the want of co-opera- 
tion. 

Many persons undertake to teach with very contracted 
views of the employment. They may pass an examination, 
but that is not enough. 

Each candidate may be, in part, at least, his own examiner. 
Let him deliberately, and in the light of common sense, ask 
of himself such qnestions as the following : Have I had that 
rigid mental discipline which makes me the master of the 
studies to be taught, especially the elements which lie at the 
foundation ? Have I a natural fondness for children, and do 
I readily and naturally win their confidence ? Have I the 
credit of a business faculty, and has any one discovered in 
me system, order, method ? Have I the patience, persever- 
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' mce, and tact to bear with stupidity, overcome obstacles, and 
;o the right thing at the right time ? 
If a person cannot answer these and similar questions affir- 
atively, he may conclude that teaching is not his proper 
usiness. 

Every one, however, who is engaged for a teacher should 
•liave a fair chance. Scholars should not be sent to school to 
%y and vex him. 

^1 Parents have a home duty in this regard. It is hard for 
"(teachers to be obliged to do for scholars what ought to be 
' done at home. Let no parent complain Of the teacher until he 
] has done his duty at home. It makes a great deal of difference 
whether the parent is a friend or a foe to the teacher, for both 
positions are assumed. Where both labor in the right direc- 
tion we look for good results. I was told of cases where the 
dread of parental interference deterred teachers from giving 
vicious scholars their deserts. They wished to get along 
" without trouble," and so let things pass that should have 
been promptly corrected, and the school been saved from last- 
ing damage. 

Extremely harsh punishments are now generally regarded 
as unnecessary and unworthy of an advancing public senti- 
ment. Still there is the same need of strict, unbending dis- 
cipline that there was in the former " iron age." 

There is a diversity of opinion about modes of punishment. 
Some persons, wiser in their own eyes than seven men who 
can render a reason, say it is illegal to touch a scholar ; but 
the law does not, and can not settle the point for each indi- 
vidual case. It must leave some discretionary power with 
the teacher, who can procure needed advice from the Super- 
intending Committee. As far as this county is concerned I 
found this oflSce filled by able and judicious men, and in 
some towns they were using extra exertions to increase the 
efficiency of the school system. I should not omit to mention 
that the enterprising committee of the town of Antrim insti- 
'5 . 
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tuted a series of weekly meetings in alternate districts, of 
teachers and others, for discussions and other intellectual 
exercises. These meetings were highly interesting and prof- 
itable. An example so worthy should be widely followed. 

I have thus presented a general view of the condition of 
common school education in the county, with an imperfect 
discussion of several topics which I deemed important. 

A great work is to be done, and old Hillsborough should 
not be dilatory in measures to develope the faculties of tlie 
rising generation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. W. PILLSBURY, 

Commissioner of Schools for Hillsborough Coimty* 

Milford, May, 1864. 



COUNTY OF MERRIMACK. 



REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO 
THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



It is proposed to present, not an educational essay, but 
simply what the heading indicates, — a Report, — by giving 
a brief journal of the official acts of the Commissioner, fol- 
lowed by a suggestion or two relative to the wants of our 
schools. 

Not receiving my appointment till November, the annual 
meeting of the Board in August, of course, remains a mystery to 
me. What plans were then formed I know not. Taking my own 
course, therefore, appointments were sent at an early day to 
the several superintending committees in the county, stating 
the day of my visit, and requesting notice of a lecture for the 
evening. 

On the first Monday of December; as required by law, I 
commenced my labors by visiting four schools in the town of 
Webster. They appeared well. One miserable house con- 
tained a superior teacher. Singing is an exercise in all the 
schools. This is a most valuable help ; yet I think this is the 
only town in the county where it is uniformly sustained. In 
the evening, addressed an audience of about one hundred. 

Tuesday, went to Boscawen ; visited seven public schools. 
Of the houses, two were decidedly poor. One new one, near 
the residence of Mr. Patrick, deserves special mention for its 
neatness, and the apparatus with which it is furnished. 
Pound one large school in the hands of an apparently well- 
disposed and, perhaps, sufficiently scholarly teacher, but ut- 
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terly deficient in authority. That school must have proved a 
failure. The committee informed me that it was his aim, 
which has thus far been successful, to have some map or piece 
of apparatus put into every school-house each year. Every 
school will thus become provided with maps, globes, Ac, 
without feeling the expense. Lectured in the evening in the 
Academy Hall, to about one hundred persons. 

Wednesdayj proceeded to Canterbury. Visited the schools, 
of which two were in good houses, and under the charge of 
competent teachers. Was somewhat disappointed in being 
unable to visit the Shaker schools. Had an audience of 
ninety in the evening. 

Thursdai/, went to Northfield. Five schools were visited. 
Only one of them was in a fair house ; three were in miser- 
able pens. The school at the Centre in a house just repaired, 
yet ventilated through broken [panes of glass, was in charge 
of one of our best teachers. One 'school comprised only 
seven pupils, three of whom were present. The evening was 
a fine one, and, lecturing at the village of Sanbornton Bridge, 
I had an audience of twenty-Jive ! 

Friday, visited Franklin, and called on five schools in the 
two villages. Great advance has been made here by grading 
the schools, and taking measures to change the Academy to a 
public high school. This school appeared wdll. At the up- 
per village a large and commodious house has been recently 
built for school purposes. Here I addressed one hundred 
people in the evening. 

Saturday was snowy. Visited two schools in Salisbury 
One of twenty-five scholars, which ought to be graded, was 
the best drilled in the geography of our own country of any 
that I have seen in the county. Forty hearers were present 
in the evening. 

Monday, Dec. 14. My visit to Andover on this day proved 
almost a feilure, as it rained too hard all day for me to ride, 
and in the evening the storm increased so that the lecture 
was omitted. Visited one small school, which appeared to 
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be doing well. Small globes have been provided for all the 
schools, and a large one for the Centre school. 

Tuesday morning the roads were dangerous with ice; I, 
however made my way to Wilmot, visiting another Andover 
school on the road. This was in a poor house, and was 
badly classed, there being nine classes in arithmetic for nine- 
teen pupils. At Wilmot, visited only one school. The house 
was new, but evidently built with an eye to economy rather 
than convenience. The school did not impress me favorably. 
Ten classes in arithmetic and other like arrangements so cut 
up the day that but little could be well done. The house in 
which I was to speak was already occupied for a temperance 
lecture by Mr. Fitzgerald. He, however, commenced early, 
and I addressed about sixty people the last of the evening. 

Wednesday, New-London was to receive this day's labor. 
Visited three schools, all in good houses, and with good 
teachers. A new house at the Centre deserves special com- 
mendation, being well arranged, and located with a fine play- 
ground around it, which is one of the most important acces- 
sories of the school-room. In it a live teacher was earnestly 
at work. In the evening addressed an audience of sixty in 
the Academy Hall. With her academy students and citizens, 
New-London ought to furnish a fuller house than that. 

Thursday. Another stormy day. Visited two schools in 
Sutton. One taught by superintending committee was doing 
weU in a poor house. The other was in a newish but ill- 
built house. A partition ought to be put through the mid- 
dle of the room, and thus have a good graded school instead 
of a poor one ungraded. Spoke in the evening to an audience 
of forty. 

Friday. The storm continued to increase. On my way 
to Newbury called on another school in Sutton, which ap- 
peared fairly. Visited only one school in Newbury, as the 
roads were almost impassable. A fair house, but somewhat 
abused. A good school, — ^prompt and earnest. Had forty 
hearers in the evening. 
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Saturday. In Bradford visited three schools. One was 
in a poor house. The others were the two departments of a 
graded school just commenced in a new and commodious 
house. This arrangement will be a great help to the place. 
One graded school is worth more than a dozen ungraded. 
In the evening, had an audience of one hundred, but was un- 
usually annoyed with disorder. 

Monday J Dec. 21. Spent this day in Warner. Found that 
the committee had given no notice of my intended visit or 
lecture, though they had received my letter a fortnight be- 
fore. Nor did they take pains to introduce me to the schools. 
A brother of the gallant Col. Harriman sought me out, and, 
being the district agent, went with me to the graded village 
school. This is doing well ; the higher department being in 
charge of one of our well known and faithful teachers. A 
member of the superintending committee had spared no pains 
to get up an exhibition on that evening, for the laudable pur- 
pose of purchasing a house. This rendered a lecture impos- 
sible. 

Tuesday. Went to Henniker and visited three schools. 
The first in charge of the superintending committee was 
doing as well as could be expected in such a house, which is 
a disgrace to the village. While looking for a school, 1 
passed it, supposing it to be a blacksmith's shop, or the like. 
The second, in a poor house, was progressing finely under 
the care of one of the very best of teachers. The other was 
in the worst condition, as regards both house and teacher, of 
any I saw during the winter. The committee wisely advised 
the teacher to leave, which he did the next day. Had an au- 
dience of over a hundred. 

Wednesday. Visited four schools in Hopkinton, all of 
which appeared well. One poor house, the others fair. One 
teacher excelled in reading. The teachers that I saw in this 
town are of more advanced age than in most places, which 
is a very wise arrangement. Addressed an audience of 
ninety. ( 
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Monday^ Jan. 18. Went to Allenstown. Of the four 
schools in town, but one was in session. This was in a fair 
house with a good teacher. Addressed an audience of 
twenty-five in the evening. 

Tuesday was very rainy. Went to Epsom. Visited only 
one school, which appeared well in a poor house. Did not 
speak in the evening on account of the storm. 

Wednesday, Visited four schools in Pittsfield. There 
was but one fair house among the four, and that was very 
much abused. It contained a graded school of two depart- 
ments. The first school visited was in perfect order, and ap- 
peared the best in reading of any school I visited iii the^ 
county. The last one was as bad in the same respects as this 
was good. Addressed an audience of one hundred and sev- 
enty-five in the evening. This was, on the whole, the best 
audience I found in the county. 

Thursday. Went to Loudon. Visited five schools includ- 
ing the two departments of a graded school. The first house 
was a miserable one. Two were good. The schools ap- 
peared well. Had an audience of sixty. 

Friday. Visited three schools in Chichester. One fair 
house — the other two very poor. One good teacher of the 
old school. Had seventy-five hearers in the evening. 

Saturday. Went to Pembroke. Visited five schools, in- 
cluding the two grades at Suncook. One poor house. All 
the schools appeared well. Lectured in the Academy Hall 
to a hundred and twenty people. 

Monday, Jan. 25. . Visited Hooksett, and called at two 

schools. One good house and fair school. The other 

wretched in all its belongings, — door panels out; floor as 

dirty as a pig-stye, and other things in proportion. Addressed 

' about fifty-five persons in the evening. 

Tuesday. Went to Bow. Visited two schools, both of 
which appeared well, but were in miserable houses. Lec- 
tured to an audience of fifty in the evening. 

On Thursday f Feb. 11, in the evening, addressed about 
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seventy-five of the people of Dunbarton. The schools here 
are fair. The school-houses are half of them pretty good— 
the other half not. The house at the Centre is a disgrace to 
a civilized community. 

On Friday, Feb. 19, I went to Concord, visiting four or 
five of the city schools, — all graded, of course. The citizens 
of Concord may congratulate themselves on having an efficient 
school system, — well managed, and doing much to elevate the 
scholarship and character of their children. The new high 
school building, on School Street, is an honor to the city and 
to the State. Much credit is due to the well-known Principal 
of th^t school for his untiring and, at last, successM efforts 
to secure its erection. In the evening addressed an audience 
of about three hundred in the City Hall, and it was with re- 
gret that I found myself unable to interest them. My lec- 
ture there proved a failure, owing to the uproar of unruly 
boys, and the continual whispering and laughing of some of 
the teachers, whose attention I failed to win. 

To sum up my labors : I lectured in twenty-two of the 
twenty-five towns of the county, — ^failing in two on account 
of the weather, and in the third because of the neglect of the 
superintending committee. Let me here express my thanks 
to the many gentlemen, committees and others, who met me 
with uniform attention and cordial kindness. Specifications 
would be invidious. In one town only did the committee fail 
to treat me personally and officially with courtesy. It may 
not be improper to remark that Mr. Tenney of Boscawen, 
having " been through the mill," understood better than most 
some wants of Commissioners ; and by his felicitous arrange- 
ments I was enabled to do more work there than anywhere 
else in the county. Visited seventy-five schools in all, and 
addressed about seventeen hundred people. Many of the 
evening gatherings were rendered specially interesting by 
remarks from the citizens. Such meetings are of great value 
to awaken dormant minds, and arouse an interest in the sub- 
ject of common school education, even if the commissioner 
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should not say a word. My address was mainly devoted to 
the school-room duties of teachers and pupils. In visiting 
schools; the particular aim was to impress upon the minds of 
the pupils the importance of attending to little things, and 
especially such as are not found in books. 

There are several academies in the county, and many pri- 
vate schools. As, however, they do not come within the scope 
of my official notice, and as to name a part would be invidi- 
ous, I pass them without mention. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the academies will at length all give way and be- 
come merged in public high schools, as at Franklin. 

This report has extended beyond reasonable expectation, 
so that room is left for only very brief suggestions. 

Our district system, as now conducted, is a great nuisance. 
A single law, merging the offices of superintending and pru- 
dential comimittees in one man, retaining his position for three 
or five years, or in an advisory board with one executive of- 
ficer, would not seriously increase expenses, and would, in 
my opinion, do much to increase the efficiency of teachers 
and enhance the value of our schools. • 

The Legislature should seriously consider what can be done 
to render our teachers better qualified for their responsible 
duties. I found all our best teachers testifying to the bene- 
fits they have received from teachers' institutes, and lament- 
ing their loss. If their abolition by the Legislature was 
wise, yet most certainly it is not wise to give us nothing in. 
their place. Our schools are surely on the down-hill course 
and will continue so, unless some chance is ftimished for 
teachers to fit themselves for the work, better than they can 
at academies and high schools. Already our best teachers 
are leaving the State attracted by the Normal Schoob and 
better wages of Massachusetts. Shall New Hampshire remain 
behind ? Are we ready to pay freely and cheerfully for the 
support of our government in the great struggle with treason ? 
Shall we pay less freely and gladly to sustain our schools ? If 
so, our children will certainly regret and curse our foUy^ 
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Let it be remembered that it is the influence of our free 
schools that sustains the Union to-day. Take out that influ- 
ence and government could not have withstood the shock of 
the great rebellion. Let us assure ourselves that if we go on 
as we have for the past few years, our schools will certainly- 
retrograde, and when the hour of another trial shall come, 
our untrained children will be unprepared to meet it. 

** Be wise in time : 'tis madness to delay." 

Respectfully submitted, 

SILVANUS HAYWARD, 
Commissioner for Merrimack County, 
Dunbarton, N. H., June 15, 1864. 



ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 



REFO&T OF THE COMMISSIONBB OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO THE SECBSTAEY OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



Sir : In the discharge of my duty as School Commissioner 
I have visited all the towns in the County, with the excep- 
tion of Gosport. (This exception is a common one in the 
reports of Commissioners ; I hope my successor will be able 
to make a change in this respect.) In these towns, I have 
visited one hundred and twenty-three different schools. It 
has been my object to ascertain the condition and wants of 
each school visited, and endeavor to encourage the teachers 
in their eiffbrts to advance their pupils. In every instance, 
with perhaps two exceptions, I spoke briefly to the school 
before leaving. The audiences, in the evening, have varied 
in size, as usual, from the quite large, to the " few, but re- 
spectable." Much interest was given to the meeting in tho 
evening, in several towns, by the remarks of friends of our 
common schools, made at the close of the lecture of the Com- 
missioner. I feel greatly indebted to these, and other friends 
whose voices were not heard at our meetings, but whose 
eflForts were to the same end. 

It has been pleasant to me to witness so much evidence of 
interest in our schools ; and yet that interest is far from the 
point where we should rest satisfied. 

I have been pleased to see so many new, neat and commo« 
dious school-houses, as the result of increased interest in ed- 
ucation ; but there are still standing too many, neither new, 
neat nor commodious. Let this wave of interest rise higher 
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and higher, until these deformities shall be carried away by 
its force. I have been pleased to see so much work, excellent 
work, doing by the teachers of the county; while there is left 
the conviction that, in*some cases, a demand for higher qual- 
ifications, a greater degree of discrimination on the part of 
committees, and more encouragement given to teachers by 
committees and parents would have produced results very 
desirable but not yet attained. 

Our school system is more than an ornament — it is a ne- 
cessity — ^it is one of the pillars of our republic. It holds a 
most important place among the influences upon which we 
depend to prepare our youth for the important trusts to be 
committed to them. Its work is not merely to lay the foun- 
dation for scholarship, but to give training in the excellen- 
cies of a true manhood and citizenship. What less shall we 
look for from this agency — an agency which is designed to 
act so early and so long upon the minds and hearts of our 
youth ? Shall we look to the schools for a knowledge of 
geography, grammar and arithmetic, etc., and expect aU 
beside, so necessary as a preparation for the position and 
duties of manhood from family instruction ? In the best of 
families how partial that training when business is pressing 1 
In numberless instances the proper training must be received 
in the school or not at all. The State demands a manhood, 
true, well-developed, and fitted for its high duties— citizens 
who understand the duties of citizenship, and who have a de- 
sire and purpose to discharge those duties. Where shall the 
State look for this needed preparation, but to the education- 
al institutions of its own establishment ? Whence the expec- 
tations of the State, if not from the provision it is making 
to deVelope the qualifications desired and demanded ? 

If the work of our school system is so important, and it 
is true that the teachers of our schools are the centre of in- 
fluence in our system, I know not how I can better occupy 
the space allotted to me in making mj report than by calling 
attention, as in my former report, to the teacher. 
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The improvement in our school houses is an indication of 
an increasing interest in common schools. Let the work go 
on until neither the bell nor the voice of the teacher shall 
summon our children and youth into the school house in no 
way fitted for its purpose. But a higher care belongs to us 
— to see that a preparation is made for good work inside of 
our school houses. The teacher is more important than the 
house. Better have crevices in the floors and vralls of the 
school-house than in the qualifications of the teacher. We 
hope the feeling is increasing that we should avoid both. Let 
us then, in our efiForts to elevate our schools, strive— 

1. To place well qualified teachers in our schools. When 
towns -and districts are making appropriations for schools, 
they should bear in mind that the kind of work with which 
they are concerned, demands tvorTcmen, emphatically. If it must 
he SO; let the crops suffer from careless hands on the farm ; 
let stock, leather, lumber, and bonds, iron and shell be wast- 
ed by incompetency in the shop ; let losses occur in the store 
from the want of business talents of clerks ; but by all means 
let care be taken that men and women be employed in our 
schools who are qualified to work with the precious material 
committed to them. When conmiittees are searching for 
teachers let them carry a sense of the great importance of 
their mission. 

And in their examinations let them exercise a careful dis- 
crimination. This is demanded by the interests at stake. 
A few questions in geography, arithmetic, and grammar 
promptly answered, should not be taken as a sure warrant of 
qualification for a teacher. It is highly important that satis- 
faction should be given upon these points : — ^Is there clear, 
accurate knowledge upon all the branches to be taught in the 
school ? Is there an acquaintance with the best methods of 
imparting that knowledge to different classes of schools ? Is 
there a deep interest felt in the work of teaching ? Are the 
manners of the candidate such as would be justly commend- 
ed if re-produced upon the pupils? Will his deportment 
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out of the school-room illustrate and enforce the moral prin- 
ciples which are required, by statute, to be inculcated in the 
school-room ? Will his life and conversation exert an ele- 
vating influence upon the youth who are to be his daily com- 
panions ? H is he a sure reverence for sacred things ? and 
will he so use the Word of Truth which is put into his hands 
as a reading book for all, that the sacredness of its instruc- 
tions' will be felt by the school ? Those who are to bear such 
an important part in forming the characters of our youth, 
should not only be possessed of accurate knowledge of the 
sciences taught in the schools, but in moral character and de- 
portment they should be above reproach. 

2. To encourage such teachers to give their time and 
energy to the interests of the school. The duties of a teach- 
er are exhausting. But few individuals can properly dis- 
charge those duties, and at the same time carry on some other 
branch of business. If, each day for five days in the week, 
to hear the recitations of a dozen or more classes in those 
branches of knowledge with which a teacher is familiar, and 
to answer the questions which usually come up in the school- 
room, be all that is included in a . teacher's duties, then the 
preceding statement is a wrong one. It is nearer the truth 
to say, as it is often said in regard to some of our smaller 
schools, " Most anybody can keep school." But a man or 
woman who appreciates the position of a teacher, sees that 
this is not all. Thirty, forty, fifty pupils or more, are placed 
under the care of the teacher. An interest in study is to be 
excited ; proper habits of study and of order generally to be 
formed ; and the powers of body, mind and heart are to be 
developed and directed in suchr a manner as to promote their 
highest usefulness and happiness. A teacher will need to 
give to this work his undivided attention, to be in any high 
degree successful. His knowledge, his energy, his tact, his 
wisdom, will be brought into requisition. To give himself to 
other employments out of « school hours," which shall wjth- 
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draw in any measure his interest from the school, or be ex- 
hausting to his strength; is to rob the school of its due. 

It is the duty of parents and others to encourage the 
teacher to give his time and undivided attention to the school. 
There are but few districts in our State, where there are 
twenty or more boys and girls of fair talents to be educated, 
that cannot afford to keep a good teacher so engaged. To 
tempt such a teacher to engage in some other employment 
out of school hours, that he may thus make out for himself a 
fair salary, is to rob a rich harvest by withholding at the seed 
time. The influence in a community for good of a teacher 
adapted to his work, and pursuing it with energy, is incalcu- 
lable. His time, knowledge, experience, wisdom and energy 
may all be used to advantage to the school. And a good 
teacher is worth many times more to a people than he costs 
them. 

3. To retain such teachers :''in their positions. We can 
but think that much of the money expended for school pur- 
poses is wasted through the frequent change of teachers 
which is so common, particularly outside of our largest towns. 
A good teacher's influence increases as he becomes better 
known to his pupils. His attainments more and more com- 
mand their respect ; they feel more and more the power of 
his character upon their own lives ; and his instructions have 
an increasing weight. By more familiar acquaintance with 
his pupils, a teacher is enabled to adapt his instructions to 
their varied wants. He needs to know the characteristics and 
condition of each pupil, in order that he may apply to each 
one the proper restraints and stimulants. It takes time to 
acquire this knowledge. There is some advance made in a 
mutual understanding the first term. But from better ac- 
quaintance, the second term will be more profitable than the 
first, and the third, than the second, and the fourth, than the 
third. It is certainly very poor economy to part with a good 
teacher as soon as he begins to become acquainted with the 
wants of his scholars. Motives are influencing in there 
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changes which are far from being worthy. Personal and 
party prejudice, and a desire to secure for some friend the 
wages which have been paid to a faithful teacher, are making 
changes which are not called for by the highest interests of 
our schools. Disaster and waste are the results of such un- 
called for changes. 

I dwell thus upon the subject of the teachers, because it is 
vital to the welfare of our schools, and the general interests 
of society. It matters very little how perfect may be our 
school system, unless we have good teachers. Poor teachers 
will render ineflScient good laws ; while good teachers will 
do very much to correct the defects of a poor system. 

Good teachers may be had if the demand is made for them, 
and they are encouraged. They will be demanded and en- 
couraged, when the people generally appreciate their work 
and influence. All who regard the happiness and the highest 
success of the rising generation ; all who desire to increase 
the power of moral and Christian principles over the minds 
and hearts of our people ; all who desire that our Eepublic 
shall stand for generations to come an argument for the ex- 
cellence of free institutions, should co-operate in bringing in- 
to our schools and sustaining those who are properly q>iaV 
ified to be the educators of our children and youth. 

JOHN COLBY, 
Commissioner of Schools for Rockingham County^ 
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• REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO 
THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



That I might prepare myself for a faithful performance 
of the duties of the office of School Commissioner, I visited 
the Massachusetts State Normal School, at Salem, and had a 
long conference with the Principal, Prof. A. Crosby, and I 
also visited some other schools in the cities in Massachusetts, 
and conferred with the Assistant Secretary of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts. This delayed and interrupted 
my winter circuit a little, yet I thought the benefit of my 
observations would more than counterbalance the evils re- 
sulting from delay. I have visited schools as faithfully as I 
could, considering the meager appropriation at present made 
for the services of the Commissioner, and have lectured in 
each town in which the committee made arrangements, or 
thought it desirable, except that my appointed visit to Lee 
was prevented by fatal sickness in my family. In Great 
Falls, instead of a public lecture, I addressed the teachers 
and committee, and we had an evening of conference together. 
Manifestly I could visit only a part of the schools in our 
large towns, where we have from sixteen to twenty districts. 
In some towns I have sought to visit those schools which have 
not previously been visited by the Commissioner, and were 
the office not made so changeable, a plan might be adopted by 
which the various schools would be reached alternately. In 
6 
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going through the county I have had several objects in view, 
such as these : 

1. To see how much interest the people have in their 
schools, and to promote that "interest by lectures; by im- 
pressing the duty of visiting the schools, and of encouraging 
scholars, and by other means. As an indication of the de- 
gree of interest, 1 have looked at the condition of the school 
houses, and sought to find whether they were supplied with 
any apparatus, or aid to teachers, such as outline maps, or 
globes, or sufficient black-boards, dictionaries, etc. 

There is far too little interest in the community generally. 
Many neglect their schools, are careless about sending scholars 
in season and regularly, appear indifiFerent about their progress 
in studies, or their thorough understanding of that which they 
go over, and do not look after the interests of the school by 
visiting it, or by encouraging the teacher. In some districts 
the school meeting is not called, or not attended, and no care 
is taken to secure good teachers. But in other places more 
interest is manifested. Judicious prudential committees should 
be chosen, and able superintending committees should be bet- 
ter encouraged than they are in some places. Usually the 
superintending committees seem to be faithfully attending to 
their duties, and deserve thanks from the people. Their sug. 
gestions and advice ought to receive more attention than is 
given in most towns. Would not the interests of the schools 
be promoted by merging both sets of committees into one 
board for the whole town ? 

There is a necessity for a committee to examine teachers 
and schools, to recommend books, and have the general duties 
which belong to superintending committees. There are also, 
in our State, advantages in having a local committee, chosen 
by each district, acquainted with local wants, attending to the 
school houses, procuring wood, etc., and making all the people 
of the district more interested. It would probably be inju- 
dicious to abolish the office of prudential committee, as some 
have proposed to do. Public sentiment probably, would not 
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sustain such action. If the prudential committees, chosen by 
each district, were constituted a Board of Education for the 
town, to examine teachers together, to recommend school 
books, and attend to other general wants of the schools, and 
to appoint some superintendent to examine the schools, sev- 
eral important advantages would be combined. Responsibil- 
ity for the schools would then rest on this board, without 
being divided as now between the two kinds of committees ; 
•each district would be represented, and its local wants known ; 
all the teachers would be examined in presence of the com- 
mittee who engaged them, and by that committee so far as he 
chose to ask questions, and friends of the candidates might 
also be present; union of effort among the districts of a 
town could be secured, and some prejudices would be removed. 
The expense need be no greater, if so great, as the* present 
system, while increased efficiency might be gained. 

Some of those whose aid is needed to keep our schools in 
good condition, have become alienated through various causes. 
This is unfortunate for the schools and for those persons. 
Will not such give up their alienation and join with others in 
promoting the common good? Keep political differences? 
sectarian prejudices, neighborhood quarrels and family feuds 
out of the way. 

Many of our school houses are unfit for use. Farmers 
build good bams for their cattle, but often send their child- 
ren to an old, uncomfortable, unhealthy building to spend the 
hours when they need to be getting an education. There is a 
fair number of new school-houses through the county, but too 
little room is allowed for recitation classes in many school- 
rooms which are otherwise excellent. 

2. I made it an object to see the standing of our schools 
compared with what they formerly were, with private schools 
and with what they ought to be ; and to raise them toward a 
higher position both intrinsically and in public estimation. 

As to the comparative standing of our schools, some, prob- 
ably the majority, are improving, but some are sadly declin- 
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ing. Some towns have made smaller appropriations than in 
former years, and the wages of male teachers have been a 
little higher, as they ought to be. In the farming portions, 
the schools are smaller than formerly from the decline of pop- 
ulation, and from the fact that pupils do not continue in 
school so long as was customary. But schpols in villages are 
increasing in numbers. Many of our public schools compare 
favorably with private schools and academies, and they ought 
to be the best, and would be, if all the parents were inter- 
ested. The schools in our more populous places are well 
graded ; but a few places need a division and grading of the 
scholars. Some small districts ought to be united. 

3. A prominent object was to see whether teachers were 
faithfully attending to their duties, whether they were inter- 
ested, qualified and efficient ; whether they were prompt and 
regular ; and whether they were exerting a salutary influence 
on the morals, habits and culture of the young ; and, so far 
as I had time, to make suggestions for their benefit. I found 
the majority, whom I have seen, faithful, devoted to their 
work and useful. There are in our county, some excellent 
teachers who deserve commendation. A few are working so 
hard as to injure their own health. Teaching, when fully ap- 
preciated and its duties felt, is a laborious and difficult call- 
ing, burdened with responsibility and taxing all the-powers. 
But some of our teachers are unfaithful, or unsuccessful, and 
there is a lamentable waste of money, and injury to the 
schools. Among the causes of failure, I have noticed defici- 
ency in preparation, inability to govern, neglect to attend to 
the work of teaching, indolence, want of knowledge of human 
nature, i. e. want of common sense, inexperience and ineffici- 
ency. 

We need some special means for preparing teachers for 
their occupation. There is now in this State no way for 
them to obtain any particular preparation, except by private 
study and attending schools, which do not make this a dis- 
tinct object. 
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Some schools show the great advantages resulting from 
continuing the same teacher for successive terms, instead of 
the changes which are too prevalent. 

4. I sought to look, as much as possible, after the inter- 
ests of the scholars; whether they were regularly attending; 
whether they have suflBicient studies and those most needed; 
what progress they are making and whether they are prepar- 
ing to be intelligent citizens ; and what is their deportment 
and character ; and to do what lay in my power by remarks 
in schools and lectures, to promote all these interests, to in- 
spire them with a love of learning, a desire to improve, and 
a spirit of obedience and morality. 

Our schools lose incalculably by irregular attendance, by 
dilatoriness and waste of time and by neglect of studies. 
Some scholars are not obedient, but out-breaking disorder in 
schools is an evil less frequent now than formerly. Some 
studies are unduly neglepted. Writing and geography in 
particular are crowded aside from many schools. There is 
little knowledge of .the particular parts of our own State, and 
no help in our school text-books in communicating this in- 
formation, which every scholar needs. There is oft^n a rep- 
etition in studying over and over, the first part of the books 
in successive terms, without going forward to the last part 
and finishing the book. Some scholars do not have studies 
enough to occupy all their time, and others go over studies 
too superficially. 

Such are some of the suggestions which seem important. 
Many others have occurred to nie, but probably these are as 
many as will receive attention at present. 

My conclusion is that our schools, though far from being 
perfect, or what we wish, are on the whole answering their 
purpose as well as other interests of society ; but they should 
he improved by the care of parents, the attention of commu- 
nity, the lilDeral appropriation of money, good school laws, 
the wise supervision of committees, the faithful efforts of 
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teachers, improved methods of teaching and of study, and 
diligence of scholars. 

Amid all the excitements of war and the calls of patriot- 
ism, still let us take care of education, that good government 
may be continued by our children, and morality, civil order, 
Christianity and civilization may be secure. 

Our public schools deserve constant attention. Their snc- 
sess will insure very important benefits to society, or their 
failure will entail incalculable injury. 

I thought a brief statement of facts, of the condition of our 
schools and of the conclusions to which I have been led, 
might profitably be laid before the community in the papers, 
which circulate through the county, for only a limited number 
of copies of the report of the Board of Education is now 
published : therefore I prepared an article giving the results 
of my observations, which was published in the local papers 
of the county, and I have reason to know awakened some 
interest. 

EDUCATION SHOULD BE NATIONAL. 

The duty of educating the young to be citizens belongs to 
the whole nation, and should be considered not as a volun- 
tary matter for each State, or local community to attend to 
or neglect, but as an obligation imposed upon all the States 
and all the communities embraced under the general govern- 
ment. Aristotle says, " The most effective way of preserv- 
ing a State," by which he means, manifestly, a body politic, 
an entire civil system and government, and not a part of the 
country, as we name States, " is to bring up the citizens in 
the spirit of the government ; to fashion, and as it were, to 
cast them in the mould of the constitution," Hence one of 
the first duties of the government, connected with its own 
preservation and permanence, is to secure the education of 
the youth, so far as shall fit them to be good citizens. A 
prominent duty of a well governed and firee people is to see 
to the education of those on whom must hereafter depend 
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government and freedom. Hence it is the right of the Gov- 
ernment of the nation to require education in all parts of the 
country under its laws. And the government of the United 
States may properly require of all the States, some system of 
general education, and may ensure this to all the people, as 
implied in the promise to secure a republican form of gov- 
ernment. We are reaping, in this war, the tremendous evils, 
springing in part from a want of a system of general educa- 
tion in the rebellious States. This should be a warning to 
our nation not to neglect the education of all the people, and 
not to allow education to be neglected by any of the States. 
A resolution declaring this to be the opinion of the Legisla- 
ture of this State, or a memorial sent up to the Congress of 
the United States, requesting that there be measures taken 
which shall securQ either a national system of education, or, 
what may be better, sh%ll require each State to maintain an 
efficient system of &ee education for all its youth, might be 
appropriate to the present state of affairs, and might be use- 
ftd in view of the reorganization of old States and the ad- 
mission of new. While the United States Government watches 
over various national interests, agricultural, commercial, etc., 
it has hitherto done nothing to promote the common school 
education. Through the Smithsonian Institute it advances 
and diffuses knowledge, but no part of its labors have reached 
the people, or advanced tho education of the greater part of 
the youth. Ought not this Institute, or the Government of 
the United States to publish some reports on education as 
much as on agriculture and other subjects, and to promote 
this important interest of society, this foundation of free gov- 
ernment ? 

ROGER M. SARGENT, 

Cimmissumer far Strafford County. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON SCHOOLS TO THE SECBETAHY 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATIOK. 



Receiving my appointment quite late in the fall to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of the former Commission- 
er, I had not the advantage of consultation with my colleagues 
on the Board of Education, but hastened to the work already 
pressing itself upon me, aided only by the light derived from 
a perusal of tlie laws of New Hampshire^. These I endeav- 
ored carefully and thoroughly to carry out, in all things re- 
lating to the duties of my ofl&ce. 

There is of course a great difference to be found in the 
pains taken to promote the interests of the common schools ; 
not only in different parts of the county, but in the various 
school districts of the same town. There are to be found, 
side by side with each other, in every town, districts which 
present nearly opposite characteristics. The one has pre- 
pared a comfortable, convenient and well located building for 
its school. It has provided the necessary apparatus for 
teaching. It selects ia careful and intelligent Prudential Com- 
mittee. It secures the services of an able and well-educated 
teacher. It supports and encourages him in his work. Its 
children are sent to school clean, and punctual. They are 
interested in their work. They recite promptly and fully 
when questioned, and are orderly and well behaved in school. 

There is another district lying along side, where the very 
opposite state of things prevails. The people are contented 
with an old, cold, inconvenient and badly situated school 
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house. They take any man for Prudential Committee who 
happens to want the ofl&ce. He selects a teacher without 
reference to qualifications, a daughter, niecC; or cousin, as the 
case may be. The parents pay no attention to the school, 
and give it no encouragement. The children are disorderly, 
dirty, and irregular in their attendance. Their work in school 
is poorly done. They half-learn, and half-recite their lessons. 
The entire thing is but a make shift for a school. 

ThQ Commissioner finds these contrasts in every town that 
he enters. He finds schools of almost all degrees of excel- 
lence according as the districts in which they are situated are 
more or less intelligent, energetic, and pains-taking. I am 
glad to say that so far as I have been able to observe, the 
proportion of good schools in Sullivan county is fully as large 
as in any other part of the State. There are several towns 
in which the number of good schools has far exceeded that 
of poor ones. The names of Croydon, Langdon, and Clare- 
mont may be honorably mentioned among these. In most of 
the towns, the good were in the majority. There are many 
districts which have, during the past winter, maintained 
schools of very marked excellence. I may venture to name 
especially among the larger schools in District No. 9, in 
Grantham Hollow, notwithstanding the great mixture of large 
and small pupils ; No. 3, in Langdon, No. 4, in Goshen — 
and those in Nos. 1 and 1*1 in Claremont, No. 1, in Acworth, 
the village high school in Charlestown, No. 5, in Croydon, 
and I am sure 1 may also add No. 2, in Croydon, though I 
must speak from report in this case as stormy weather 
prevented my visiting it. Among the Bmaller,^No. 8, in 
Cornish, No. 3, in Sunapee, No. 5, in Lempster, and No. 12^ 
ia Bast Plainfield, are deserving of mention. There are 
doubtless many others equally meritorious which I was un- 
able to visit during the winter's tour. 

It was cheering indeed to observe the interest taken by 
some districts in their school. And in such cases it was al- 
so a pleasant iduty to gratify and increase that interest^ and 
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to promote the efficiency of their discipline in instmction. 
It was equally saddening to witness the apathy' of others in 
a subject of 'such vital consequence, and it was up-hill work 
to endeavor to incite them to do their duty by their child- 
ren. The hope of the Republic is in its children. If they 
be well-trained, well disciplined, virtuous and intelligent, the 
Republic may look forward to days of prosperity, happiness 
and honor in the future. If it now takes a high stand among 
the nations of the earth for the intelligence and virtue of its 
citizens, it will advance to a yet higher and more glorious 
position in the generation to come. If on the other hand 
they be carelessly taught, and badly disciplined, the Repub- 
lic will sink in the scale of national excellence and honor. 
Ignorance and lawlessness will prevail. Our own communi- 
ties, arid our own home institutions will feel the effects. Our 
posterity will suffer from the results of this apathy and neg- 
lect. 

While therefore we express our gratification at what has 
been done and is doing by many in the way of education, we 
cannot but endeavor to rouse those who are making no efforts. 
If a man have no children of his own, he has at least an in- 
terest in the well being of his community, in having good, 
intelligent and virtuous neighbors around him, in having those 
who are to be his neighbors in future well brought up and 
educated. If he have children of course he has a still great- 
er interest in their future welfare and h^ own. He has an 
interest in seeing that they become int^gent and respected 
men and women. He has a great interest in their being 
brought up in virtue, honor and wisdom. For where can be 
the parents' happiness in old age if their children have 
been allowed to grow up in ignorance and vice ? What can 
they look forward to in their days of infirmity and depend- 
ence but misery and vain regret. Therefore, for their own 
sake, as well as for that of the republic, they should take 
great pains with their schools and their scholars. Make 
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each school a good one — they cannot all be equally good per- 
haps. But with care they can all be good. 

In many districts the commissioner has found too great a 
number of text-books in use. Through the urgency of parents, 
an accommodating teacher has allowed his pupils to bring in 
any books they might have, instead of requiring them to use 
those established by the superintendent ; this has obliged him 
to increase the number of classes to such an extent, in some 
cases, as greatly to impair the efficiency of the school. One 
teacher told me he was actually attending to thirty-eight dif- 
ferent exercises in the course of a day, including the reading 
of the New Testament in the morning. Of course, every- 
thing must be crowded through at the highest speed, and no 
study could receive the attention ifc merited. The teacher 
was then sacrificing his own time to the extent of three quar- 
ters of an hour per day, besides the regular school-hours, 
without extra pay. If parents will not get the proper book 
for their children, they ought, in justice, to pay the teacher 
for the extra time they cause him to use. This case is an 
extreme one, but the same thing prevailed, to some extent, in 
many places. The injury that results is not to two or three 
pupils only, but to the entire school. 

Let the citizens of the various towns see to it that laws in 
regard to school books are properly carried out. It will be 
easy to secure the use of good ones, and when such are once 
authorized, there ought to be a check put upon frequent and 
wanton changes. 

> Allow me to call attention to a law enacted at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature to accomplish this result. It is pro- 
vided in chapter 2721 of the Pamphlet Laws, that all school 
books in use, or that shall be introduced, shall continue in 
use for three years, in any town which shall adopt this law. 
This, certainly, is rather an unguarded law. If judicious 
care is first used to see that proper books and no others are 
established in the schools, it might be adopted with benefit ; 
but if it is to oblige superintendents and teachers to continue 
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the nse of bad books or of a great and injurious variety be- 
cause books happen to be in use, it had better never be adopt- 
ed. As far as I know, it has not been adopted in any town. 

In the upper and lower tier of towns it was found that the 
attendance upon many of the schools had been greatly dimin- 
ished by diphtheria and other throat diseases. One school had 
lost six out of eleven by death. In several, these diseases 
prevailed to such an extent as to lessen the number of pupils 
in attendance by one-third or one-fourth. May it not be the 
case that a tendency to throat diseases is induced and 
increased by the heat and closeness of many of our school 
rooms ? My own experience in passing from one to another 
is, that almost all were kept too hot for health. The children 
complain of cold feet. The stove is consequently crammed 
with wood until the atmosphere about their heads must range 
at nearly eighty degrees before their feet are warm. . I would 
suggest that every school-room should have a double floor, 
with some space between the upper and lower flooring ; and 
that every desk should have a bar for the feet to rest upon? 
raised a few inches from the floor, like those in railway cars. 

I also observed that children were allowed to go out from 
the school-room into the cold air and upon the snowy ground, 
without sufficient additional clothing to enable them to with- 
stand so great a change. Teachers ought, at least, to see that 
children wear the wrappings that their parents provide. 
While we supply means for the improvement of the mind, we 
ought also most carefully to watch lest injury is done to the 
body. There is little use in giving a good education, if we 
take away good health. 

I regret to see that musical exercises are introduced into 
so few of our schools. It is a delightfiil sight to see all join- 
ing together in some of the excellent school music that is 
now so abundantly furnished. It does good to both teacher 
and scholar ; it produces harmony in more senses than one. 
If a dull, rainy day has had its depressing efi'ect, music cheers 
lip the spirits and restores elasticity of mind. If bad lessons 
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or misconduct have disturbed the equanimity of the teacher, 
and discipline has ruffled the tempers of the children, music 
will smooth the wrinkled brow, and restore good nature and 
pleasant feeling to all. Music begins the day cheerfully and 
ends it pleasantly. It gilds the memory of the school days 
ended, and brightens the anticipations of those which are to 
come. 

The substantial branches of a common school education are 
found, in general, to be well attended to in Sullivan County. 
The peculiar bias of teachers leads them sometimes to give 
undue preference to one of these branches, but our youth are 
not likely to receive a one sided education from this cause, 
as long as the changing of teachers is so frequent. 

The Commissioner desires to express his thanks to the 
Superintendents of the various towns for the kindness and 
hospitality with which they received him, and aided him in 
performing the duties of his office. They spared no pains in 
pron^oting the purposes of his visit and in showing him the 
true conditions of their several schools, accompanying him 
themselves in most of his rounds. The excellent Superin- 
tendant of Lempster was unfortunately called away by fami- 
ly affliction, but had made all the necessary arrangements to 
facilitate my labors. The Superintendent of Washington I 
did not have the pleasure of meeting ; probably some trouble 
in the mail had prevented him from receiving a notification of 
my visit. Nevertheless I made arrangements for an address 
in the evening, and gave such notice as I could, during the 
day in the various school districts visited. It gave me pleas- 
ure to find a full and attentive audience assembled at the ap- 
pointed time, which listened with an apparent interest to the 
addresses of myself and others. I was much indebted to 
Langdon Healy, Esq., for advice and assistance on this visi- 
tation. 

A tolerable degree of interest has been manifested in the 
subject of common schools in most towns of the county. 
The evening addresses were pretty well attended. The 
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Commissioner was well listened to, and was generally follow- 
ed by prominent citizens with remarks which were greatly 
calculated to benefit the cause. To these and all others who 
have aided him in promoting the interests of common schools, 
the Commissioner desires to return his acknowledgements. 

The town of Claremont voted, at the annual town meet- 
ing in March, to establish a town high school, and appropria- 
ted a sum of money to carry out the design. I am sorry to 
have to add that at a subsequent meeting the vote was re- 
scinded. Such a high school is a great advantage to a town 
and especially so to the larger ones. It promotes the gen- 
eral intelligence of the inhabitants. It obviates the necessi- 
ty of sending children away to a distant academy at a great 
expense. It gives the benefit of a good education to many 
who otherwise could not afford it. It attracts pupils from 
other towns. It presents a great inducement to parents, who 
have families of children growing up, to move into so advan- 
tageous a neighborhood. The Commissioner ventures to ex- 
press the hope that the project is only laid J)y for a season, 
and that a few years will see not only Claremont, but Charles- 
town and Newport with this addition to their already great 
natural advantages. 

RespectMly submitted, 

FRANCIS CHASE, 

Cotnmusioner of Schools for Sullivan County. 
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ROOKINGHAM COUNTY. 
BARNSTEAD. 

With but few exceptions, our schools, during the year have 
made good improvement. The course of instruction has been 
well adapted to meet their wants. Our teachers, for the 
most part have been those well qualified, and skillful in im- 
parting instruction. 

The Prudential Committees are deserving much praise for 
doing their duty so faithfully in the selection of teachers. 
Many of the higher branches, within the last few years have 
been introduced into our schools, requiring teachers of a 
higher grade than formerly ; excluding those who were con- 
sidered respectable in their vocation some twenty years ago ; 
but we are aware, with good teachers, schools are not always 
prosperous. The prosperity of our schools depends much 
upon home influence, every teacher knows that it is impossi- 
ble, in most cases, to inspire an interest in those scholars, 
where parents show no interest in their improvement. And 
I am led to believe that many parents take no interest in the 
schools, or in the improvement of their children, thus throw- 
ing a double task upon the teacher. More fault is to be 
found with the parents than with the scholars ; for if they 
cared anything about it, they would see that their children 
were early at school, and punctual every day when it was 
possible. But by looking over the record of attendance, we 
see by the tardy and absent marks, so many signs of " I don't 
care/' on the part of parents and pupils. Parents must 
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bestir themselves if they would have their children learn. 
They must visit the teacher and see if he is not doing r^ht; 
if his child is causing no unnecessary 4T0uble ; if he cannot do 
or say something to create an interest, and finally see if he 
can do anything to help the teacher, the scholars or the 
school. If parents would take the requisite interest, I see 
no reason why our schools should not be of a high order, for 
many of the scholars have good minds, and intellectual tastes. 
It is also of great importance that our teachers have the 
co-operation of the parents in maintaining good order in the 
school-room. No better way can be found to injure the 
order of a school, no surer way devised to cripple the effi- 
ciency of the teacher, taking from him all power to do the 
children good afterward, than for parents to uphold their 
children against the teacher, or speak disparagingly of him 
in their presence. 

N. S. Nutter, 
5. 5. Committee of Barnsteai. 



GILFORD, 



Your Committee has attended the usual duties imposed on 
him by law, according to the best of his judgment, not how- 
ever, without some embarrassment. The law makes it the 
duty of the Prudential Committee to notify the Superintend- 
ing Committee when the school in his district is to com- 
mence, and when it is to close. Yet but three or four of the 
Prudential Committees in the town have given any notice of 
the commencement or close of their schools, and it has been 
very difl&eult for your Superintendent to know when the terms 
would close, and in two or three instances your committee 
failed to examine the school for want of notice of their close. 
It is to be hoped in the future, that the district will elect 
such men for their Prudential Committees as will take an in- 
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terest in their schoolS; and faithfiilly attend to the duties im- 
posed on them by law. * 

It is to be feared that the schools in this town have been 
too much neglected, and in consequence of this neglect, much 
money has been wasted. The more critical the supervision, 
other things being equal, the less school money would be 
wasted. It is bad policy for the town to change Superin- 
tending School Committee every year, for its takes one year 
to get acquainted with the wants of the schools. At the 
commencement of the terms this year, we made an effort to 
improve the government of the schools by dispensing with 
the foolish habit of whispering, and few of the teachers enter- 
ed into this with a will, and have succeeded beyond our ex- 
pectation ; others have taken no interest in this direction, and 
of course there has been no improvement. 

Our schools have enjoyed some prosperity during the year, 
but they have not accomplished what they can be rn^de to 
accomplish by proper care and judicious supervision. 

We should bestow upon our common schools our highest 
care, for they are our only hope to educate the masses. They 
are, in fact, the hope of the nation. Let us, then, rally around 
our common schools, and give them that support they need. 
\ C. H. Smith, 

5. 5. Committee of Gilford. 



GILMANTON. 



The exhibit of the condition of our schools afibrds gratify- 
iiig evidence of their prosperity ; and it cannot be denied 
that the schools of Gilmanton, with a few exceptional instan- 
ces, are to-day in a state which is quite satisfactory, and, in 
^ny respects, in advance of previous years. Some of them 
have attained a position in which they will bear favorable 
compariapn with the best that this region can boast. 
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TSj unfortimately, the nitmber of fmexceptioruiMe te&cbers 
was small, most of them were industrious, and warmly inte^ 
ested for the welfare of their pupils, and, if we except two 
or three, there is not a district or school-room in the town ' 
that does not evince the results of excellent instruction. 
Yet we will not forbear to express our disapprobation of the 
custom, which is becoming far too prevalent, of employing so 
young, and, consequently, inexperienced teachers, for our small 
and backward schools ; especially do we protest s^alnst em- 
ploying such teachers for that class of our winter schools. 

With many persons, even now, in this enlightened age, it 
seems to be the belief that almost any one of moderate ac- 
quirements is competent to teach a small school of children 
between five and ten years of age. Parents can cherish no 
error more fatal to the best interests of their dbiildren. If it 
does not demand the same amount and extent of scholarship, 
it requires a peculiar adaptedness to teach, and, at least, as 
high an order of talent to instruct and govern, properly, a 
class of pupils of five as of fifteen years. Since, therefore, 
the elevation of our standard of popular education depends, 
very much, on the character of our smaller schools, and 
younger scholars, too much discretion cannot be exercised 
in the selection of their teachers. 

The course pursued by several of the Prudential Commit- 
tees renders it necessary to remind them that the law makes 
no provisions whatever for the examination of teachers after 
they begin their schools ; and it expressly states that it is 
ihdr duty, not the teacher*s, to give seasonable notice to the 
Superintendent of the commencement and close of each term. 
Through th^ir remissness in these particulars, we were un- 
able to perform our whole duty. ' 

It may not be unprofitable to enumerate some of the es- 
sential elements of the Model School^ in the disregard of 
which consist the more obvious defects of a portion of our 
teachers. A careful arrangement of the exercises of tb^ 
school and the adoption, by the teacher, of some d^nUe 4^ 
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tern of infitructioB, tbe complete rejection, of the "draining- 
otd'^ method of condaotmg recitations, in which the manner of 
asking the questions, either suggests their ansirers, or indi- 
rectly repeats them, tiie absolute discarding of the equally 
injurious " pouring-in'* process, where the teacher both asks 
and anstoers the questions, does the talking, and crowds the 
young mind with unintelligible facts, a cheerful compliance 
with all necessary rules, a neatly swept and tastefully decor- 
ated school-room, frequent recourse to appropriate illustra- 
tions, and daily use of the black-board, are among the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of this class of schools. If, then, 
tlie enhancement of our district schools is desired, the most 
cUrect and effectual way to accomplish this end, is to select 
audi teachers only as, having the disposition and ability to do 
it, will adopt and enforce these measures. 

It seems to be utterly superfluous to expatiate, in general 
terms, upon the inestimable value of our educational system. 
It is one of those ennobling feature^of our civilization which 
needs no defence ; and he who derogates it displays eccentric 
traits akin to idiocy or insanity. 

This scheme of education, which embraces morality and 
religion, and extends its privileges to the nuzsees, is the comer 
stone of our social fabric. By it we sustain an exalted rank 
among nations, our armies are made invincible, and our re- 
sources are developed ; without it, we degenerate as. an in- 
telligent, moral, and prosperous people. Its value cannot be 
over-estimated ; no care or cost necessary to secure it, can 
be excessive, or wisely withheld. The perilous times in 
whose midst we live, should allow no neglect of these nur- 
series of our civilization; rather should we find cause in 
them to redouble our efforts. 

Let us earnestly hope, then, that the schools of Gilmanton, 
not only, but of New England and the entire North, may con- 
tinue to improve and prosper, till their influence shall radiate 
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throughout our land, and the repentant rebels shall sing their 
euphonic praises. ^ 

A. H. Hatch, 
S, S. Commiitee of GilmanUm. 



LACONIA. 



I am happy in expressing the opinion that the improve- 
ment which has been made in the town during the past year, 
with a few exceptions, was very good, and am under an obli- 
gation to speak in regard to the moral deportment of the 
schools. In regard to the whispering, in District No. 1 and 
2, some of the scholars have not been known to whisper for 
the past year during school hours. It is very agreeable to 
visit schools under such good discipline, and to learn of their 
morals ; it is of great importance to us as a nti^tion to have 
the morals of our children well looked after. We should 
endeavor to correct evil habits by a change of practice. I 
consider it to be a great point in the education of children to 
prevent the formation of bad habits. One of these in wast- 
ing their time while at the school. A scholar should be train- 
ed to husband his time, while attending school as much so as 
if in your field at labor. If allowed to idle away their time 
at school, that habit will not depart from them, notwithstand- 
ing their, business may call them, and how small is that num- 
ber who are prompt at their time which has been appointed 
to do business. I would recommend to the schools to have 
the writing better attended. If the children are not learned 
to write in our primary schools seldom if ever they do after- 
wards. Also spelling is very much neglected. Our spelling 
books are laid one side very much too soon. There is a 
good interest in mental arithmetic in most all the districts in 
town. Grammar is very much neglected. We either aim 
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too bigh or too low in that branch. It is one of the pretti- 
est studies we have if rightly taught. 

John Dayis, 2d, 
S, S. Committee of Laconia. 



MEREDITH. 

The schools of the town the past year have been as success- 
M as could be expected under the circumstances. There 
are but four school-houses in town which are at all suitable 
for the purposes to which they are put. There is a very 
greal lack of apparatus for the explanation and elucidation 
of the branches taught. The best interests of the schools re- 
qmre that this lack should be supplied at once. There is not 
attention enough given to writing in our schools generally, 
and every parent should see to it that his children are sup- 
plied with proper writing materials ; its neglect is wholly in- 
excusable. The irregularity in attendance upon school is 
very great, and ought to be remedied ; this, too, for the most 
part, is the work of parents. Much of the benefit of our 
schools is lost; especially is this true of the school in the 
village, because so many of the scholars are absent in " berry 
time." The committee would suggest the propriety of having 
a vacation of two or three weeks in " berry time ;" this would 
in part remedy the- evil. Prudential committees are not care- 
ful enough to notify the superintending committee of the 
commencement and close of their several schools ; and some- 
tmes the notice is so short that it is impracticable to visit 
tie schools. There should be at least three or four days 
nctice. 

Teachers fail in not filling out their registers properly, 
an( in not returning them promptly to the Superintending 
Gonmittee. Teachers are not entitled to their pay till the 
regiiter is returned, and properly filled. One of the great 
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wants of the town is a graded school in tiie vijls^e^ with a 
primary; grammar, and high school department. Then the 
scholars could be so classified that they would learn much 
faster, and any scholar in town could avail himself or her- 
self of the benefits of the high school, and save much money 
in the town, which now goes out of town, and secure all the 
advantages to be found in other places. When will the town 
awake to a sense of the importance of this subject ? When ? 
We have scholars who are an honor to the town, and the 
town ought to take a pride in them, and afford them every 
facility to improve their minds. Our educated sons aBd 
daughters are our best jewels. One name, at least, la tiie 
town has become historic ; that of '' Mast^ Leavitt^" ajftd 
that one name is a great honor to the town, and has givea it 
nndjdng renown. Many of the schools have been seriotoB^ 
interrupted by sickness and death. One ol our best and 
most successful teachers was cut off by death in the midst of 
her usefulness. Other teaqhers have been sick. In one dis- 
trict as many as four scholars have died during the term ct 
school. More than that number have died in the district idh 
eluded in Meredith Village, but not during the term of school. 
God in bis providence is bidding us do quickly for tiie fosmg 
whatever we would do. 

Charles Bubkham, 

0. Butler, 
S. S. Qommittee of MeredUh. 



NEW HAMPTON. 

In view of the facts detailed in the reports and table, <iir 
schools have ei^oyed their usual measure of sueeess* The 
teachers, as a whole, have been interested in their wortiaod 
industrious in their duties. The failures to give satasiMiom 
have been very few. Many have devoted more than thfirie^ 
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quired hours of school to instructing their pupils/ and the 
scholars have generally responded to the zeal of their teach* 
^s. There have been no difiSculties in any of the schools, 
but unusual pleasantness has prevailed, as a whole. 

The Prudential Committee have, many of them, exhibited 
a want of interest in the important task imposed upon them. 
Very few have met the claims of the law in respect to their 
duties to the Superintending School Committees, and only 
two, as you will see by the table, have interested themselves' 
enough to visit the school of their district Men should be 
chosen who have a vital interest in the school. 

As a usual thing, too much attention is given to Mathe- 
matics, to the neglect of other equally important branches, 
This your Committee has endeavored to correct, by creating 
more interest in grammar, and especially in geography. In 
this we have been quite successfiil, and the improvement in 
the latter branches has been excellent 

J. N. Rich, 
S. S. CommiUee of New Hampton. 



SANBORNTON. 

Our teachers as a class, have been faithful in the discharge 
of their duties, and have shown themselves worthy of the 
position they occupied. Whatever particular exceptions there 
may have been to success, there has been encouragmg pro- 
gress ; and in some cases decided advancement. Although 
most of our schools are in a prosperous condition, we would 
remind parents, and friends of education, that they cannot 
move along alone. Parents should be personally interested 
in their school a&irs, if they would see them flourish. They 
should thoroughly acquaint themselves with the management 
of tiie school ; and endeavor to prevent the tardiness and 
irregularity of their cMldren ; and by their presence often $gt 
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the school-room, lend their influence in removing all disorder, 
and maintaining good discipline. The importance af good 
discipline in school is obvious to the mind of every teacher. 
Without it nothing of practical benefit can be accomplished, 

T. B. Mason, 
B. D. Weeks, 
5. S. Committee of Sanhornton. 



UPPER GILMANTON. 

In comparing the present state of the schools of this town, 
with their condition eight years ago, we notice improvement 
in the school houses. Within this time seven of the twelve 
houses in town have been either rebuilt or refitted ; and the 
places of the old are now occupied by new, tasty and com- 
modious houses, which contribute to the health, morals, and 
mental activity of the pupils. The character of most of the 
text-books is materially improved, and their number, in pro- 
portion to the number of scholars that use them, greatly in- 
creased. Formerly, it was no uncommon thing for two, three, 
and sometimes more scholars to use the same book in school. 
Now cases of this kind are less frequent, though there is 
still a deficiency in this respect. The multiplicity of text- 
books has been a great impediment to the advancement of 
our schools. In some districts there were as many different 
lands as scholars. Now there is a uniformity in reading, 
spelling) geography and arithmetic. In grammar there are 
no less than seven kinds of books used. It is very desira- 
ble that a uniformity in this branch, also, be secured as soon 
as practicable. There has justly been much complaint about 
the frequent changes of books. As soon as a book is fairly 
introduced, and the scholars supplied with the required num-* 
b^, a change is .deemed necessary to the greatest good of 
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the schools. The motive power to these philanthropic 
changes is usually the few shillings that the one who makes 
them receives for his trouble. Such legerdemain is a cheat 
upon the public, and should be carefully guai'ded against by 
every Superintending Committee in whose hands is the book- 
recommending power. Irregularity of attendance and tar- 
diness is a great hindrance to the success of schools. Want 
of space forbids an enumeration of the evils resulting from 
this cause; but they are many and obvious. In 1859 the 
average attendance was 84 per cent. 6t the whole attendance. 
In 1860, 82 per cent. The present year 80 per cent. 

Regarding the statistics concerning tardiness, it is pre 
sumed they are not kept up to the facts, as teachers always 
desire to present their schools in their most favorable aspect. 
It cannot be expected that every scholar will be present at 
the opening of the school in the morning, or attend every 
d-ay during the terra. Sickness, bad travelling, and inclement 
weather, in this cold and broken region, all have a tendency 
to increase the number of checks in the school register. But 
we are convinced that most of this irregularity could be 
avoided by greater care and attention upon the part of those 
who send to school. It is of great importance to every per- 
son residing in a school district, that the office of Prudential 
Committee be properly filled. Honesty, good judgment, a 
knowledge of the wants of the district, and efficiency in 
action, together with a personal interest in the welfere of 
the schoolare, qualifications that should be possessed by 
every Committee. The time of holding a school is sometimes 
suited to the accommodation of a few, and the injury of many. 
We frequently hear the remark, that " the school money this 
year belongs to such an one." It should be distinctly imder- 
stood that no person has a right to benefit from school-money, 
except by sending to or attending school in the district in 
which he resides. ' The fact that a person pays a large school 
tax constitutes no claim to the school money. The sacrifice, 
in various ways, of the welfare of schools to individual inte- 
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rests, is a kind of robbery too common among vs, and should 
be deprecated by every person who desires their prosperity. 
Committees sometimes find that, though they have acted hon- 
estly, and upon the best of their jtt(%mentin employing teach- 
ers, they have &iled to make a wise selection, and their 
schools have been wortiiless. Such losses cannot always be 
avoided, and whenever they occur, should stimulate us to 
greater vigilance in the future. It is not often that persons 
present themselves as candidates for teaching whose knowl- 
edge of books is insufficient to enable them to be successful 
teachers ; but w^ frequently find those, who in their knowl- 
edge of human nature ani faculty of imparting what they 
know, and peculiar adaptation to the work of teaching are 
sadly deficient. Some teachers are successful in some dis- 
tricts, and unsuccessful in others. The result is always 
pleasing when we find the right teacher in the right place. 
The teachers who have been employed the present year 
have generally labored earnestly and faithfully. They are 
entitled to credit for diligence and perseverance. But many 
of them seem to have a very indefinite idea of what a good 
school is. They labor earnestly, but in a wrong direction. 
Out of twenty-two terms during the year, only seven or eight 
can be denominated first class schools. The remainder range 
from medium to poor. We do not say that the schools in 
town are of a lower order this year than usual. There has 
been no disturbance requiring the intervention of the com- 
mittee to quell it. Teachers have made but little complaint 
of bad scholars, and parents are generally satisfied with their 
sdhools. Many other cheering facts might be mentioned in 
this connection ; but while the majority have been only me- 
dium they ought to have been good. While the condition of 
school houses, the number, character and uniformity of school 
books are improved, the condition of our schools, as a whole, 
is but little if any better than formerly. If we look for the 
reason for this state of things, we notice the masterly indif- 
ference with which the majority treat the subject of educa- 
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ticiL A feir persona attend the echoal meetings; and fre- 
quently, each of this few is desirous of getting as much of 
the school money as possible. Or they have friends whom 
they desire to initiate into the mysteries of pedagogueism, re- 
gardless of their fitness for the position. Still less do they 
visit the school room and actoally witness the arduous efforts 
of the teacher in charming into subjection their o&pring, and 
in '' teaching the young idea how to shoot" 

This material world is too busy making money ; too eager 
in the pursuit of the almighty dollar, to giye the subject of 
education more than a passing notice. It is deemed of too 
little consequence to elicit their attention. They pay their 
school tax, erect school houses, furnish school books, and 
send their children to school, and here their efforts cease. 
They withhold that earnest solicitude, that untiring vigilance 
and watchfulness that the importance of the subject demands, 
and that other subjects of less importance receive. Teachers 
are very deficient in the faculty of governing and teaching 
schools. The Superintending Committee is sometimes cen- 
sured for not examining teachers more thoroughly ; and is 
always more or less blamed for every poor school. We 
never intentionally allow a person to commence a schooL 
whose education is not sufficient to enable him to be success* 
fill; but in regard to temper, disposition and capacity for 
the government of schools it is more difficult to decide. A 
first class teacher for every school cannot be obtained under 
the present state of lethargy in regard to this subject. Parents 
are measurably satisfied with medium, and sometimes poor 
schools ; when they imperatively demand that a more healthy 
atmosphere shall pervade our schools, we are of the opinion 
that they will rapidly improve. Let us lay aside prejudice, 
selfishness, and indifference, and unitedly and persistently 
labor for the advancement of our schools, and the result will 
be satisfiwtory. 

' In conclusion, we think the schools of Uppgr Gilmanton 
the past year, have been as successful as could be expected, 
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considering the limited time; care and solicitude bestowed 
upon them. 

Joseph PlumeB; 
Superintending School GommiUee, 



CARROLL COUNTY. 



BROOKFIELD 



It is thought by many persons that the season for improve- 
ment, or educating, should commence and end at certain fixed 
points. To this we should agree, but that those points should 
commence, and end, at the earliest, and latest gleam of in- 
telligence, in life is equally important. There should be, and 
is a great interest manifested in devising the best methods for 
obtaining intellectual wealth this interest might be very much 
increased, in a country vicinity like our own. Intelligent 
men will make this a subject of thought, but men of intelli- 
gence do not always practice what they think, even if that 
practice would shower numberless blessings on future poster- 
ity. The greatest incentive to good deeds is a good example 
well carried out and persisted in. There is a great simi ari- 
ty in the training of youth and the training of plants. There 
must be a right beginning at the right time, and in a proper 
manner followed by a careful and untiring watchfulness if 
you would secure the desired end. If a field of grain or 
vegetibles is left exposed to the ruthless marauding of what- 
ever comes along, a sensible boy of six years of age would at 
once tell you what would be the result of such a procedure. 
In like manner if no restraint is put upon the inclinations of 
youth and he is left to bufifet with temptation, and all the evil 
counsels to which he is subjected, together with the bad ex- 
amples of associates, the conclusion in regard to his future is 
easily arrived at ; in ninety nine cases out of every hundred, 
the fi:uits of such a course would be destruction. The schools 
8 
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in this town the past year have been carried on with an aver- 
age of success ; there is still left plenty of room for improye- 
ment and a small chance for the reverse. Number of male 
teachers employed during the year, two ; female teachers, five; 
all have met with a certain degree of success ; five of the 
seven employed during the year have previously taught in 
this town. The want of punctuality has been a great hindrance 
to the prosperity; of our schools the past year, the responsibil- 
ity of which, in my humble opinion, must rest with the parents ; 
there are however honorable exceptions. It is a general com- 
plaint that our schools are short, but they are long enough 
unless they can be better improved. Teachers are often com- 
plained of for being distant and unsocial in their manners to- 
ward those whose children they are employed to instruct 
They too can complain of the same injustice towards them- 
selves ; there should be a friendly and social intercourse be- 
tween parents, teachers and pupils, for only in this way can 
the highest possible good be obtained. The amount expend- 
ed for the instruction of youth in our common schools where 
nothing is raised beyond what the law requires, is compara- 
tively nothing. 

Charles Colman, 
S. S. Committee of Brookfield. 



EFFINGHAM 



I beg leave to say that there is a want of energy with 
many of the parents in visiting schools. Every citizen should 
consider it their duty to visit the school in his district twice 
at least during the session. And if parents would make our 
common schools a blessing to their children, they must instill 
into the minds of their children the importance of obeying 
every command in the school-room. They must teach their 
children that the teacher's requests are^ imperative as their 
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own, and must be obeyed. Another principal obstacle in the 
way of the advancement of the pupils springs from the prac- 
tice of placing them into higher books than they can compre- 
hend. " To know what we pretend to know," should be the 
motto of both teacher and scholar. v 

J. L. Drake, 
jS. 5. Committee of Efingham. 



FREED M. 

SCHOOL HOUSES AND FURNITURE. 

The wretched and dejected condition of our school houses, 
and the scantiness and meanness of school-room apparatus, 
ought at once to receive the special attention of the whole 
town, and means should be devised without delay, to put 
them in such condition as would render them comfortable ac- 
commodating, and make them in some degree correspond to 
the model school houses of the present time. The most of 
our school houses are old and dilapidated buildings, roughly 
built from ten to twenty-five years ago, many of them un- 
clapboarded, and unpainted, shingles dangling from the roofs, 
chimneys destitute of one half the bricks, with desks and seats 
whittled down to one half of their former size, placed in so 
high and perpendicular a position that the smaller scholars 
have to sit with their feet suspended midway between the 
seat and floor, their hands thrown forward and upward to 
reach the desk^ in order to keep them from falling or sliding 
to the floor, their heads and shoulders shrugged down and 
their spinal columns, in a curved line, not only giving the 
pupils uneasiness and pain, which hinder them from studying, 
but also, deformity to the frames and disease to the constitu- 
tions of the inmates of these disgraceful school-houses. 

Our school houses should be placed in pleasant localities, 
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situated at least six rods from the highway, with , ards suffi- 
ciently large for play-grounds. The school-rooms, should be 
large and higher, tight and warm, with ventilation at the up- 
per part, of the walls or in the ceiling over head, seats adap- 
ted to the size of all scholars, easy and of proper position, 
and should be well furnished with black-boards, charts, 
globes, <fec. 

It cannot be ex]pected that the scholar can leave the car- 
peted and spacious rooms of his father's dwelling and the 
shady yards, and go to these old buildings used for places of 
instruction, situated but a few feet jfrom the road without 
play-grounds, or anything else to amuse the youthful mind, 
and stay in a cold, and uncomfortable room, with much degree 
of interest. The school-room should truly be a place of at- 
traction and interest to the scholar. 

DUTIES OF PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEES. 

It is too often the case that the office of Prudential Com- 
mittee is considered of but little account, and any person in 
the district (who would like to have it, or that takes it be- 
cause the parents take turns in holding the office,) is elected 
to the office, who hire some relation, or if he happens to have 
no particular relatives that he wants to hire, he makes a bar- 
gain with the first one that comes along, and by these acts 
of negligence and unthoughtfiilness of the district, many of 
our schools are ruined. Persons should hold this office, who 
are interested in the schools, know their condition and stand- 
ing, and ai^e capable of judging and determining who are fitted, 
and capable of managing them successfully. They never 
should hire a teacher because he or she can be got a half or 
three quarters of a dollar cheaper a week, but should get 
those who have been successful in teaching, or whom he 
thinks would be likely to make a successful teacher. 

It should be bone in mind that the Superintending Com- 
mittee have to select from the material furnished by the 
Prudential. 
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DUTIES OP PARENTS. 



Parents have a great influence in regard to the success or 
failure of our schools. Every word spoken in relation to the 
school by the parent is at once seized by the child and made 
use of either for good or bad ; and in this respect parents 
cannot be too carefiil how and what they say about the 
school in the presence of their children. 

Even if the teacher is not conducting the school well in 
every respect it is better for the pupil to have confidence in 
him or her, for when the scholar loses confidence in the 
teacher, attending school is no longer a benefit. If the parent 
has reason for complaint let him enter it to the school com- 
mittee or go to the teacher and tell him of it in a kind and 
judicious manner. Parents should often visit the school-room, 
if they would do so, much of the fault-finding would be done 
away with, and they would give both teacher and scholar a 
new stimulus and encouragement, to help them up the per- 
plexing hill of science. 

Albert G. Andrews, 

S. S. Committee of Freedom. 



MADISON, 



In submitting the annual report of the condition and pro- 
gress of schools in the town of Madison for the past political 
year, which have been for the most part quite good, I avail 
myself of the occasion to urge upon Prudential Committees 
the importance of the statute requiring them to have satis- 
factory evidence from teachers that they have complied with 
the irequisitions of law in duly keeping, and returning to 
the Superintenditig Committee the School Register. Your 
committee would also si^est to parents the importance of 
supplyifitg their children well with such books as they may b# 
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required to obtain at different times, for nothing is more 
essential td the welfare of a school than that all the scholars 
should be the possessors of such school books as they need. 

The education, usefulness and moral character of children 
depend, in a great measure, on the interest and eflforts of 
parents, whose duty it is to co-operate with teachers in en- 
forcing regular attendance, and constant punctuality — school 
virtues that cannot be over-estimated. 

The town itself is under a great • and responsible duty to 
its children, whose intelligence and culture are to determine 
at some future day, its welfare and character. 

Children should be early encouraged in industry by suita- 
ble rewards of merit, and impressed with the importance and 
necessity of continual effort to accomplish desirable results 
in any direction. 

Our statutes require all persons entrusted with the instruc- 
tion of the young to impress on their minds the principles of 
piety and justice, a sacred regard to truth, love of country, 
humanity and benevolence, to which we would also add 
a disposition to attend, emphatically, to that which pertains 
to themselves and not others ; for a meddlesome, envious or 
reckless mind may become a great disturber of the peace of 
human society. 

The selection of teachers should never be made hastily, 
nor without the exercise of the most careful judgment The 
best qualification for teaching, in our common schools, added 
to good attainments, is the faculty of imparting knowledge 
clearly, of explaining to the comprehension of common un- 
derstanding, combined with skill in devising means for main- 
taining interest in study, and tact in the management of dif- 
ferent dispositions. 

These qualities are alone calculated to make the possessor 
the most useful and efiScient person to fit the minds of youth 
for the duties and responsibilities of real life, and for. the 
exercise and enjoyment of those rights and privil^es which 
belong alike to rich and poor in this purest and best govern- 
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mmi yet known to the woifld, and to which all may come by 
their own exertions with enlightened and cultivated minds. 

JOSIAH H. HOBBS, 

S. S. Committee of Madison. 



SANDWICH 



The great number of tardinesses and large amount of in- 
constant attendance in most of the districts are serious hin- 
drances to the progress of the scholars. 

About 40 schools have been taught in the town during the 
past year, and only two visits to the schools by the Pruden- 
tial Commitiee have been reported. Here is a manifest dis- 
regard of the duties devolving upon them by virtue of their 
office. For them to insure the best success of the schools^ 
which is for the interest of both scholars and parents, it is 
necessary that they should personally know of the prosperity 
or failure of those they employ to instruct their own and 
their neighbors children. 

An increased interest on the part of all parents, arid that 
manifested by visits, is absolutely essential to the best pro- 
gress of our common schools. 

I can cheerfully report progress in the several schools, and 
riarticularly in the eflforts made to impart a thorough knowl- 
edge of mental arithmetic by requiring a rigid analysis of 
tie different questions and methods coming under that branch 
ot education. 

The teachers, particularly of the summer schools, admira- 
bly succeeded in this respect; and in visiting the schools, I 
founi not unfrequently some of the best classes in mental 
aritlmetic that I have ever seen. The schools, during the 
ptst year have been a success, it may be, with one exception. 

I ^^uld recommend to the consideration of the town a 
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ftirtber assistance to the small districts, by dividing the in- 
come from the local fund as well as from the literarj fond 
equally among the several districts of the town. 

Daniel G. Beede, 
S. S. Committee of Sandwvck 



TAMWORTH. 



The schools in town, during the year now closed, beve, 
with one or two exceptions, been highly successful. It is 
their belief, that, as a general fact, the standard of excellence 
reached has been decidedly above that of either of the pre- 
vious years in which a majority of the committee have had 
the oversight of this important public interest Those en- 
trusted with the responsibility of procuring teachers, have, 
for the most part, been peculiarly fortunate in their selec- 
tions ; and the superintending committee, in their trial exam* 
inations, have found fewer occasions than usual for hesitancy 
in regard to the literary competency of those offered for their 
approval. There has generally appeared, also, a good prom- 
ise of efficiency and executive talent, which has encouraged 
the expectation of a successfiil application, in practice, of 
just theoretical ideas, in regard to the faculty of teaching 
and governing a school. And where such an encouraged ex- 
pectation has been decidedly entertained, upon the first inter- 
view with a teacher, it has seldom been disapponated after 
wards, in witnessing the results of the experiment nnde. 

The teachers employed, the past year, have be<Mi general]^ 
those who had some previous experience in the business of 
teaching, and who had established a reputation which c«Ek- 
mended them to the notice of such as were seeking caidi* 
dates for the service. It is desirable, in all cases, if pricti- 
cable, that prudential committees should make early and car^ 
M inquiry after such teachers as they may hear to have beei 
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highly spoken of in the localities where they have been re- 
cently employed. To command their services^ may, perhaps, 
involve the necessity of paying somewhat higher wages than 
might be accepted by the raw recruit^ or by those whose ex- 
perience, however prolonged, had given them no peculiar 
claim to the confidence of the public. But, within reason- 
ible bounds, it may be aflSrmed that there is no comparison 
to be made between the value to be set upon the services of a 
frst-class teacher in a district school, and the small advance 
in wages requisite to secure the benefit to the youth and 
children under instruction. Economy of means, if necessary, 
in any form, for the sake of coming within a given amount of 
expenditure, would be more wisely exercised in curtailing the 
term of service, than in cheapening the quality of the service 
rendered. 

Of twenty difierent persons employed as teachers the past 
year, sixteen were femcdes and four were males. All but two 
had been previously employed in the business, and a number 
for several terms of service. 

The committee are happy to state that no matters of dif- 
fi(»ilty have arisen in any of the schools during the year re- 
quiring im appeal to their advisory or judicial powers ; and 
it is believed that, in general, a high degree of satis&ction 
has been felt in all the districts with the services rei^dered 
by the teachers, and that none but the best feelings have pre- 
vailed between tiiem and their pupils. 

Two distriets have rebuilt their school-houses during Ihe 
year/'-^the first, at a cost of om htmdred and twenty-five dol- 
larsj and the last at a cost of seomiyfise. The benefits se- 
cured to themselves by these valuable improvements cannot 
fail of being appreciated by all who are more immediately 
interested in their use, far beyond the cost and labor be- 
stowed to obtain them. A gradual advance is thus being 
made, from year to year, towards a better outfit of the iheans 
of prunary education in the town ; and it is hoped that it will 
not be long before every school district will be furnished 
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with a building adequate to its wants^ and creditable to the 
intelligence; taste and enterprise of its population. 

It is desirable that all the school-houses should be supplied 
with some few articles of apparatus more than they now con- 
tain, for aiding the various processes of instruction. An 
English Dictionary would seem to be an indispensable requi- 
site in every English school. A medium sized globe, of the 
terrestrial sphere, at least, would greatly facilitate the teach- 
ing of geography. This, with two or three outline mural 
maps, would bring the means of instruction in this branchy 
upon which so much labor both of the teacher and his schol- 
ars is bestowed, often with very inadequate results, — ^witkin 
the easy command of the whole school. More ample and 
better prepared blackboards are also needed in most of the 
school-houses. These are serviceable, in the hands of com- 
petent teachers, not only for instruction in arithmetic and 
algebra, but likewise for illustrating almost every other branch 
of knowledge. 

Most of our school-houses need the relief — ^using the term 
both in its artistic and anesthetic sense — of a few ornamental 
trees planted at a sufficient distance to cast their grateful 
shade, without extending their drooping branches over the 
roof and walls of the building in the heats of summer. A 
little early attention to this external improvement would, in 
a short time, begin to repay, a thousand times over, the labor 
it would cost, while it vould give an air of decorative taste 
to these rural nurseries of knowledge, in no small measure 
conducive to the developement of this finer class of suscepti- 
bilities in the minds of children. 

Samuel H. Riddel, 
j. bunkells, 
Eleazeb Young, 
S. S. CommiUee of Tamworth. 
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TUPTONBOROUGH. 

We have to repeat what we have said so many times on 
former occasions^ that mental arithmetic is too much neglect* 
ed in our schools. Next to reading and spelling, in impor- 
tance, is arithmetic. Written arithmetic and a slate are put 
into the hands of the inchoate mathematician, and he stru^les 
qn, in darkness and perplexity, through the number of terms 
of school allotted him, and in many instances comes out at 
la^t, with a very limited and ttncertain knowledge of the art 
of, computation, and finds himself unfitted for the practical 
business of life. How long must this be so ? Put into the 
hands of your children Greenleaf 's or Colburn's Mental Arith- 
m3tic,' books adapted to their capacities and suited to the 
proper discipline of the mind ; keep your own eye upon their 
advancement, and you will remedy the evil 

By rendering a more cordial aid to teachers, and keeping 
a more vigilant watch over the habits of study, and moral de- 
portment of their children, parents might secure a much great- 
er proficiency and thoroughness in the education of the rising 
generation. We close with the following, which we copy 
firom the register of Mr. Neal : 

'' Any parent, desirous of informing himself, can know his 
child's latitude and longitude in his school voyage every day. 
It is his own neglect if he do not know it, and if he do not 
become perfectly acquainted with his child's progress at 
school. And yet, not a few parents omit all inquiry into the 
matter ; and when, after a time, they suddenly learn that the 
scholar, by remissness and positive idleness at school, has 
failed to acconrplish the object of his being sent to school, 
their surprise and mortification are not unmingled with re- 
proaches, sometimes silent indeed, but more frequently fidl. 
toned and loud, against the teacher who has failed to accom- 
plish both his desire and his duty, because of the positive re- 
' sistance of the pupU. To ensure the best success in the prem- 
ises there must be an earnest and hearty harmony of opinion 
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and co-operation in effort, between parent and teacher. Pa- 
rents are often induced, by sympathy with their children, to 
disagree with the teacher in some one of the cases of disci- 
pline, lenient or severe, as the case may be, which are frequent- 
ly arising at school. If ont of this disagreement, any conflict 
arises, and sides are taken, parents and children against 
teacher, positire harm mnst ensne to all parties. An incau- 
tious or injurious expression of opinion in the hearing of a 
child, either respecting the teacher personally, or his mode of 
management, may be the cause that will sweep away all the 
good the teacher has done, and render all future eflForts oa 
his part wholly fruitless. The cause in which parents and 
teachers are engaged is one ; let them unite hedi'tily and a 
good school will be the result. 

Have we fears for the stability of the Union ? — educate 
the masses. Have we fears for the quiet of the home circle, 
for the security of property, for the happiness of the commu- 
nity, for the safety of individual life ? — educate the people. 
Military despotism can never wrap its iron mantle around U3 
permanently if we are properly educated as to our duty to 
Ood and the Constitution." 

Philip D. Blaisdell, 
Geobgb W. Pbavey. 
8, 8, Committee of Tufionborougk. 



WAKEFIELD 



In presenting again the Annual School Report of our town, 
iTe can but remind our citizens that though we have much to 
deplore, we have much to be thankftd for. While we have 
to deplore the devastation and desolation which civil war ifi 
aJl its horrors has brought upon a part of our once united 
and happy coimtry, we have reasofi to be thankfial foi* the un- 
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exampled prosperity that prevails with us. In this respect 
we present a singular spectacle to an astonished world. We 
have been struggling in the throes of a Rebellion, unparallel- 
ed in the history of the world ; we have famished soldiers in 
such numbers as to put to shame the armies of all other times 
and all other nations ; we have built and equipped the migh- 
tiest navy afloat; we have furnished such means, and muni- 
tions, and implements of warfere, as history makes no men- 
tion of; and still notwithstanding all these demands and 
drains upon our resources, we are still not impoverished nor 
exhausted ; we still have enough and to spare. Business, it 
is true, has in some instances been turned from its accustom- 
ed channels ; the ^ husbandman has turned his pruning-hook 
into the spear, and the nation has learned war,'' still no such 
miseries and misfortunes are visible as usually attend such 
rapid transitions. If the nation is heavily taxed to maintain 
and prolong the present contest, no squallid wretchedness 
results ; if the means and necessaries by which life is sus- 
tained and satisfied is enchanced in price, no pinching pover- 
ty is felt. Employment has been sought by none, and sought 
in vain ; and better still, no laborer has been turned unre- 
compensed away. The demand for labor, in every industrial 
pursuit, has been far greater than the supply. Some homes 
may mark and miss an absent member; some household 
circle may find broken links in its golden chain ; some wid- 
ows and orphans may be called to mourn for those who will 
return no more ; but these are all the indications that here 
appear of the great conflict now going on. 

The same prosperity that is so conspicuous in other things, 
attends all our different institutions of learning. The state 
of letters and the moral condition of the people, are the best 
evidences cf national greatness. However deranged or de- 
moralized the condition of Education may be at the South, or 
elsewhere, we have yet to learn a single failure in the cause 
here. If our Southern friends fail to patronize our colleges 
and other institutions of knowledge, as formerly before the 
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Rebellion, the loss is theirs rather than oars. The places 
made f acant by the absence of their sons have been filled, or 
more than filled, by the presence of 6ur own. The calling 
of the Educator has never been so highly honored, nor his 
labors so well requited as now. War has not restricted his 
usefulness, nor diminished his laurels. 

That the condition of letters has not only flourished, but 
materially advanced in later years, the most casual and care- 
less observer cannot fail to perceive ; neither can there be 
the least doubt but that public liberality and private munifi- 
cence have contributed essential aid in the cause. The re- 
cent donation by Congress for 'the establishment of agricul- 
tural colleges, is an ennobling monument of a nation's inter- 
est in the dififusion of knowledge ; and the generous contri- 
butions of many private individuals have enabled some of our 
other colleges to elevate and enlarge the sphere of their sci- 
entific usefulness ; the wisdom of such private and public acts 
redounds not only to a nation's glory and a nation's benefit, 
but a nation's gratitude will accord these public benefactors 
the merit of a generous deed, through all the ages of succeed- 
ing time. And such are the purposes and designs of the 
fi:ee institutions of America. While other nations regard 
the acquisition of knowledge as a luxury to be obtained and 
enjoyed by the opulent and privileged classes only, we strive 
to render it fi:ee as the air of heaven, and at the disposal of 
all. 

Nor have the fountains of knowledge been forgotten in the 
pursuit of a higher degree of information. Some of the New 
England States have established and patronized institutions 
not only possessing all the facilities for a sound and useful 
education, but especially adapted for qualifying and fitting 
teachers for their post of duty in the common and primary 
establishments of learning. Such are the State Normal 
Schools of Massachusetts, established at .^alem, at Framing- 
ham, and elsewhere. Massachusetts, we believe, has taken 
the lead in this important work, but still other States are 
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following in her wake. New Hampshire has as yet made no 
such eflfort, nor is there any liability of such an event, Tor the 
present at least. Still notwithstanding this and other imped- 
iments to educational progress, we hqpe and trust <that our 
Common School System has received some impetus in the 
right dir^tion, during these distempered times. 

As it regards the condition of our " district establishments," 
the past year has produced some good result. Some schools 
noted for nothing but stupidity and dulness in scholastic 
qualities, have met with quite a respectable reformation. 
Some individual members of a more mature age, who have 
carelessly or unavoidably neglected their educational advan- 
tages, have at last awakened to their wants, and striven to 
secure the blessing of knowledge ere it had quite . eluded 
their grasp. Regularity in attendance, though still shame- 
My small, has gained something in most schools, and much 
in a few. A few scholars in most every school have become 
as noted for punctuality, as the want of it once. The mer- 
cury in the intellectual thermometer of all our schools has 
risen slightly, in some particularity. Algebra and history 
Lave been quite common pursuits, and physiology and book- 
keeping have helped to enlighten the minds of some, while 
chemistry and astronomy have lent their radiance to increase 
the illunaination. In the selection of teachers most districts 
have been fortunate ; the others as fortunate as usual. The 
literary qualifications of some teachers are superior ; of all 
respectable. A few new hands at the business need that tact 
and care in the school-room which only practice and experi- 
ence give. 

Most of the districts have had both a summer and winter 
term of school, each of respectable length. A few have unit- 
ed the two terms in one, when a benefit was thought to be 
gained by the performance. 

We publish, among the statistics, the number of visits of 
citizens and of Prudential Conmiittees to their school-rooms. 
It is a meagre record, though it probably shows the interest 
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they feel m school affairs. Only two iustaaces of a Pruden- 
tial Gommittee visiting his teacher is recorded. There is 
less excuse fof his negligence in this respect, for by virtue of 
his o£B^ce he ought to show that he considers it not all of his 
duty to simply hire his teachers, " give them their orders" 
and the keys of the school-room, and then leave ttiem to the 
tender mercies of their pupils and the Superintending Com- 
mittee. 

The irregularity of attendance in our schools, thou^ slight- 
ly diminished from last year, is still ruinously large. It 
needs no argument to convince any one that thirty-three and 
one-half per cent, of absence is altogether unnecessary. 
But few employers would suffer their employees to be absent 
from their duties a third part of the time, and yet allow them 
full compensation for their labor ; and yet we suffer this very 
loss in educating our children, and that too without making 
the slightest effort to remedy the evil. There are none, if 
they choose to feel a proper interest in the subject, but can 
have their children punctual to their engagements in the 
school-room, and profit by all the instruction there imparted. 
If half the exertion were used in getting children to the school 
room that is used in getting voters to the polls, or that is 
used in the ordinary transactions of every day life, none would 
be left to idle listlessly around the streets, or waste their 
time through a helpless want of punctuality. 

The proper selection of teachers is one of the greatest 
difficulties that Supez'intending Committees have to contend 
with. Had we some sort of an intellectual mill or manufac- 
tory in which pedagogues might be ground out to order, all of 
^ same style and pattern, the difficulty might be obviated ; 
but so long as we are restricted by so many circumstances in 
the selection, some failures must unavoidably occur. Some 
districts have been divided and subdivided so often that there 
is scarcely a homoepathic dose left ; there are still ambitions 
for long schools, and nothing but a cheap teacher will accom- 
plish the result. In others we find the scholars so young, or 
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smaD, or backward, " that most anjrthing," as is supposed, 
will answer here. It may not require a fund of such exten- 
sive information to teach such schools, but it requires the 
same tact and practical knowledge of the business. Many, 
if' they possess these latter requisites, make useful teachers 
in schools of a lower grade, whose literary qualifications 
might be defective for those of a higher order. The diflSculty 
consists in adapting the right person to the right place. The 
class of applicants for the teachers' berths is of so hetero- 
genous a character, that the proper selection again becomes 
a labor of still greater diflBculty. Some assume the ofiSce of 
teacher much as they put on or off a garment, only for a tem- 
porary purpose, or for convenience ; some because they con- 
sider it an easier method of making « the pot boil ;" some 
because it is a more refined and genteel employment ; some 
because it " pays" better than some other kinds of business ; 
and but few, very few, because they think they are called to 
their labor, like Paul to preach the Gospel ; and still fewer 
with that interest in the work that incites them to fit them- 
selves fully and faithfully for the " office of their high calling," 
and to pursue it ever after with that zeal that knows no flag- 
ging, and that earnestness of purpose that knows no failure. 
The composition of the successful teacher is peculiar, and 
seldom found. He wants to possess the requisite amount of 
"book knowledge," to be sure, but this is a small part of his 
requirements. He wants that peculiar tact and faculty in 
explanation, that his pupils may catch his meaning by intui- 
tion. He wants to possess a fund of general information of 
Ws own, firom which he may draw, and not always be depend- 
ant upon other people's storehouses ; he wants to be pro- 
lific in resources to awaken a new energy in his pupils' minds 
whenever a flagging tendency is shown. He wants a genius 
fertile in expedients and inventions to often vary the exer- 
cises and monotony of the school room, and not plod on, day 
after day in the same old round; like a horse in a cider mill. 
9 
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But aside from all these qualifications; teachers need to be 
uniformly qualified. The want of this is a serious evil in 
our common school system. One pursues one course in the 
management of school exercises, another a diflferent. What 
one approves another condemns. The system of teachmg is 
diariged with each successive change of teachers. To remedy 
this want of uniformity and reduce the business of teaching 
to a regular system, teachers' institutes were established. 
The institution was good, in itself, but failed to reach the 
evil it was intended to remedy. But few, comparatively few; 
for whom the good was intended ever received it. 

" Teachers' meetings" have been recommended and tried 
in some towns, but have failed from a want of practicability. 
All such institutions are visionary and imperfect. Those in- 
tending to teach, as well as those intending to become teach- 
ers, would do well to patronize such establishments of learn- 
ing as will qualify them for the business. Those institutions 
commonly yclept "country academies," teach some things 
better than others, but least of all the intellectual furnishings, 
and the practical duties of the " perfect educator." 

In regard to the requisite qualifications of teachers, ve 
have spoken more at length than we at first intended; but 
the subject is an all-important one. Upon teachers princi- 
pally rests the agency of elevating and improving the con- 
dition of our common schools. That most are defective in 
nearly all their appointments, we have no chance to doubt 
They may be good of the kind, but not of the right kind. 
All fail, more or less in the particular duties of their vocar 
tion. We have noticed their defects, in this respect, in almost 
every school-room. We have suggested such improvements 
as circumstances seem to demand ; but the school-room is not 
the place " to teach the teachers," nor the committee the one 
to do it. 

There are many circumstances in connection with our sys- 
tem of free schools to which we would like to allude, and 
many suggestions we would like to make, but must omit for 
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want of room. We must bring our already too long report 
to a completion. 

In conclusion, citizens of Wakefield, we need not remind 
you, that in the educational drama of life, you too hare a part 
to perform, as well as teachers. They fail in their duty, no less 
than you in yours. To visit the school room often, and watch 
there the progress of events ; to cheer the teacher in his toil ; 
to show sympathy for his troubles ; to aid him in his trials ; 
to encourage the taught to acts of obedience and attention j 
and to promote the cause of education by your eflforts and 
example, are but a few of the many duties which you should, 
but too often fail to do. ' 

FREDERIC A. COPP, 
S, S. Committee of Wakefield. 



WOLPBOROUGH. 

We are happy to say that a major part of the schools this 
year have been successfiil. In many of the districts parents 
have co-operated with the teacher but it is to be regretted 
that in some they have not seemed to give the teacher due 
encouragement. How shall they co-operate ? First, by im- 
pressing upon the minds of their children the duty of obedi- 
ence to law, submission to wholesome restraint, and the prac- 
tice of those virtues which will tend to render them happy in 
themselves and a source of happiness to all around. They 
should cultivate in their children respect for their teacher by 
respecting him themselves ; they should manifest an interest 
in the work in which he is engaged by visiting him in the 
hours of his labor. This is a point upon which parents fail 
most sadly. Does not the child readily 'distinguish those 
points upon which the parent is particularly interested. If 
the parent possesses any very choice domestic animals is not 
the child aware of the fact by the marked attention paid to 
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such animals ? Yet how many parents suffer their children to 
remain under the charge of a stranger for eight; ten, or 
twelve weeks without ever once entering the school-room. 
This. is not as it should be. They should be prompt to sus- 
tain and slow to condemn him. If their children come •home 
to them with complaints of ill-treatment, they should suspend 
sentence until the matter is carefully and impartially investi- 
gated. They ought most cordially to sustain him in all his 
laudable endeavors to preserve and maintain order and deco- 
rum in the schoolroom. Parents may do much to increase 
the usefdlness of schools by encouraging the regular attend- 
erice of their children, or even enforcing if need be. Exper- 
ience and observation has demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
regularity in this particular, is indispensable to the interest 
and well being of the whole school as well as to that of the 
individual member. In conclusion, let us admonish you that 
in order to have beneficial and pleasant schools, a duty rests 
not alone upon teachers, committees, children, or parents, bat 
all have a duty to perform, and if it is the last that of parents 
is not the least. 

All of which Mr. Moderator, and gentlemen, is respectfiil- 
ly submitted. 

Chase Moulton, 
Chairman of S. S. Committee, 



CHESHIRE COUNTY. 



ALSTEAD. 



Some of the schools ia town have been profitable, a risible 
progress has been made in the right direction^ while others 
have accomplished but little more than to use up the school 
money. Where we find a good school we find a good teach^ . 
er, and a poor school is almost invariablj connected with a 
poor teacher. Some teachers appear very well on examina- 
tion as to their literary attainments, but when they go into 
the school house they are good for nothing, they are half 
asleep themselves, no force about them, manifest no int^est 
in their work — ^the scholars of course are not interested, are 
not sufficiently roused up to make any effort, they learn little 
or nothing, the teacher gets her pay, which with her is the 
most important part-'the school closes, and what is accom- 
plished ? It is sad to think that by far too much of our 
school money is worked up in this way, and money thus ex- 
pended is certainly a poor investment. Too much cannot 
be said on ihe importance of selecting good teachers. To 
keep a good school a teacher must have a tact for the busi- 
ness in order to succeed. In some of our schools the impor- 
tant branch of reading has amounted to but little firom the 
faxit that the teacher did not know how to read. 

Prudential Committees must act wisely in selecting teach- 
ers. The desire to make the most of our money by getting 
a cheap teacher has been the cause of the failure of many 
schools to answer the great expectation of the public in re- 
lation to them* What we want is a good school and not a 
cheap one, merely a school in which the scholars may learn 
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something. An ignorant, incompetent, or nnfaithM teacher 
is worse than none, and ought not to be employed even if he 
would work for nothing. 

Under such a teacher the children lose their time, which 
they can never regain, they lose their interest in study, they 
acquire bad habits, and it will take a good teacher if we 
should be so fortunate to have one, another half of his time 
.to subdue and correct their faults, before be can bring the 
children ii^to a proper condition to receive his instructions to 
the best advantage. We want a teacher who, besides possess- 
ing the other desirable qualiiications is wide awake, who can 
speak loud, whose eye has some lightning in it, and whose 
voice can thunder if necessary. These tame, slow-moulded, 
sleepy-minded, touch-easy school teachers, we don*t want: 
they would do more good in a factory, than by keeping 
school. 

The town should be awake to this subject as its impor* 
tance demands, and do all in their power for the prosperity 
of their schools. Let parents and friends visit the school- 
room oftener and by precept and example, impress on the 
children the importance of improving their time for the ac- 
quifiition of knowledge, and show them the folly of wasting 
their time in useless amusements which tend to destroy all 
interest for study and improvement. 

Let committees, parents, and teachers all faithfully per- 
form their respective duties, and there is no question, but 
that our schools will be improved and elevated. 

Darwin Adams, 
S. S* Committee of AUtead. 



CHESTERFIELD. 

I feel justified in saying that the schools have, with per- 
haps one exception, been very successful. Several of the 
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teachers, it is true, were young and taking their first lessons 
in one of the most important as well as responsible stations 
in life— the art of training the young mind. Important for it 
is the greatest achievement of our lives, for one to become 
thoroughly educated : responsible for the moral influence may 
be for right or wrong. This very important matter was 
charged upon the teachers, to be looked afker with care and 
watchfulness especially in those districts where it was very 
apparent. These young teachers did exceedingly well as a 
whole ; they need encouragement and counsel from all parents 
who have children to educate, and by all friends of the cause. 
Our town has never, within my remembrance, had so few 
teachers in it, as to day. Where is the young man who 
stands ready to fill the important plade of teacher ? Not 
one in the town. We must depend mostly on female teach- 
ers. Our teachers feel the loss of the " Teachers' Institute" 
more and more ever year. Only two teachers, belonging to 
town, the past year ever attended an Institute. Will you 
compare our teachers to day with the teachers in town when 
Mr. John Goldsbury taught our high school. We have many 
good scholars, but they need training to make teachers. A 
town can have just such schools as they have the will to make, 
if they provide liberally and require the best of teachers and 
pay them, they will have the best of schools : Capital seeks 
the best of talent. This is true of our ministry and it is 
true of our schools. The interest manifested by the parents 
the past year in the schools has been very commendable, but 
still there is plenty of room for, increased interest on their ' 
part. The absences have been great in some of the districts. 
There are a few school houses in town that need repairing, 
they seem too much like sheds with broken doors and windows, 
and high benches swinging small children up so their feet do 
not touch the floor. 

The next thing to good school houses and good teachers, 
is good books ; we have in our schools a great variety of 
text bookSy many of which have long since passed otit of* date ; 
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the new ideas they oaee toM us are old ones now. Some 
have said that a book that was once good, or good ten or 
fifteen years ago, is just as good now ; they might with equal 
propriety say that a garment that was good as long ago, is 
just as good now. Who would want to wear his grandfath- 
er's coat ? Who would want to study Pike's Arithmetic, or 
Smith's old Grammar ? Children wear out clothes and they 
wear out books, and this wearing out books is what some 
parents call a change of books. They also outgrow clothes 
and they outgrow books. With judicious management all 
the changes of books in our schools can be effected with 
hardly any additional expense if the right books are kept in 
town at the stores for sale ; but this medley of books has 
arisen in part by some parents going to Brattleborough, or 
Keene, their children want some kind of arthmetic, geogra- 
phy, or grammar, as the case may be — they inquire for a book 
suitable for a child of so many years ; they can always find 
one suitable — and hardly ever think of the kind they ought 
to get. Our teachers cannot do the same amount df justice 
and benefit to the scholars as they would, if it was not for 
this great variety of text books. The great drawback of our 
schools is tardiness ; we parents are responsible for it in a 
great measure, — ^much valuable time of the school is taken 
up by scholars coming in after school has commenced. 

In a school of thirty scholars, suppose two minutes is taken 
up by each scholar to see tardy scholars come in and take 
their seats ; — the result is one hour's time of the whole 
'school has been lost for that day, and if this is the case every 
day, ^e progress of that school is hindered very considera- 
ably. I am aware that sickness has caused most of the 
absences, but there have been many cases where parents have 
let their children stay out on some frivolous excuse, and in 
some instances have taken them out to work. When and 
where are our children going to obtain the rudiments of an 
education, if they do not in the common 8<dK)ols ? 

Are there any institutions under our Government of so 
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..uch importance to the wel&re and prosperity of a comnm^ 
nitj and to society as our coounoii schools ? I have not time 
nor space to enlarge upon this point All neighborhood 
strifes should never be carried into, nor manifested in our 
schools. All should be unity of action, and for the best good 
of all concerned. 

T. N. BOBBBTSON, 

8^ S. Committee of CAeOerfidd. 



DUBLIN, 



In discharging their duty the past year, your committee 
could not fail to receive a deeper impression of the value of 
OUT common schools, of the debt of gratitude due to those 
teachers who have labored faithfully and conscientiously to 
educate our children, and of the claims which our schools 
have upon the enlightened interest and constantly fostering 
care of the whole community. Especially have we been fre- 
quently reminded of the intimate condition between a proper 
government and training of children at home, and that meas- 
ure of success which our town ought to expect and does ex- 
pect ^om the management of our schools. This is a matter 
of so much importance that we know we shall be pardoned 
for recurring to it again at the close of the report 

PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEES. 

These officers have generally, we believe, discharged their 
duties, particularly the important ones connected with the 
employment of teachers, considerately and faithfiiUy. The 
restricted supply, especially of male teachers, during the pajst 
year, has made their work one of more than usual responsi- 
bility and difficulty. This fact has given new force to what 
we regard as the important suggeations made on the second 
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and third pages of the report of year before last, which sug- 
gestions were referred to last year, concerning the advan- 
tage of more confidential relations between the General and 
the District Committees. It also leads us to remark that a 
female teacher of the first rank will be likely to be of more 
service to any one of onr district schools than a passably 
good male teacher — ^and certainly she will not cost the dis- 
trict more. We wish also to suggest that if it is deemed de- 
sirable, as, often, it may reasonably be, to go out of town to 
' secure teachers, it will be well either to look for teachers in 
such places as afford opportunities for the candidates to learn 
improved methods of instruction and mans^ement, or to be 
sure, if the candidates come from less fortunate neighbor- 
hoods than our own, that they have had the advantage of 
learning those improved methods by study or binder suitable 
training. 

TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 

It would be very difficult, perhaps impossible, to compare 
correctly the services rendered by our teachers during the 
past year, with those of previous years. Certainly this is 
true wit^i regard to the winter schools. Perhaps the remark 
applies also to those of the summer. We are compelled 
however to say that the general character of our summer 
schools was not as high as it should have been. We had 
three or four very good schools ; others stood fair ; no school 
was a failure. It would probably be harsh and untrue to 
charge a single teacher with lack of fidelity. All seemed 
anxious to acquit themselves well and to be of service. In- 
deed, it was much the most disagreeable and painful part of 
our year's duty to withhold commendation and imply or even 
express, not censure, but regret for a lack of that measure of 
success, which was expected of the teacher, and at which she 
aimed, but was unable to accomplish. Is not the interest 
which we citizens take in our schools bestowed too partially 
upon those of the winter term ? Do we not make comparative- 
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ly too much of the importance of securing well qualified in- 
structors for these ? But as for our summer schools, are we 
not over cautious about paying too highly for skill and intell- 
igent patience, and winning ways and ardent devotion to a 
calling whose responsibilities are recognized and whose satis- 
fying pleasures are experienced? It may be that not the 
same qualities are needed in teachers of our young children 
with those required for our older scholars. But at least 
equal fitness is as rare and as needed in the more important 
work of laying the^r*^ foundation of an intellectual training 
and of carrying on that moral culture, which should be begun 
in every nursery at home. These large-hearted, patient qual- 
ities we look for in woman alone. We all recognize that a 
man would be out of his place in our summer schools. A 
measure of these qualities we do, indeed, find in almost every 
young woman; and with regard to our smaller summer 
schools we have but little inducement to oflFer those eminent- 
ly endowed with a good teacher^s attributes. But in our 
larger schools, as good, at least, a teacher of her kind, with- 
out regard to price, should be as carefully sought for the sum- 
• mer as for the winter term. Carry our boys and girls care- 
fully through their twelfth or thirteenth year. Teach them 
till then, to be docile, and respectful, and industrious. Above 
all, give them habits of thoroughness and as far as possible 
of self reliance, and the knowledge how to study, so as not 
to need the teacher's too frequent aid to understand the 
lesson. Attend to their manners and to their morals till 
then. Will they be likely afterwards to need so much a 
teacher of distinguished administrative ability, or one who 
will be obliged to take up too large a portion of the time in 
minute explanations. 

As this matter has been frequently referred to, and was 
brought before the town, lately, by the County Commissioner, 
■we may be excused from doing more than just alluding to a 
need so evident. Several of our winter schools were man- 
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aged by intelligent; mergetic, &ithfiil instmctcnrsy and were 
very successful. 

A comparison of the statistics of this year with the last 
does not throw an unfavorable light upon their tendency in 
most respects. There has been about t^e same amount of 
sohooling ^iven to our children in ^h of the two years* 
Our summer terms have been longer — our winter terms 
shorter. 

INSTRUCTION AND OOVEHNMBNT. 

It is required of a good teacher that he be '^ apt to teaoh" 
and industrious, that he be able to govern; that he have an in- 
timate acquaintance with and thorough understanding of the 
branches to be tai^ht; and that he have those qualities and 
manners which shall avail to attach his charge to himself. 
Now, though in order to any tolerable degree of success, a 
teacher must have to some exteat all these four qualificatlooj?, 
and though some good measure of the third qualification is 
absolutely essential, and we can hardly dwell too much upou 
the importance of our teachers' having at their toiigue's end 
what they have to impart ; yet it may be that we have stated 
above in the order of their relative importpnce the four es* 
sentials of a good teacher. 

First of all he must be apt to teach, else all knowledge 
will be of little service to him in his calling; and oue great 
reason why we urge greater familiarity with the school stud- 
ies upon teachers, so that they may make but little use of the 
text book in their classes, is that they may thus. become more 
ready and skilful in imparting knowledge. Let a teacher 
but possess a large measure of this aptne9s at setting forth 
clearly what the pupil is to learn, this, readiness in devising 
and carrying out expedients to interest pupils in their studies, 
and what a hold he secures upon them to attach them to their 
workand to himself; what a more effective means than any rod 
to preserve goad order. AJQd yet, for the government of bis 
.jchooli a teacher cannot rely solely upon his ability to im- 
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part knowledge, and to interest his pupils, however great tbat 
ability may be. So long as labor of any sort requires effort, 
and hard study demands severe effort, and children, especial- 
ly, must learn to study, and are very fond of play — ^whuji 
play often taJces the name and does the office of mischief — 
so long a teacher must make it a very important part of his 
work to maintain order and studious habits in his school. 
Let him use what means he can to aid in this. Let him for 
this end, and to interest his pupils in their studies do what 
he can to attach these pupils to himself. But let them by 
all means avoid the great error of making it a matter of first 
thought and of indispensable necessity to secure the good 
will of his charge, else he may fail even in this respect. For 
children are not happy when they are allowed to do as they 
please. Determine their work for them and make tibem per- 
ceive that there is no escape from its performance, and they 
are generally content to do it, and when the work is finished 
they will ever after associate the pleasure and advantage 
thence resullant with more or less grateful and affectionate 
thoughts of the one under whose guidance and impulse it was 
done if only these thoughts are not poisoned by some im- 
pression of harshness or partiality or passion indulged in by 
the instructor. Not so well at the time may they like the 
strict teacher who perfers their permanent profit to their im- 
mediate good will; but afterwards they will come to appreci- 
ate more fairly his services and to cherish for him grateful 
memories, and honor him all the more for the self-denial which 
will not swerve from duty for the favor of scholar or parent. 
^ Which teacher did you like the best," asked a gentleman 
a few weeks since of a lad belonging to one of our out-lying 
district schools. " 0, 1 liked the summer teacher," was the 
prompt and hearty reply. *^But under which teacher did 
you learn the most T " Under the winter teacher," came the 
answer with equal confidence and promptness. We need not 
ask which was the more profitable teacher for that boy ; nor 
which has left the more enduring as well as benefiting mark; 
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nor even which will claim from him more gratefiil thoughts 
when he has grown to manhood. 

Do not some of our parents make too much of the idea of 
securing a teacher who shall be liked by the children ? Do 
not the children hear too much said with regard to the im- 
possibility of learning or getting along well under a teacher 
whom they do not like ? Censure, in a proper time, place and 
way, as severely as you will, all ungracious, ungentlemanly, 
unjust conduct and ways on the part of teachers, and com- 
mend as warmly the opposite qualities both for their good 
eflfect by way of examplef in the education of your children 
and because they make them attached to their teacher, and 
enable him thus to benefit them more by acquiring more in- 
fluence over them. But do not let your children think that 
you regard it of primary importance that they should be 
pleased with their teacher. Do not think so yourself. The 
incident just given forcibly illustrates a fact of no uncommon 
occurrence in our schools, that the most popular teachers 
have not always been the most profitable, serviceable instruc- 
tors of our children. Sometimes their popularity is acquired 
by improper indulgence, either in instructions failing to be 
thorough, or in discipline failing to be strict. A short lived 
popularity it may be — ^but long enough to do much harm to 
the school and to the mental training of their charge. 

Thoroughness we make to be one of the most important 
attributes of a good school. Teachers seem sometimes to 
suppose that they shall manifest this quality if they do not 
take their pupils over too much ground in the course of the 
term. This by no means follows. Often scholars that have 
had short and comparatively easy lessons assigned them have 
been less thorough on that very account— they have supposed 
their lessons already so well understood as to require little 
study and they have accordingly studied them too little. 
Some of our classes during the past year, who have gone over 
the most ground, have sustained the best examination. A 
class of young scholars in Adams' Arithmetic in one school 
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who had scarcely gone beyond simple division during the 
term eould not, most of th^n solve all the problems in multi- 
plication. Some pupils in another school who at the begin* 
ning of the term were not much farther advanced than these, 
at the close of the term sustained a better examination in the 
multiplication of decimals then could many a pupil who 
boasts of the number of times he has been through the book. 

The rule seems to be, the easier the lesson given, the clos- 
er should be the questioniDg of the teacher when the class 
comes oat to recite. And then apply the proverbs '• Haste 
makes waste." ^ Make haste slowly." A single page made 
the matter for study day after day, may prepare the pupil to 
go over much more ground than he could otherwise do dur- 
ing the succeeding fortnight or month. Principles may be 
thus mastered and the science understood and a result of 
good thus secured to the pupil which in his hurry he would 
have failed to grasp. 

Thoroughness is out of all proportion the most important 
requisite in the instruction and in the study of our children. 
We want them early to acquire habits of tiioroughness which 
shall stand them in stead in after life ; and we want the foun- 
dations of their knowledge so accurately and carefully laid 
that they may with more confidence, ease and speed, build 
upon them. We do not wish them when they have reached 
manhood and womanhood to be adrift and uncertain concern- 
ing the first principles. But this is one of the most difficult 
things to secure and preserve — ^difficult for their teacher, im- 
plying constant energy, art in putting questions, patience at 
the dullness of some pupils and the impatience of others, and 
skill in giving lucid illustrations and clear explanations ; and 
difficult for the pupil — demanding fatiguing attention, hard 
fitudy, disagreeable repetition, and the exercise of those men- 
tal faculties which require of us an effort to which we ,are not 
always inclined, although we have come to maturity and have 
learned how to use them and have acquired some skill in their 
exorcise. Cause, this — ^for large sympathy for our scholars, 
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forbidding ns to urge them too fast, or to find fadt with 
them too mnch, or to lose our patience with them. But for 
their sakes let it not lead ns to relax our efiForts nor fail in 
onr purpose to keep them from a superficiality which will 
make their education afford them comparatively little service. 
We make the third out of the four characteristics of a good 
teacher to be an intimate acquaintance with and thorough un- 
derstanding of the branches to be taught. We repeat that to 
help the teacher to be ready in imparting what he knows, he 
can hardly be himself too thoroughly intimate with what he 
has to teach. And it seems absurd to suppose a teacher can 
have too large a culture. Every thing almost that he thorough- 
ly knows he can make tell upon his usefulness. Moreover, 
there is hardly a more painful thought than that an ill in- 
formed teacher may in a few moments teach for truth an error 
which it may take a child years to unlearn, and a life time to 
out grow its effects. We do not speak extravagantly, bnt 
according to the experience of many a person. Yet, after 
all, culture, education, training, are the most valuable results 
of our schools, not the increase of knowledge. And your Com- 
mittee, during an experience of several years, have had occa- 
sion frequently to observe that some of our best schools have 
been taught by teachers who with difficulty passed examina- 
tion. Let no poorly qualified teacher take too much comfort 
firom this — ^theso same teachers would have taught much bet- 
ter schools if they had been much better scholars. Our con- 
clusion is that no qualification of any sort can suf^ly the 
place of intellectual vitality, good natural gifts, and energy. 

STUDIES. 

Reading, spelling, and writing are the fundamental studies 
of a school. Well drilled in these a scholar can acquire all 
other knowledge for himself. We think our teachers have 
done well generally, by the two former branches, except that 
some have too much neglected the defining of words in con- 
nection with reading. This is an old complaint j but so long 
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as it is so much neglected; as it is apt to be, and so long as 
it can be said that a " correct use of language is the surest 
sign of culture," we must urge farther attention to it on the 
part of teacher and pupils. Teachers need to bestow much 
study upon the reading efxercises, that they may see to it that 
an exact and well defined, as well as a correct definition, is 
given to the more difficult words. Richly will they be them- 
selves rewarded for this study. Emphatically true is it in 
this matter, as it is generally true^ that they cannot by study 
benefit and contribute to the education of their pupils with- 
out receiving much larger returns to themselves. The seve- 
ral districts, with but one exception, which we trust will not 
long remain such, are now all supplied with a sufficiently co- 
pious and full dictionary which we trust will contribute very 
largely, by its judicious and frequent use, to the education of 
the whole community. We are glad to know it has already 
been used to advantage, not only by our scholars, but by our 
citizens. May the money spent for these books by the seve- 
eral districts, and from the Appleton Fund, give us large re- 
turns in the new interest and pains taken by teachers and 
pupils in the richly rewarding study of language. 

A large number of our scholars are too young to use any, 
even the smallest dictionary to advantage, and for these we 
earnestly speak a good word. Learning to read is a very 
dry and hard task for a little child, do as much to lessen the 
difficulty as you will. The teacher should see to it that the 
reading be made as interesting as the child's clear under- 
standing of its meaning will make it. The child should be 
thus saved from the pernicious habit from which it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to rid him when once it has fixed its hold 
upon him, of reading without paying much heed to the sense 
^-cause, in good part we make this habit to be of much of 
the skimming through books, with a very inadequate acquaint- 
ance with their contents, to which many adult readers are 
prone. 

10 
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So important do we regard the understandiDg of their 
reading lessons, from the moment children begin to read, that 
urgently as we advise teachers to see that the older scholars 
make full use of their dictionaries, we should prefer to 
have them neglect questioning them as to the meaning of 
words, taking it for granted that they will look out, to a cer- 
tain degree, tl.eir definitions themselves— than that they 
should fail of their duty to their younger pupils. The com- 
mittee too frequently find, however, that these younger pupils 
are too much neglected. 

There are two parts in the study of arithmetic and the 
other mathematical branches. Sometimes the pupils would 
recite quite glibly and correctly to the questions in the book, 
who were much less ready and successful in working out the 
problems. Sometimes the reverse of this was true. Some- 
times we were gratified by equally ready and correct ans- 
wers from pupils to questions upon theory and in practice. 
These last had most profitably pursued the study of arithme- 
tic. In general we made the most of the solution, or expla- 
nation of problems — and found somewhat less proficiency in 
that respect. 

Geography has received considerable attention in most of 
our schools ; but on the whote, hardly its fair share. Map 
drawing was neglected by some. We were sorry to find that 
our scholars had, many of them, in almost every district, too 
inadequate a knowledge of our own country. 

TO THE PARENTS. 

In conclusion, your committee commend to the regard of 
the whole community the welfare of our schools. Its enlight- 
ened and thoughtful interest — constantly, prudently shown, 
has made our schools what they are. Especially we com- 
mend to the parents increased attention to the whole subject 
of the general education of their children, and a continua- 
tion and an increase of that hearty co-operation with the 
teacher which shall make our schools more abundant, more 
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effiective instruments for good, and keep them from exerting 
any untoward influence upon our children. To this end, 
greater attention should.be paid to the moral culture of our 
ehildren given under a sense of religious obligation. All too 
briefly must we hint at this need. We wished to urge this 
claim which common sense and the law give us a right to 
make upon the teachers. By the manifestation of a consis- 
tent manly or womanly character, and by what chance word 
or lesson they can present, they should do what they can to 
mould the disposition and form the character of our young. 
Some large, positive result for good in this respect, ought to 
come from their being under their care during so large a 
part of each five or six days of seven, for months in succes- 
sion. And yet we know that the great nursery of virtue and 
piety should be the home, and the most efficient teacher the 
father, and above all, the mother. 

Parents 1 by all your interest in the welfare of our schools 
and desire that it may be continued; by all your desire for a 
good intellectual training of your children ; by all your wishes 
for their success in life ; by all your regard for their true 
weal, if you wish them to be an honor to you and a comfort 
to your declining years ; if you would not regret their birth, 
we pray you be efficient and valuable coadjutors of their 
teachers by attending to their moral and religious education. 
Especially as you would prepare them for intellectual culture, 
nurture in them a scrupulous regard for the truth, even as the 
truth is the object of all science. Especially, mothers, as 
you would not blush at the thought of what they are, teach 
them to turn with intense loathing and disgust from every 
impure word, suggestion and thought. Would you preserve in 
them the uplifting, enlarging, ennobling feeling of reverence, 
imbue in them a deep sense of tho folly of vulgarity and 
profaneness, and their degrading influence. Thus secure for 
them as did your fathers for you — only do it, if possible, in 
yet fuller measure — the stable foundation for a sound men- 
tal culture, and insure, to them a character without which 
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intellectual culture is certainly shorn of its glory by being 
deprived of its highest office and use — ^if it be not turned into 
a doubtful good. 

William F. Bridge^ 
Henby C. Piper, 
John Hunt, 
S. S. Committee of Dublin, 



PIT ZWILLIAM. 

Prom the length to which the special reports of the seve- 
ral schools have been extended, the committee does not de- 
sire to make remarks' upon any of the topics usually more 
or less discussed in this place. He will, therefore, only 
say in general, that our schools as a whole, have, in his opin- 
ion, met with eminent success during the past year. A wide 
difference there has been in the character of the extremes, 
'tis true ; but the superior excellence of the greater number 
of the teachers, and the hearty co-operation they have gen- 
erally met with from both parents and scholars, have been 
largely in the ascendant. Never have we had greater reason 
to be satisfied with the balance of results than now. 

This success is especially gratifying at the present time. 
In the midst of our terrible struggle for national existence, 
distracting to such a degree our attention from the affairs of 
domestic life, we cannot be too grateful that the terrors of 
the battle-field are so far removed from our homes as to ren- 
der such a result possible. 

Let us ever beca refill that our schools be such nurseries 
of all public and private virtues, as that, being copied through- 
out our land, hated treason and rebellion may never more be 
known therein. 

John J. Allen, Jr., 

S. S, Committee of Fiizwilliam, 
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HINSDALE. 

I am happy to say, that by far the greater proportion of 
our schools have been successful, with one exception. They 
have been taught both summer and winter by female teach- 
ers, and the order maintained, and the improvement secured 
in them, has been truly commendable, and encourages me to 
recommend the employment of females, as teachers in most 
of our schools ; and with the same zeal on the part of the 
citizens of Hinsdale for improvement in their schools which 
is manifested in matters and things of far less interest to the 
well being of the community, progress in all matters which 
serve to elevate a people, would be seen in characters so 
plain, that few, if any, would fail to appreciate the advantage 
of well directed efforts in so great and good an enterprise. 

Alonzo Wellman, 
S. S. Committee of Hinsdale. 



JAFPRE Y- 



It is a source of congratulation to ourselves, as it must be 
to all friends of mental and moral improvement, that while 
our country is rent in twain by a rebellion, and many por- 
tions of it ravaged by war's desolating scourge, our common 
school system has been preserved and sustained. This is 
as it should be, for this is absolutely necessary to our na- 
tional existence. Although there may be others, as secon- 
dary causes, yet it must be confessed, we think, that the safe- 
ty of our free institutions, and the safety of the country itself 
depends primarily and chiefly upon education. And if the 
time shall ever come when this mighty fabric of our nation 
shall totter, and her firm pillars be shaken, the cause will be 
found in the ignorance of the people. Indeed, whatever may 
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have been the direct cause or causes of the present rebellion, 
it cannot be denied that ignorance, or the absence of popular 
education had much to do in bringing about these causes. 
If, then, we really wish well to our Union ; if we would have 
it freed from its present perilous condition, and still continue 
to cheer the hopes and animate the efforts of the oppressed 
in every nation ; if long days of blessedness are to attend 
our country in her career of glory ; if we would have the 
sun continue to sliine upon the face of freemen, then let all 
in the land be educated. This will startle the tyrant in his 
dreams of power, and arouse the slumbering energies of an 
oppressed people everywhere. It was intelligence that rear- 
ed the majestic columns of our national glory, and this alone, 
with morality, which is its hand-maiden, shall prevent their 
crumbling to dust. Our Pilgrim Fathers were no mean phi- 
losophers concerning this subject. They had learned in the 
history of the past, that with the purest religious faith, com- 
bined with the most general diffusion of knowledge, there ex- 
isted the highest social development. Hence at the very 
commencement of their settlement they adopted the Bible as 
their statute book, and established the common school for 
the instruction of their youth ; and thus laid the foundation 
and commenced the structure of that noble system of popu- 
lar education, peculiar to our country — New England especial- 
ly. — which the good and the wise, both at home and abroad 
look upon as the most beautiful feature in our Republican 
institutions. How important then is the common school 1 
How needful that it be well sustained 1 Feeling this impor- 
tance, your committee regret that the wisdom of the town 
deemed it advisable to curtail, even in a small degree, the ap- 
propriation for the schools. K it is found necessary to cur- 
tail the expenses of the town, let it be with reference to our 
physical, rather than mental and moral wants. 

In taking a retrospective view of the schools, your com- 
mittee are happy to say that many of them have been quite 
successful^ and in none has there been a failure ; yet in some 
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of them there has not been that success which is desirable. 
To reme'dv this, we need a better selection of teachers. 

While we rejoice to be able to say that some of our teachers, 
during the past year have acquitted themselves in a praise- 
worthy manner, and all passed a very good examination, as 
far as literary attainments are concerned, yet in more than 
one indtance, if the selection had been left to us, we should 
not have made the choice. And by every year's experience 
we are more and more convinced of the propriety of leaving 
the selection of teachers in the hands of the town committee, 
who before engaging, should ascertain the qualifications and 
ability of the teacher, and then assign them the schools that 
are the better adapted to their qualifications. If this course 
were adopted we are satisfied, that in many cases better 
teachers would be obtained, and in some instances, perhaps, 
save a district quarrel. There is needed also the co-opera- 
tion of parents. 

Parents, as a»general thing, do not take that interest in 
the school that they ought. They do not visit the school 
enough ; do not make inquiries of the teacher as to the con- 
duct and attainments of their children. But worse than this, 
some parents manifest an interest in the wrong direction. In- 
stead of co-operating with the teacher and assisting him as 
far as they can, they meet at the various places of resort, 
" where men and boys do congregate," and there discuss the 
merits, or rather demerits of the teacher, while the children, 
with ear and mouth open, swallow every word, taking it for 
granted such is the sentiment of the district, and govern 
themselves accordingly. 

The resignation of Rev. Mr. Austin, who for several years 
had been a very efficient member of the committee, left the 
labor to be performed by the other two. We have en- 
deavored to discharge that duty to the best of our ability. 
We have labored to elevate not only the mental but moral 
condition of our scholars, and impress upon their minds the 
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importance of improvement for its intrinsic worth, and not 
for the hope of extraneous reward. 

E. W. CoppiK, 
J. S. Batchbldeb, 
8. S. Committee oj Jaffrey. 



KEENE. 

GOVERNMENT. 



Although, in general, a commendable degree, of attention 
has been given to this first essential to a good school, there 
is yet room for improvement. We have ooserved no cases, 
in which; on the whole, respectable order was not maintained. 
But this order did not seem to result, always, from the exer- 
cise of the highest style of authority. As, for instance, there 
were cases in which the teacher seemed to distrust the quiet- 
ness and good behavior of the scholars, except as he or she 
was out of the desk, and moving among them in person. This, 
as a general practice, should be avoided by all teachers. 
They should aim to have such control over their pupils as to 
be able to govern them with ease and propriety from the 
desk. This should be, as it were, the teacher^s throne — a 
throne not indeed of terror uniformly, but of love. We do 
not object to punishment under certain circumstances ; we 
advise it, rather, but the occasions on which this is absolute- 
ly needed, we believe to be comparatively rare. The teach- 
er that properly understands human nature, and particularly 
that nature as manifested in children, and that aims, so far as 
possible, to understand the disposition and circumstances of 
each individual pupil, can, generally, govern well a school, with- 
out resorting to any of the severer methods of discipline. We 
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are happy to state that this style of government has been the 
•prevailing one in our schools during the past year. We hope 
Jbr additional reason for congratulation, in this regard, in 
time to come. 

RECITATIONS. 

It has been the practice of the schools in the village to re- 
view, occasionally, what has been the subject of their study 
in previous lessons. In some cases this review has been 
made a daily exercise. The importance of such a practice is 
apparent. Without it, that which is to be learned cannot be 
thoroughly comprehended and fixed in the memory. Some of 
the brighter scholars, indeed, might thus gain a general knowl- 
edge of the branches under consideration. Still, as a whole, 
the school could make no solid and adequate proficiency. But 
frequent reviews serve to secure to all a proper acquaintance 
with the studies pursued. And this is a point ever to be 
borne especially in mind by those who are entrusted with the 
charge of our schools. No teacher has the right to allow the 
more ready and apt pupils to learn and recite for those that 
are less fortunate in this respect. Each has an equal claim 
upon the instructor, for a good knowledge of whatever is as- 
signed the class to learn. And this claim can be properly 
answered only by repeated and thorough rehearsals, on the 
part of the class, of what their previous lessons substantially 
involve. It is in just this, that one secret of the peculiar suc- 
cess of the high school, and of certain others of our schools, 
is to be found. They are accustomed to constant and judici- 
ous reviews, and so their classes become generally informed. 
We know no other democratic way of imparting instruction 
in schools. 

READING. 

There are many good readers in our schools. Indeed, in 
some of tbend; it may be said that the greater number of tbe 
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scholars read surprisingly well, considering their age and at* 
tainments. The ideas of distinctness; animation, variety, • 
emphasis, cadence, etc., were, in many cases, observed with 
peculiar propriety. This will always be so with tiliose who 
properly understand what they read, and have a laudable 
ambition to express its true meaning. Hence a main aim of 
teachers should be to put their readers in possession of the 
real purport and spirit of the piece chosen. There will then 
be but little difficulty in regard to their observing the right 
rules of reading. Nay, they will substantially regard these 
rules without knowing it. This is what is meant by reading 
naturally. It is not unfrequently assumed that excellence of 
reading, in this sense, is not attainable by the younger clas- 
ses in school. But such an assumption is contrary to fact. 
The young scholars, as well as the older ones, can be trained 
to correct reading, if the selections made for their practice 
be appropriate to their age. In fact, the former, in a sense, 
have a peculiar advantage in this respect. They are apt to 
catch, even more readily and accurately than the latter, the 
true mode and tone of utterance, as exemplified in any given 
sentence by the teacher. We have, now and then, noticed a 
striking illustration of this in the smaller classes of our 
schools — an exhibition which we never fail to view as most 
creditable to the instructor, as well as most gratifying in it- 
self. It is impossible for teachers to lay too much stress up- 
on perfecting their scholars in this most important branch of 
education. 

SPELLING. 

This has been made a separate subject of attention in all 
the schools, yet we are inclined to the opinion that it deserves 
more than it has received. In addition to spelling important 
words, each day, from the reading lessons, it should be a part 
of the scholar's duty to spell and define, daily, words from 
Ibe dictionary, or its equivalent. Spelling ahould be express- 
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ed in writing, too, as well as orally. In the traest sense, no 
one can be a correct speller that is not practiced in both these 
ways. We might add,* that occasional "spelling matches," 
such as were common in years gone by, if properly conduct- 
ed, would facilitate progress in this department. We were 
pleased with the practice, in some of the primary schools, of 
requiring each member of the class to spell a certain number 
of words from the preyious lesson before proceeding to 
read. 

PENMANSHIP. 

In some of the schools successful attention has been given 
to writing. In others it has had but little more than a nom 
inal notice. We can only regard this as a neglect, which can, 
and ought to be obviated in the foture. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The main higher branches of this department, that are in- 
troduced into our schools, are geometry and algebra. These 
are confined chiefly to the high school, where they are pur- 
sued with eminent success. Arithmetic, mental or written, is 
found in every school, and is made, as it should be, a study 
of leading importance. We are able to say, that, in most of 
the schools, it has been prosecuted during the past year with 
marked proficiency. Yet there were a few cases in which the 
teachers went too far in the direction of one or the other ot 
the two extremes, to which those instructing in arithmetic are 
peculiarly liable. They either dwelt upon the mere princi- 
ples of the science, to the neglect of the proper application 
and illustration of the same, or upon the simple solution of 
given examples to the neglect of the princii^es underlying 
them. Teachers should ever bear carefully and prominently 
in mind, that it is the judicious combination of these two 
methods; that constitutes the secret of right teaching. There 
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were many fiae classes in mental arithmetic. Indeed, the 
classes in this branch were, in some of the schools, miiformly 
fine. One method of solution, however, was quite commonly 
adopted, which, as a general thing, we regard as open to 
criticism. As, for instance, such a question as " K six oranges 
cost twenty-four cents, what will one orange cost ?" was, per- 
haps, more generally answered as follows : '* If six oranges 
cost twenty-four cents, one orange will cost as many cents as 
six is contained times in twenty-four." We thing a more an- 
alytical answer, and one more worthy to be adopted as a 
standard, would be, " If six oranges cost twenty-four cents, 
one orange would cost one-sixth of twenty-four cents." Some 
of the larger classes in the schools out of the Tillage are in- 
clined to the opinion that they are too old to recite in mental 
arithmetic. It is the opinion of the committee, on the con- 
trary, that none are too old for such an exercise, but rather 
that all, save those that are too young, might be abundantly 
profited by it. 

GR AMM AK . 

Due attention has been paid to this study in the high 
school, and with very encour^ng results. The scholars were 
taught more than merely to parse ; they were led, clearly, and 
critically, to understand the principles on which our language 
is constructed, and to put these principles into correct and 
uniform practice. Proofs of this were exhibited, much to our 
gratification, not only in the recitations of the grammar clas- 
ses proper, but in the recitations of all the classes in which 
the students of grammar were included. Thus it was that 
grammar showed itself, as it should do, in arithmetic and in 
geography, and in whatever other branch there was that re- 
quired to be recited in the pupil's own words. Some of the 
scholars in the schools outside the village attended to gram- 
mar. We noticed instances in which this subject seemed to 
be well utfderatood by them* 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

We know of no other branch in. our schools in which pro- 
gress is more manifest than in this. It is not yet, by any 
means, all we wish it was, nor. all we hope it will be. Still, 
when we compare the methods of instruction in geography, 
that have been employed by many of our teachers, during 
the year past, and the results they have attained in this di- 
rection, with those which we remember as common in such 
schools, not many years ago, we can but be encouraged at the 
contrast. The scholars have done more, as a general thing, 
than simply to look up the answers for a set of stereotjrped 
questions. The^ have practiced drawing maps on the black- 
board, and thereby not only acquired a more definite and val- 
uable knowledge of the form, locality, etc., of the various 
countries and places embraced in their study, but also attain- 
ed a commendable skill in sketching geographic outlines. In- 
deed, not a few have by this practice made themselves capa- 
ble of producing sketches of great excellence. We earnest- 
ly recommend that increased attention be paid to this prac- 
tice, in all our schools. 

SINGING. 

The committee fully approve of this, as a school exercise. 
We wish it were even more generally introduced. Besides 
having a tendency to interest the scholars, and add a pleas- 
ing variety to their studies, it may also be made of perman- 
ent value to them, in the way of improving their voice, and 
familiarizing them with certain sentiments that are salutary. 
The singing is too often done by the few, rather than the 
many in school. It was, in some instances, we thought, too 
loud. 

CALISTHENICS. 

This exercise seems to be growing, both in practice ajid in 
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favor. It relieves the tedium of school hours, to young schol- 
ars ; and more than this, it tends, as well conducted, to pro- 
mote health and vigor. We noticed that certain scholars 
who seemed to need this exercise most were least inclined to 
enter into it heartily. Teachers should see to this. 

GRADATION OP SCHOOLS. 

The highest interest of our schools unquestionably de- 
mands that they be more completely graded. It is designed, 
for instance, that the high school receive from those below, 
all pupils that have attained a given age and scholarship. 
But coming, as these pupils do, from so many different 
schools, and hence, bearing as they do, the impress of so 
many different kinds of training, it is uniformly found that 
they are not fitted to go on profitably together in advance of 
what they have hitherto studied, until, as a whole, they have 
been subjected to a review of that which they are already 
supposed to have learned. It has, moreover, proved neces- 
sary, hitherto, that much time be spent on these reviews — 
time that might, under different circumstances, have been de- 
voted to mastering the less rudimental, and the untried parts 
of the branches pursued. 

Geo. Tilden, 
G. A. Wheelock, 
J, A. Hamilton, 
S. S. Committee of Keetie. 



M ARLO W, 



As a general thing, we would congratulate the parents and 
friends on the success of their schools. Doubtless you are 
all aware that it requires something more than good teach- 
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ers to make a good school. We must also have good schol- 
ars, a good school-house, a uniformity of text-books, and last 
but not least, the hearty co-operation of the parents. In 
too many cases we have found that the parents were not 
giving their schools the support they should ; while in some 
districts the school-houses were not suitable for stables — and 
most of your schools are very poorly supplied with text-books. 
The ideas of education, entertained by a majority of the 
'parents at the present time are too ancient. Because twenty 
or thirty years ago the scholars carried such books into 
school as their parents chose to purchase, and each scholar 
constituted a separate class, is no reason why it should be so 
now. He who desires such schools, we can truly say lives 
in ages that have passed and gone. If you would see your 
schools prosper you must be willing, at all times, to supply 
your children with such text-books as are introduced, resting 
assured they will be amply repaid. 

Another error, cherished by too many parents, as well as 
pupils, is in respect to pursuing the higher English branches 
in our common schools. Many parents think, as soon as their 
sons or daughters have obtained a tolerable understanding of 
the common, they must take the National Arithmetic and 
Algebra, when perhaps, in writing a letter of three pages, a 
third part of the words would be misspelled, and the hand 
writing would be ridiculous. Reading, spelling and writing 
are the branches to be taught in your schools. I think the 
day is not far distant when all higher branches will be thrown 
out of our common schools and a true system of education 
adopted that shall devote to these branches the attention they 
deserve. 

Parents, lay hold of the work before you ; to you is entrust- 
ed the training of future generations. Events that are cul- 
minating every day, all conspire to show us that our educa- 
tion, as a people, is sadly defective. 

If instead of your streets drenched with fraternal blood, 
you desire to see your country in a state of peace, prosperi- 
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ty and happiness, you must attend to the education of those 
who are to take your places, and prepare them for the grand 
drama in which they are about to participate. 

If your duties are faithfully discharged, we verily believe 
that years to come will sec us a united, prosperous and happy 
people ; all vestiges of treason obliterated, the goddess o 
liberty, like an angel of light, enthroned in our midst, and 
the stars and stripes waving from every flag-staflF in our land ! 

A. F. Howard, 
S. S. Committee of Marlow. 



NELSON. 



The money raised for the support of schools the past year, 
together with that received from the literary fond, has aflForded 
to the eight districts one hundred and forty-five and one-half 
weeks of schooling, being on an average, a fraction over 
eighteen weoks to each district. The shortest period of 
schooling for the year, in any one district, was thirteen 
weeks, and the longest, twenty-nine. 

The general character of our schools has been prosperous, 
and in no instance, so far as I could judge, have any of them 
been decided failures, while most of them have been all that 
we had reason to expect, if not all that we might wish. While 
our schools the past year have generally been successful, it 
must not be forgotten that there still remain many faults to 
be remedied, many errors to be corrected, before they can 
reach that standard of perfection, toward which all good citii 
zens should ever strive to elevate them. 

The idea which is quite too prevalent among parents 
that their children must study the higher branches at an early 
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age, often before they are at all familiar with the principles 
involved in the common studies, does a great deal toward 
making our scholars superficial, in everything to which they 
attend. If parents wish their children to become well inform- 
ed, well educated, useful members of society, they must see 
to it, that the foundation of their educational structure is 
laid broad, deep and strong, and by all means, never allow 
them to commence at the top to build it. 

In looking over the Registers for the past year, the fact is 
brought painfully to mind that, notwithstanding all our efforts 
in this direction, we have not succeeded ii eradicating the 
evils of tardiness, and irregular attendance at school. The 
Registers for the past year do not show any great increase of 
tardiness and absences over former years, but the discourag- 
ing feature of it is, that the reports do not show, as they 
surely ought to, a steady improvement in these respects ; and 
some of the reports, several years t)ack, show a better record 
than we can give for the past year ; this ought not so to be, 
and it need not be so if parents will only take the matter in 
hand, and resolve, that their children shall not be absent or 
late, except when circumstances arise, which render it ab- 
solutely necessary. It seems very desirable that with our 
limited amount of schooling, all the scholars should receive 
the fiiU benefit of it ; and it is hoped that our future exer- 
tions in this direction may eventually bring our schools to 
such a state of perfection, that only sickness, or stern neces- 
sity shall occasion tardiness or absence. 

Henry M. Osgood, 
S. S. Committee of Nelson. 



RICHM OND 



Popular education claims its place among the chief interests 
of society. So thought the early colonists of New England. 
11 
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They adopted the principle as early as 1642, that every child 
should be educated. The law of that year enjoined upon the 
municipal authorities the duty of seeing this principle carried 
out. They were required " to have a vigilant eye upon their 
brethren and neighbors, to see that none of them should suf- 
fer so much barbarism in any of their families as not to 
endeavor to teach, by themselves or others, their children 
and apprentices, so much learning as may enable them per- 
fectly to read the English tongue." Admonitions and fines 
awaited the delinquents, and if these did not suffice, the 
authorities were empowered to bind out the neglected chil- 
dren and apprentices to those who would attend to their edu- 
cation. At this time, each householder was obliged to meet 
the entire expense of educating those under his care. But 
five years later — 1647 — the General Court devolved the ex- 
pense upon the towns. Each town was required by law, to 
maintain public schools adequate to the education pf all the 
youth within its bounds. Thus early was inaugurated, upon 
the soilj of New England, the system of free schools — the 
natural out-growth of that noble idea, which demands the 
education of every child. This system has stood the test of 
more than two hundred years, and that among a people as 
practical as the world ever saw — a system which, as has been 
said, recognizes and embodies in public laws, the highest prin- 
ciple of political economy, and social well-being : the univer- 
sal education of the young, and the prevention of drones or 
non-producers among men — a system which has been adopted, 
for substance, by most of the States, and whose anti-types 
are found in other countries. The fathers of this common- 
wealth adopted the views of the early colonists, and scrupled 
not, in the Constitution itself, to make it the duty of the legis- 
latures and magistrates, in all future periods of the Com- 
monwealth to cherish the interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all the seminaries of them ; especially colleges, 
academies and grammar schools in the towns. This, and 
much more, was wisely said and done at the beginning. And 
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it has been carried out, withsomething of the same spirit, by 
the generations since, not less to their advantage than to the 
honor of those to whose sagacity and forecasts, under Grod, 
we are beholden both for our liberties and the means of con- 
serving and making them a blessing. 

Thus was laid the constitutional basis of popular education 
among us ; a basis broad enough for all the ordinary educa- 
tional wants of the community, and competent to sustain a 
system of free schools, which when properly administered^ 
can well dispense to the whole people, and in the cheapest 
and best manner, and most in accordance with the genius of 
our institutions, the blessings of a sound and adequate edu- 
cation. 

In introducing their Annual Report to the Legislature, our 
Board of Education express their growing conviction that 
the educational interests of the State, in their influence upon 
its future prosperity, surpass all others. No State can be in 
a thriving condition that does not adopt measures to prevent 
her youth from growing up without ability to read and write, 
and to transact the ordinary business of life. 

If the people are poorly educated, and their minds undis- 
ciplined, there will be a lack of enterprise ; the mechanic 
arts, manufactures and commerce will languish, and no im- 
provements will be made in agriculture. Urged by the 
conviction tfiat our system of free schools must not only 
be sustained, but be made more and more eflScient, I have 
endeavored to carry out the enactments of the Legis- 
lature, and also to keep the people reminded of the fact 
that our power and influence in the sisterhood of States 
depends more upon the mental cultivation of the people 
than upon the extent of our territory, or the number of its 
inhabitants. If these sentiments are just — and they result 
from a wide and careful induction, and accord with the views 
of. our most intelligent and liberal minded citizens— it fol- 
lows that our public schools should occupy a chief place 
among the objects of interest and solicitude, not only in the 
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administration of the State but also of town ; and that in the 
latter no less than in the former, their condition and necessi- 
ties should be considered^ and met in the spirit of a wise and 
liberal policy. Your committee accept of these sentiments 
and would impress them upon the minds of his fellow 
citizens. I would secure for our public schools that liberal 
thought and patronage which their relations to the present 
and prospective interests the town demands. Richmond can- 
not afford to fall back from the position she lias, in former 
years occupied, or forego the advantages of a competent edu- 
cation on the part of her youth. And yet both these results 
threaten us. The school-tax, in some former years, has been 
from three to five hundred dollars, but for a few past years 
there has been no money raised beyond what the law requires. 
In the meantime the wages and board of teachers has ma- 
terially advanced. The districts are therefore obliged, either 
to employ cheaper teachers or shorten their schools. In fact, 
both methods have been resorted to. The effect has been to 
depress the standard of education. There is, and of necessi- 
ty must be, less in the school to attract and concentrate pub- 
lic interest ; and this want of interest from without goes to 
depress the teacher and pupil. They do not exhibit the same 
ambition, and do not succeed as they would ; even with the 
same means, had more been done for them, and more been 
expended to encourage them in the labors of the school-room. 
Moreover it is more and more diflScult to obtain first class 
teachers for our schools. They can find, elsewhere, longer 
terms, better pay, and brighter prospects of engaging their 
labor, and sustaining their reputation. Other and serious 
difl&culties are in the way of advancing the interests of educa- 
tion among us to their proper place and results, su^st 
themselves ; but I believe they would all yield before the 
earnest and candid thought of the people. I entertain no 
doubt of the ability of the town to place the schools upon a foot- 
ing to secure all the ends for which they were established, 
and I am confident that a successful effort in this direction 
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would, at onoe, and essentially, promote all the material inte- 
rests of our community. I am sure that nothing could be 
more auspicious, in regard to the pecuniary, social and moral 
well-being of the- town, than the immediate adoption of a 
thoroughly liberal policy with respect to our public schools. 
We assume it as our imperative duty — a duty we owe to our- 
selves, to the commonwealth and country, and to our children 
and youth, so to conduct our schools as to afford all the 
young within our borders the ample means of a truly sound 
and competent education — an education which shall place 
them on a footing of equality with their co-equals in point 
of mental cultivation. But for any community to effect this 
great object in the spirit of the age, and to the full extent 
of the exigencies of these stirring times — ^to train the young 
for the duties and responsibilities of life — to develop and 
discipline the mind, form the moral character, refine the 
manners, inculcate and nurture the social virtues, and im- 
press upon the mind and heart the obligations of morality, 
(all of which particulars enter into the idea of a sound edu- 
tion,) demand much more than wise constitutional provisions, 
and liberal laws. There must be, in addition, a high-toned 
public sentiment, the out-growth of strong and intelligent 
convictions, that this interest does underlie all our dearest 
and most substantial earthly concerns and prospects — ^that it 
touches most, not only our reputation and honor abroad, but 
our well-being and prosperity at home — that it has largely 
to do with the industry, prosperity, enterprise, wealth, good 
order and attractiveness of our community ; the value of our 
real estate, and the growth, vitality and happiness of society 
among us, and that it is one of the grand means by which 
we must be true to ourselves, and our children, and act the 
part of good citizens and true patriots towards both common- 
wealth and common country. The preservation of our rights 
and liberties, their full development, perfection, enjoyment and 
transmission, and the promotion of general industry and the 
arts of life, requite that knowledge, wisdom and virtue should 
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he diffused among all orders of the people; and these con- 
ditioDB again demand all that is involved in popular educa^ 
don, as this is attempted by our free schools. Nor are the 
thoughts, the labor and expenditure needfiil to this result 
to be set down to the account of charity, even when be- 
stowed upon the poor. They enter rather into the very neces- 
ities of a well-ordered, safe and progressive free State ; they 
compose an essential part of that policy, without which free 
governments cannot be maintained. Any other policy may 
better subserve the ends of arbitrary or despotic govern- 
ments; but free men must be educated — wisely and thorough. 
ly educated, or freedom will ei'e long fall before the ignorant 
and sensual masses, ever at the mercy of designing and un- 
scrupulous demagogues. While a community, then, labors 
wisely and earnestly to provide for themselves they are mere- 
ly meeting the obligations that result from the invaluable 
legacy they have received from the past, taking care to con- 
serve and improve their own rich patrimony, and exercising 
a suitable and dutiful forecast for those who are to come after 
them. 

The teachers of the last year, as a class, have not been of 
a high order ; some have failed altogether ; others could not 
be esteemed profitable teachers. A few have acquitted them- 
selves very well, I am constrained to feel that far too little 
pains are taken in selecting and contracting with those who 
are to have charge of our schools. This duty lodged in the 
band of the several prudential committees, is one of the most 
important and responsible connected with the management of 
the schools. If wisely done, one of the great pre-requisites 
in securing good schools is attained. 

Joseph Mann, 
S, S. Committee of Richmond. 
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RIND GE. 

It is our duty and privilege to provide for the young an 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical, English edu- 
cation. This is the inalienable right of all, and it is our duty 
as citizens, to sustain and encourage a true standard of edu- 
cation. Each has an individual responsibility. Who can 
doubt that it is of the utmost importance to make the most, 
ample provision for the enlightenment of those soon to as- 
sume the high position of citizens. 

In a government like ours, where so much depends upon 
the intelligence of the people, the common school system 
should be our pride and glory, and it should be the aim of 
all to make it most effective. To gam the desired standard 
requires thought, investigation, experience and money. The 
subject is worthy the attention of all. So much, which all 
can procure and read for themselves, has b^een written upon 
this important theme, that we need attempt only a few sug- 
gestions. * 

Every citizen should have public spirit enough to feel the 
importance of imparting a thorough education to those who 
can now acquire it, and be ready to promote that object, even 
though it should call for effort and expense. 

The great design of our common school system is to draw 
forth the mental energies and faculties of the young, and thus 
discipline them for the battle of life. It is to make them, 
under the blessing of God, well informed, intelligent, indus- 
trious and virtuous. In order to accomplish this, it is not 
enough that we provide each year a few months* schooling, 
where the scholar may fill his head with the words of text 
books, just as we fill our store rooms with articles of little 
value, with the thought that they may be of use hereafter. 
We must endeavor to provide good teachers ; we must our- 
selves assist in the great work, and take an interest in its 
success. 
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Every citizen is, to some extent, responsible for the effici- 
ency of the school, and should endeavor, by all suitable 
means, to co-operate with teachers in their efforts to render 
those who ' are now children, good and useful members of 
society. 

It is necessary first of all, to secure good instructors, even 
though they cost more than those incompetent. The oflSce of 
a teacher is a noble one, and his duties most arduous. The 
best are the cheapest. We should endeavor to employ those 
instructors who will develop the facu'ties of the immortal 
mind and prepare the scholar, both mentally and morally, to 
^ct an honorable part in life. 

It should not be our aim to get a teacher whose best qual- 
ification is his cheapness. In order to awaken a love for 
school and for study, we should employ those who love their 
calling and who have the needed qualifications for the dis- 
charge of their high and important duties. 

We need teachers who feel a desire to elevate their pupils, 
who teach subjects as well as books, and principles as well as 
rules, and who understand that books are but the scaffolding 
for erecting the mental structure. But before teachers can 
be expected to exhibit the highest standard, parents must at 
least manifest an interest in the subject. They should assist 
in every possible way and should endeavor to make his situ- 
ation pleasant instead of irksome. Our schools ican never 
attain the desired eflBciency without this active co-operation. 
Why should teachers labor alone ? The politician achieves 
success only through many helpers. The man of business, 
the farmer and the mechanic could not prosecute their sever- 
al callings without faithful assistance. So must it be in the 
work of education. For instance, the parent should aid the 
teacher in removing the evil of irregular attendance at 
school. Experience proves that the want of a prompt, regu- 
lar daily attendance does much to render the school ineffec- 
tive ; progress in study will be slow, the interest in school 
lost, and the teacher become disheartened. 
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The co-operation of parents is also needed to secure tbe 
necessary discipline for the school. A child who is under no 
proper restraint at home will, most likely, show a spirit of 
insubordination at school. PearfiiUy solemn is the responsi- 
bility which rests upon the parent, to see that those entrust- 
ed to his care be disciplined to become industrious, obedient 
and respectful, rather than idle, perverse and indifferent to 
the true interests of life. In this respect the work must be- 
gin with the parent ; by his influence he must aid the teacher. 
Parents should also interest themselves in the progress of 
the child. They should ascertain his real advancement, and 
not allow him to hurry on in his studies until he is well 
grounded in the first principles. 

The conscientious teacher seeks to keep them back until 
the foundations are well laid, since he knows that this will 
prove best in the end. One great evil in our schools is a 
neglect of fundamental elements, a hastening to higher stud- 
ies, while the lower are scarcely understood. It is as absurd 
as it would be to attempt to raise the superstructure of a 
building before the foundation was well laid. 

But in all the efforts which we make in behalf of the young, 
let us remember that mere intellectual training is insufficient. 
The instruction of our schools should ever be founded upon 
the morality and doctrines of the gospel. Let the education 
we provide be a Christian education. Without the influence 
of Christianity in our schools and families, the children will 
become arrogant, restless and immoral. Let a pure moral 
and religious influence pervade our schools, and while the in- 
tellect is cultivated, let not the heart be neglected. 

JosiAH Abbott, 
Amob J. Blake, 
Ezra S. 8tbabns, 

S. S. Committee of Rindge. 
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ROXBURY- 

Our schools have been more successful the year past than 
some years before, no troubles between teacher and scholar 
has arisen, and none between teacher and parent that your 
committee has any knowledge of. The scholars have made 
feir improvement in most of the branches taught. Reading 
and spelling is too much neglected, the lessons are gone over 
with but little care. Learning to read well, is not so much 
sought for, as to read in a higher class, or in a book, that is 
much too hard for them. We often see small scholars placed in 
the highest class to read, because they can read as well as tiie 
class, and they may read as well, but they do not iniprove as 
they would, if they had easy lessons to read. Scholars can- 
not read with proper emphasis, and inflection when it is ajl 
they can do to pronounce the word, and often fail in trying 
to do it. 

This evil is caused more by parents, than teachers. The idea 
that their scholars are in the first class is more pleasing 
to them, and the books are readily supplied without the 
thought, to know if they are qualified for such books. There 
improvement stops, or is very much retarded because they 
are in the highest class and read, as well as the others do. 

Spelling is also very much neglected, for when scholars are 
in the first class their lessons are not committed as they 
should be, and sometimes they are not required by their 
teacher, as they have higher branches to attend to ; and the 
younger scholars often come home saying the teacher did not 
have time to hear our lessons. This is not as it should be, 
and to correct it parents and guardians must use all their in- 
fluence, and watch carefully their children, and know that 
they do aU they can to improve their time, and be encourag- 
ed at home, to look over their lessons. When this is done, an 
active and energetic scholar will progress, if their teacher is 
not all that she should be. Itjls very seldom that we can 
.get the best, or most experienced teachers, where we have so 
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short terms of school, as they are looking for longer schools. 
We have had very good success with young teachers. 

Brigham Nms, 
S. S. Committee of Roxbury. 



SURRY. 



Although the schools for the past year have been in some 
respects better than those of former years still Hb&y have 
been far jfrom being perfect. Too little interest generally, and 
in some respects too much self interest has been manifested 
by Prudential Committees, both in procuring teachers and 
sustaining them after they have been .procured. The Pru- 
dential Committees of this town are chosen in such a way 
timt we need not expect much from them. Their duty seems 
to be imposed upon them ei&er by a few who are personally 
interested, having some friend for whose welfare they are 
more concerned than for the intere&t of the school, or sisqyly 
because they think it about his turn to hold some office. The 
duty of the Prudential Committee should be considered of 
some importance more than simply engaging the services, of 
the first teacher who may happen along, and when his term 
of service is out, handing him the district money, too often 
tiu^own away. He should be a man who will take some in- 
terest in the welfare of the school placed under his chaxfe. 
Parents should look after the interests of their children in 
the school-room, if any where for their ftiture success in life 
will greatly depend upon their school boy days, and ediJca- 
tion should be consideored a subject of some importance. 

Teachers should be procured who have a sufficient amoont 
of knowledge and acquaintance with their tert booke^ and 
their duty in the schootro^, to be more independent and not 
confine themselves to their text books so closely in ofcfer tb 
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ascertain whether the scholar is familiar with the subject under 
consideration. 

G. W. Britton, 
S. S. Committee of Svrry. 



SWANZEY 



During the last year three hundred and thirty-one scholars 
attended school in the summer, and four hundred and twenty- 
five in the winter. Of this number only four in the summer 
and thirty-six in the winter were over sixteen years of age. 
It is thought th'at generally our children are both sent to 
school and leave it at too early an age. At the age of eigh- 
teen or twenty the mind is much more capable of grasping, 
retainii^ and applying scientific truth than it is earlier in life. 
If, as it is sometimes stated, more practical scholars left our 
school thirty and forty years ago than at the present time, a 
reason is found in the fact that riper years were spent in the 
school-room, and maturer thought given to the subject of ed- 
ucation. 

In the summer one hundred and forty-six, and in the win- 
ter one hundred and ninety-eight scholars nominally attended 
to writing, but an examination of the writing books shows 
tiiat in a majority of schools but very little time or attention 
was given to this important art. This is perhaps well enough 
in our larger village schools, where the teacher's time is tax- 
ed to the utmost with other branches, and where writing 
schools, as such can be, and are frequently attended. But in 
most of our schools, more time and pains can and should be 
given to this subject. It should not be left to the pupil to 
write when and how he pleases, or not at all, as suits his con- 
venience, bat system and regularly should be insisted on by 
Hie teacher. 



If nothing is said about building new school-houses at pre- 
sent, we would urge the propriety of keeping neat and in 
good repair such as we have. Prudential Committees are 
reminded that the financial and prudential affairs of the dis- 
trict are theirs to manage. Broken windows and doors, 
loose clapboards and shutters betray carelessness and mis- 
Hianagement, Teachers should promptly report anything out 
of place, and committees should often examine the school- 
house and premises. Scholars should be taught to sacredly 
respect the property of the district, and consider it as crimin- 
al to iigure it as they would the house and furniture of a 
ne%hbor. And all damage done by a scholar should be by 
him or his guardian promptly repaired. 

We have boasted of our common schools as being the glory 
of New England, but we have never prized them too highly. 
They should be nurtured and cared for liberally and willing- 
ly by all classes in the community. To the miser (if such we 
have) they return more in dollars and cents than what he 
grudgingly pays in taxes ; to the patriot and philanthropist 
they are above price — they cannot be dispensed with. Let 
idl our children be educated in the true sense of the word; — 
let the principles of piety and justice, love of country and 
humanity, and all virtues which are the ornament and support 
of human society; let these, as required by our statutes, be 
diligently impressed upon the minds of our youth, and a more 
poverfiil barrier will be erected for the preservation of our 
peacefiil and republican institutions, and to shield us from the 
hiroad of misrule, anarchy and ruin than fleets and armies 
afford. 

Alonzo a. Ware, 
S* iS. Committee of Stvanzey. 



TROY, 

Success may be measured in almost every instance by the 
^^ount of interest manifested and the effort made in their 
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behalf by the people of the district in co-operation with the 
labors of the teacher. When these manifestations are faint 
or obscure the schools fail of accomplishing their utmost good, 
but when these abonnd and are in active operation we sel- 
dom look in vain for a corresponding excellence in the schools. 
We would urge the iinportance of more frequent visits to 
them. It is unreasonable to expect that the children will 
take a deep interest in the school unless they witness a like 
interest on the part of their parents. And how can they 
manifest this interest so effectually as by their frequent visits 
to the school-room, and their faithful efforts to co-operate 
with the teacher and the taught especially, should every Pru- 
dential Committee be a frequent eye witness to the fidelity 
of the person employed by him to instruct the rising genera- 
tion of his district. That man would be deemed very negli- 
gent of his business who should employ a stranger to labor 
in his field, his shop, or his store for months in succession 
without once looking after him. • The great importance of a 
hearty and constant parental co-operation to promote the in- 
terest of the school must be apparent to every reflecting 
mind. Teachers and parents are engaged in the same great 
work. The teacher while discharging his duty is by law and 
in fact acting in the place of the parent, and the parent is at 
all times teacher. The object of both is to train our youth 
in the ways of knowledge and virtue, to fit them for the right 
discharge of the duties of life upon which they are soon to 
enter. And what work calls more loudly for the united wis- 
dom, the mutual sympathy, the encouragement and aid of all 
concerned in it, than this ? 

TEXT BOOKS. 

As these are the tools to be used in the schools how iio- 
portant that they be of the right kind and of the appropri- 
ate number. It is one of the most difficult labors of your 
committee to keep this part of our school arrangement in its 
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proper place. We are flooded with book agents of all des- 
criptions each showing the merits of their works and demer- 
its of those in present use and urging the necessity of a 
change, telling us they are out of date the orthography is in- 
correct or they are improperly arranged ; the scholars learn- 
ing first what they should learn afterwards, and a thousand 
other things. Then follows the labor of a personal examin- 
ation of all those recomendations. And if a change is need- 
ed a selection is to be made and this duty is one of no small 
responsibility to select the right book for the right class, that 
it may be adapted to the wants and capacity of the scholar 
that is to use it that they may be able to comprehend what 
they are learning and yet suflSciently difficult to tax their 
powers of thought in a manner to catise them to expand and 
grow stronger by their use. There is always a desire for a 
new book on the part of most scholars, especially the smaller 
ones, and a wish to advance from a lower to a higher one. 
This we would by no means discourage, when they are pre- 
pared to make the change, but encourage when they have be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the one that is to be laid 
aside aU of which requires the most judicious management to 
keep in proper moving order. We would urge upon the 
parents and guardians of the scholars to acquaint themselves 
with the list of books recommended, and then furnish their 
children with what they need so that when the teacher an- 
swers the thirtieth question in the register : Is the school well 
furnished with text books ? we shall not receive the emphatic 
no, as we have this year in some of ihem. 

Leonard Farrar, 
John Grimes, 
Thomas E. Roberts, 

S. S. Committee of Troy. 
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WALPOLE. 

The schools of the present year have, we think, been as 
successful as at any former period, yet there are still oppor- 
tunities for improvement. It must be conceded that the best 
schools can do little for those who are frequently absent. By 
absences a child forfeits his standing in his class and is pre- 
cluded from advancing with either rapidity or accuracy. Ab- 
sences also tend to disorganize the school and to add greatly 
to the labors and vexations of the teacher. We need not be 
surprised, if where the attendance of scholars at school is not 
only suspended for some months each year, but is extremely 
irregular at other times, that in such cases the proficiency is 
very slight. Whenever any scholar is absent from school, 
not only is so much of his time lost, and, as it regards him, so 
much of the school money is lost, but the whole school suf- 
fers by the interruption in the arrangement and progress of 
the class. This evil is, in part at least, chargeable to the 
parents. IndiflFerence and neglect on the part of those who 
ought to feel the most lively concern for the welfare of our 
schools cannot fail to chill the zeal of all other persons. 
Punctuality should be made a habit. A child should be im- 
pressed, that by being tardy he loses time which he cannot 
recall, disappoints his friends of. the improvement he ought 
to make, and, what he has no right to do, sacrifices the time 
of others as well as his own. Most children are naturally 
active and by no means indolent, and may be trained to 
punctuality and efiBciency as easily as to anything else ; and 
without this, no person, however old or great in stature, can 
be a man. Washington's maxim should be considered by 
all : " I owe punctuality if I have made an appointment, and 
I have no right to throw ay ay another's time, if I do my 
own." 

In this country, the highest advantages of education are 
within the reach of those of humble means ; and it is a fact 
that a majority of students in our colleges and academies 
are not drawn from the circles of the affluent. They are the 
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children of farmers, mechanics and tradesmen, and frequently 
have no fortune but Yankee energy and a desire for knowl- 
edge. The statesmen, the rulers, and the working men of a 
succeeding generation, are to-day, in our homes and in our 
cofflmon schools. Is it not our duty to make them better, 
wiser and more refined than are therr fieithers ? The char- 
acter of the age calls for more of elegant and humanizing 
culture, and it should have its source in the common school. 
In the habits of a people few things have a more important 
influence for good or evil than the use they make of leisure. 
People will have some relief from labor, and if this relief is 
not aflforded in innocent and improving recreations it will be 
sought elsewhere. We must elevate and purify then: tastesy 
and this may be accomplished by a cultivation of the soKsalled 
fine arts. Am(MQg these, from its universal adaptation, music 
stands prominent. All are endowed with a susceptibility to 
its influence. Experience gives ample testimony that it con- 
duces to the harmony and good discipline of any schooL 
Many of the teachers in our schools can sing, and will readi- 
ly make the children sing when public sentiment approves it 
and demands it. So refining an influence should not be al- 
lowed to stand aloof from our common schools* 

Teaching is a duty which God devolves more or less upon 
us all, and to those who spend a large portion of their time 
in teaching school it belongs to make themselves first-clasa 
teachers. An eminent educator has said r " Conferences of 
teachers would suffer no man's experiences to be lost. Every 
hint would be taken up and followed out by investigation ; 
the resources of each would be drawn out, and men would 
learn the command of their powers." Every man is bound to 
do something for his calling. Every teacher can and ought to 
do something for his. A means of great mutual improve- 
ment and not a little social enjoyment is presented in the 
meetings of all the teachers who live near enough to make it 
practicable. All the teachers within a space of five or six 
12 
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miles might agree to meet once or twice a month. The first 
half hour might be spent in conversation. Then, for business, 
a chairman might be appointed who should ask some teacher 
present to illustrate his or her mode of teaching some par- 
ticular branch of common school education ; discussions might 
ensue, and could but be highly beneficial. The business of 
teaching is not yet reduced to philosophical principles, and the 
experience of every one is valuable and might lead to im- 
proved methods. We are engaged in a common cause, and 
our efforts should be for the common good. 

J. L. GREBIfB, 

J. W. Knight, 

S. S. Committee of Waljpole. 



WESTMORELAND. 

Permit me to make a few remarks upon this all importaat 
question : " Are our children deriving the greatest possible 
amount of benefit from our schools ?" 

From a careful examinination of this subject, I am con- 
strained to answer this question in the negative. There are 
many causes, some of greater, and some of less magnitude, 
which, when combined, serve to thwart the good results which 
should accrue from an institution to which interests of such 
preciousness and importance are committed, as that of the 
common school. The limits to which I am restricted will 
allow me to name only two or three of them. 

I. The first one which I shall name is the emplojrment of 
inefficient teachers. But how shall we prevent so great an 
evil as the introduction of incompetent teachers into our 
schools? Perhaps there is no effectual preventive in all 
instances ; there is, however, a remedy which, in most cases, 
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will prove successful, and this is, the exercise of a sound 
judgment by prudential committees, in their selection of teach- 
ers. Let it be kept in mind, that when a school is unsuccess* 
ful from want of competency in its teacher, the responsibility 
of the failure does not rest so much upon the superintending 
as upon the prudential committee. I know that many per- 
sons suppose that since no one can enter our schools as teach- 
er without having been examined and approved by the super- 
intending committee, that therefore, the whole responsibility 
of having successful teachers lies with him. But this is not 
so ; for the superintending committee does not feel warranted 
in withholding a certificate of approbation from one who 
passed a respectable examination, though he would not have 
thought of selecting such a teacher, had it been referred to 
him. Something more than a " learned fool" is requisite to 
constitute a good teadier. He must possess energy of char- 
acter, an aptness to teach, capacity for government, the abili- 
ty to secure the esteem of his pupils, and to awaken in them 
an ardent desire for the attainment of knowledge. These 
are all essential qualifications, and it is not possible for the 
superintending committee to ascertain whether the candidate, 
who is a perfect stranger, possesses all these. The prudential 
committee, therefore, should never employ a teacher until he 
has first satisfied himself, from reliable sources, that the can- 
didate has a large share of common sense, energy of charac- 
ter, and an aptness to teach — that he will be a thorough, 
discreet, working teacher. There is no hope that our schools 
will be what the momentous interests committed to them de- 
mand that they should be, until prudential committees make 
all reasonable efforts to secure the services of the most eflS- 
cient instructors which they can command. 

2. I would name in the next place, the great multiplicity 
of text-books in use in our schools, as a very serious evil. It 
is believed that a considerable share of the teacher's labors, 
throughout the town is dissipated for want of uniformity in 
text-bookSf I have not time now to elucidate this position 
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but I would urge all who have an interest in the welfare of 
our schools to give to this subject the carefiil and earnest at- 
tention, which its great importance seems to require. 

3. Another serious obstacle to the welfare of our schools 
is the poor, ill-constructed and unhealthy school-rooms which 
are found in quite a number of the districts in town. I would 
invite the people of those districts to the closeness of the 
relation which a good school-house, well-planned and furnish- 
ed, bears to order, good manners, intellectual proficiency 
and the culture of the moral sentiments of the pupils, as well 
as upon the character of the district where it is situated; 
and on the other hand, the loss, mischief, disease and dis- 
grace of a mean school-house as it respects children and pa- 
rents. Let the parents understand that their children are 
compelled now to commit offences against the wise and be- 
nignant laws of nature which they never can escape with im- 
punity, and I am fully persuaded that the next twelve months 
will witness the demolition of those unsightly structures, 
those receptacles for penal confinement and propagation of 
disease, which are now, in several districts of the town an 
offensive caricature upon a civilized community. 

0. G. Woodbury. 
5. S, Committee of fFestmorekmd. 



WINCHESTER. 

We think a great injury has been done to our schools by 
multiplying the number of districts. In consequence of this, 
most of our schools are too small to work profitably, and too 
short to allow of much progress. Some districts are so sit- 
uated that there seems to be no remedy for these evils. In 
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several cases we think contiguous districts can be united to 
great advantage. The present is a favorable time for con- 
sidering the subject, for several districts must repair school- 
houses or build new ones very soon. Such changes will leave 
some families fiirther from the school-house than they now are ; 
but by this, the size and length of the school can be doubled. 
We think the changes will be judicious. 

Perhaps we have no first class school-houses in town j but 
most of our houses are tolerable, and with a little expense in 
altering the seats and desks to the right dimensions, pro- 
viding proper ventilation and suitable out-buildings, might be 
made very respectable. A few of them are in a very bad con- 
dition. 

Few of the school-houses have anything worth mention- 
ing in the way of mural maps, or charts, or apparatus for any 
purpose. The dictionaries that were put into the schools 
several yeai's ago, are either entirely gone or are so mutila- 
ted as to be of very little usq. 

We commend the employment of female teachers in most 

of our schools. But two male teachers have been employed 

' in town during the year. The wages of a second class male 

teacher will procure a first class female teacher, and in most 

cases she will succeed better than a male teacher. 

Several of our schools have been seriously interrupted by 
sickness, and a number of our scholars have died during the 
year. 

The habit prevails extensively, among the large scholars, of 
leaving school just before the close of the term, so as to avoid 
the examination. This is a great wrong to the teacher, and 
a serious injury to the school. A large loss is occassioned 
l>y absences from various causes. 

The whole number of weeks of school is 338, of which 
we have lost by absence about 101. The whole amount of 
money expended for the schools is $1,604.64, of which we 
We lost $481.39. If we add to this sum the loss from tar. 
diness and dismissals, which is very great, though we have np 
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means to compute it, the aggregate loss will be still more 
startling. 

We earnestly commend the interests of our schools to the 
fostering care of our fellow citizens ; for the future welfare 
of our country is deeply involved in their success, 

Obben Perkins, 
J. P. Humphrey, 
J. VV. Guernsey. 
S. S. Committee of Winchester. 



eOOS COUNTY. 



OOLBBROOK 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 

In these times when there has been so large a drain npcwi 
our producing population to furnish soldiers for the armies of 
the Union, we begin to understand something of the pecunia- 
ry value of human life. 

How much money are our boys and girls worth a piece to 
the town, on an average? Probably not less than fifteen 
hundred doUctrs. Let us call it a thousand. Now if we have 
four school-houses in town, which among them kill, on an 
average, one child a year (which is a very low estimate) you 
can easily tell how long it takes to destroy children enough 
to pay for comfortable houses. 

This is not mere idle talk, though it may be an unusual 
course of argument. I believe, and I think any of you with 
any experience would believe that pestilence and death lurk 
about some of these wretched old houses ; that disease too 
often finds its way through their yawning crevices and rickety 
floors, and fasten with fatid efiect upon the children there 
confined. 

In onie house visited twice by me this winter, where the 
wood was piled up in the school-room on seats and desks 
designed for scholars, it was painftil in the extreme to hear 
the inKKSsimt ooi^^ing from every part of the room. The 
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irresistible conclusion that forced itself upon my mind was 
that; if diphtheria should come that way he would find his 
work well begun. 

The effect of a neat and comfortable house upon the pros- 
perity of the school and the good character of the scholars 
has been so often dwelt upon that I shall not stop to urge 
it again. In respect to houses we are behind the times. Not 
a single house exists within our limits, finished and furnished 
in modern style. I contend that it is cruel and inhuman to 
treat children in the way that some of us are treating our 
own offspring in this respect. Sit down yourself on a straight 
board bench, just high enough so that you cannot touch your 
feet to the floor, and sit there six hours and see how you feel 
after, the experiment, and if you are not then satisfied, ar- 
lange it so as to have a stream of cold air from out doors on 
your back and the fumes of a blazing stove in your face and 
try it over again every day for twelve weeks, and tiien, if 
you are among the living and unsatisfied still I will yield the 
point. 

Another matter connected with the comfort and health of 
scholars and teachers, is suitable fuel. In some of the dis- 
tricts this important item has not been properly attended to 
and the consequence has been greater in convenience, not to 
say suffering. In this wooded country no such complaint 
ought ever to be heard. 

EMPLOYMENT OP TEACHERS. 

It is the opinion of your committee that the law of our 
State which requires one man to hire the teachers and anoth- 
^ to examine them as to their qualifications and fitness is an 
absurd law. In theory we shall all readily admit that the 
true way would be to impose upon the same man the respon- 
sibility of deciding whether an applicant ought to be hired 
at all and the responsibility of making the contract for his 
services; and I see no difficulty in the practical operation of 
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sudi a plan. This is the way meu oondaet their private af- 
fairs. Thej first satisfy themselves whether the person they 
propose to employ knows how to do the work they expect 
him to perform and then make their contract. Not so with 
engaging teachers. The first step is to hire somebody to 
keep ihe school, and the authority of the Superintending 
Committee is nothing but a veto power, which he is too apt 
and always will be too apt to hesitate about exercising in 
consideration of the angry feelings inevitably aroused by 
such a course, as well as the delay and trouble occasioned 
by the rejection of an applicant at the late hour when such 
applications are generally made. This is all wrong. But it 
is said that it is impracticable to place in the hands of one 
man or one committee the business of employing teachers 
for all the schools in the town ; and it is undoubtedly true 
that such a change would meet with opposition on account of 
the jealousy with which schootdistricts would regard what 
might seem to be an interference with their individual con- 
cerns. Be it so, then, as it seem^ to me there is a very sim- 
ple amendment of the law which is practicable, which would 
interfere with nobody's supposed rights, would awaken no 
jealousy and would in a good measure remove the eviL Let 
it be enacted that there shall be a public examination of per- 
sons desiring to teach held by the Superintending Oommittee 
in each town some time before the commencement of the, 
sunmier and winter sdiools, public notice thereof to be given 
a reasonable length of time before the day on which it is aet, 
and that no Prudential Committee shall contract with any 
person to teach in any common school unless such person 
shall first produce the certificate required by law of his or 
her qualification, £rom the Superintending Committee. 

This would be smply lockii^ tiie barn before the horse is 
stolen instead of afterwards. Such a change in the law would, 
in my opinion, be very beneficial. At the same time I see no 
reason why the same result substantially might not.be ottaia- 
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WALPOLE. 

I 

The schools of the present year have, we think, been as 
successful as at any former period, yet there are still oppor- 
tunities for improvement. It must be conceded that the best 
schools can do little for those who are frequently absent. By 
absences a child forfeits his standing in his class and is pre- 
cluded from advancing with either rapidity or accuracy. Ab- 
sences also tend to disorganize the school and to add greatly 
to the labors and vexations of the teacher. We need not be 
surprised, if where the attendance of scholars at school is not 
only suspended for some months each year, but is extremely 
irregular at other times, that in such cases the proficiency is 
very slight. Whenever any scholar is absent from school, 
not only is so much of his time lost, and, as it regards him, so 
much of the school money is lost, but the whole school suf- 
fers by the interruption in the arrangement and progress of 
the class. This evil is, in part at least, chargeable to the 
parents. Indifference and neglect on the part of those who 
ought to feel the most lively concern for the welfare of our 
schools cannot fail to chill the zeal of all other persons. 
Punctuality should be made a habit. A child should be im- 
pressed, that by being tardy he loses time which he cannot 
recall, disappoints his friends of. the improvement he ought 
to make, and, what he has no right to do, sacrifices the time 
of others as well as his own. Most children are naturally 
active and by no means indolent, and may be trained to 
punctuality and efiSciency as easily as to anything else ; and 
without this, no person, however old or great in stature, can 
be a man. Washington's maxim should be considered by 
all : " I owe punctuality if I have made an appointment, and 
I have no right to throw ay ay another's time, if I do my 
own." 

In this country, the highest advantages of education are 
within the reach of those of humble means ; and it is a fact 
that a majority of students in our colleges and academies 
are not drawn from the circles of the affluent. They are the 
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children of farmerS; mechanics and tradesmen, and frequently 
have no fortune but Yankee energy and a desire for knowl- 
edge. The statesmen, the rulers, and the working men of a 
succeeding generation, are to-day, in our homes and in our 
common schools. Is it not our duty to make them better, 
wiser and more refined than are their fieithers ? The char- 
acter of the age calls for more of elegant and humanizing 
culture, and it should have its source in the common school. 
In the habits of a people few things have a more important 
influence for good or evil than the use they make of leisure. 
People will have some relief from labor, and if this relief is 
not afforded in innocent and improving recreations it will be 
sought elsewhere. We must elevate and purify their tastesy 
and this may be accomplished by a cultivation of the soKsalled 
fine arts. Among these, from its universal adaptation, music 
stands prominent. All are endowed with a susceptibility to 
its influence. Experience gives ample testimony that it con- 
duces to the harmony and good discipline of any schooL 
Many of the teachers in our schools can sing, and will readi- 
ly make the children sing when public sentiment approves it 
and demands it. So refining an influence should not be al- 
lowed to stand aloof from our common schools* 

Teaching is a duty which God devolves more or less upon 
us all, and to those who spend a large portion of their time 
in teaching school it belongs to make themselves first-class 
teachers. An eminent educator has said : " Conferences of 
teachers would suffer no man's experiences to be lost. Every 
bint would be taken up and followed out by investigation ; 
the resources of each would be drawn out, and men would 
learn the command of their powers." Every man is bound to 
do something for his calling. Every teacher can and ought to 
do something for his. A means of great mutual improve- 
ment and not a little social enjoyment is presented in the 
meetings of all the teachers who live near enough to make it 
practicable. All the teachers within a space of five or six 
12 
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earliest possible opportunity to ,remedy this evil and tboa re- 
move this embarrassment from the teachers. The want of 
uniformity in text books is due more to carelessness than to 
any other cause. Parents should always be particular to 
supply their children with those books only which are recom- 
mended by the Superintending Committee. And in all cases 
parents should see that their children positively have the 
necessary books. 

Geo. F. Tewksbuey, 
Wm. W. Baldwin, 
John D. Burbank, 
S. S. Committee of Gorham, 



LANCASTER. 

In conclusion, your committee deem it safe to say that, in 
their opinion, the year that now closes has been one of un- 
usual prosperity as respects the great cause of education in 
our common schools ; yet greater progress is possible — great- 
er progress is demanded. Especially do we need a still 
higher grade of teachers. The importance of good teachers 
cannot be over estimated. But few persons appreciate 
the difiference between an ordinary teacher and a first-rate 
one. Let a person visit the same school under two such 
teachers, and if he is not surprised at the difiference, he is 
incapable pf discriminating between things wonderfully op- 
posite, Li the one case there will be inattention, stupidity, 
blundering, staring and confusion ; in the other, life, energy, 
promptness, enthusiasm and the most perfect system. 

To all we would put the question : Do we give to this cause 
of common schools as much of our countenance and co-oper- 
ation as its importance demands ? The hope of our imper- 
illed land, with all the precious institutions planted within it, 
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rests, in no small degree, upon the education we secure for 
our children in the common school. Make these right, and all 
is safe ; let these become corrupt and all is lost. 

Other suggestions might be made, but for want of space, 
with these few, your conmiittee submit their report. 

Prescott Pay, 
H. W. Page, 
Wm. a. White, 
5. S. Committee of Lancaster.. 



PITTSBURG. 



It may be asked, why is it that some schools have done 
better than others ? Some districts have been more fortu- 
nate than others in securing good teachers, but it is owing 
principally to the irregular attendance of the scholars. Where 
the scholars attend regularly, there you will find an interest- 
ing and profitable school. 

The whole number of scholars four years of age and up- 
wards, who have attended school not less than two weeks 
during the past year is one hundred and thirty. The ave- 
rage attendance seventy-four, which is only a little more than 
one-half of the whole number of scholars. 

Let us look at this, parents, and see if something cannot 
be done to banish the evil of non-attendance from our schools. 
It may be said that the absence was necessary. In some 
instances, no doubt it was. Sickness is always a sufficient 
excuse, but in a majority of the cases I think a little fore* 
thought on the part of the parents would have prevented it. 

I wish to call your attention to the school-houses. In sev- 
eral of the districts they are unfit for their purposes, and 
should be repaired before another winter school, or pulled 
down and new ones erected in their places. It is almost im- 
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possible for a child to acquire a knowledge of books in a 
dilapidated old school-house where he is shivering with the 
cold. 

Our schools are sadly deficient in maps, charts, books of 
reference, etc. I would again recommend a sufficient appro- 
priation by the town to purchase a copy, at least, of Web- 
ster*s Unabridged Dictionary for each school district. It 
would be money wisely expended. 

In conclusion I would say to prudential committees, en- 
deavor to secure the services of experienced and successful 
teachers ; do it in season, before they are engaged elsewhere. 
Good teachers will always command good wages ; but it is 
much more profitable to hire them than it is to engage young 
and inexperienced teachers, because they can be hired cheap. 

J. W. Tabor, 
S. S. Committee of Pittsburg. 



SHELBURNE. 



If teachers could be found, who felt, that when they enter- 
ed the school-room a responsibility rested upon them whidi 
they cannot throw upon any other person — that every step, 
word, expression, or gesture, will be imitated, and should be 
worthy of imitation, how diflferent would our children and 
youth appear. Difference in traits of character in our 
schools, is but little attended to ; the bold should be rebuked 
and the timid encouraged. 

Parents ought to feel that they have a far greater interest 
at stake than all others ; they should visit the school-room 
often, to encourage the teacher and the scholar, to stay up the 
hands of the teacher in all things that are praiseworthy, with 
caution as to faults, not to speak before the children. 
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Love of country and our glorious institutiomi of New 
England are subjeots almost forgotten. 
Some of our schools are all that we could expect 

Barker Burbank, 
S. 8. Committee of SheUmrne. 



STE WARTSTO WN. 

In conclusion, your committee would recommend to parents 
and guardians, and especially Prudential Committees to man- 
ifest their good will, and anxiety, for the welfare and prosper- 
ity of the rising generation by often visiting their own schools. 
They may be assured that it will greatly encourage the 
teacher and pupils and very much oblige the Superintending 
Committee. 

Daniel Sogers, 
S. S. Committee of Stewartstown. 



WHITEFIELD. 

It is gratifying to be able to report a very perceptible im- 
provement in the inanner of teaching geography, grammar 
and spelling. 

In grammar the most important rudimental rules and prin- 
<iiples are being reached and made familiar, and a more ready 
and correct parsing and analysis and a better knowledge of 
the language is the result. 

The sounds and power of the letters and their combina- 
tions, have been taught in most of the schools. The manner 
of conducting the spelling classes, is such as to make the 
scholar very careful to get the correct spelling of the word 
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when he looks ont his lesson, and at the same time Q^cite his 
pride to hold his place in the class. The errors are left for 
the scholars to correct, and each correction promotes him 
in proportion to the number that have mis-spelled or pro- 
nounced* Although as before remarked we have made some 
advance in making the study of geography pleasant and prof- 
itable, yet none of the schools have the appropriate appara. 
tus. A small investment in globes and mural maps would be 
very profitable. 

If the public would provide our schools with all that is 
needful; most obviously, the same that any judicious man 
does his own private business, then our schools would ac- 
complish their legitimate end. 

H. H. SoUTHWORTHy 

5. &. Committee of m.iufidl 



GRAFTON COUNTY. 



ALEXANDRIA. 

The schools have been well supplied with text books and 
our committee is of the opinion that there has been more 
general prosperity during the past year among our schools 
than any one previous since his connection with them as 
committee. Many of them have advanced scholars, and will 
demand first class teachers, otherwise they will be deprived 
of the privileges the district schools should grant them. 

C. N. Plumer, 
S. S. Committee of Alexandria, 



BATH. 



The standard of the schools in town taken as a whole is 
low. This is owing in part to the want of interest taken by 
parents but more especially to the employment of incompetent 
teachers. The Prudential Committee do not take sufficient 
pains in securing them. They are too apt to delay till all 
the good teachers are engaged. They should at once or soon 
as elected set about securing a teacher for the summer school, 
and employ only tliose of know ability and experience. They 
should know before engaging them whether they will meet 
the demands of their school, and having once obtained a 
good teacher by all means retain him as long as possible. 
13 
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The improvement of a school under a good teacher after he 
has become acquainted with the capacities of each scholar 
will be far greater a second term than the first. Many of 
you seem to labor under the impression that if a school is 
small and not very far advanced that so fine a teacher is not 
required. Such schools do demand the best of teachers, and 
the fisLct that they have not been employed accounted for their 
low standing. 

In conclusion let me say, parents visit the schools oftener, 
show to teacher and scholar that you take a personal interest 
in their prosperity and success. By referring to the regis- 
ters wherein are recorded the names of those who visited the 
schools, I find that those schools wherein have been the 
greater number of visits, from parents and others, there I 
have found the best schools ; it is universally so, it is the 
greatest incentive to both teacher and scholar. Exert your- 
self to have your children attend school regularly and punc- 
tually. I repeat it jmnctiuiUy if at all, and when there see 
to it, that they conform strictly to the laws of the school ; al- 
ways uphold the teacher in the execution of all reasonable 
rules, (and it is seldom they are unreasonable,) and if you 
would practice what is so often preached, " punish the child 
at home if he is at school," there would be much less need of 
the rod than there is now. The teacher's life at best is a 
hard and laborious one, and if you can by word or deed alle- 
viate his trials and vexations, lose no opportunity to do so. 

G. G. HUTCHINS, 

S. S. Committee of Bath. 



BETHLEHEM 



In those schools where singing was introduced as a daily 
exercise the greatest improvement has been made, from the 
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&ct that through such meaaois the school hoitse became a place 
of pleasant entertainmeat. 

Every one must by tibis time have become convinced 
that a good teacher is better than a poor one. If this be 
so then let every Prudential Committee hire none but good 
thorough teachers, persons qualified to govern as well as to 
instruct; for a school of six weeks with a good teacher must 
be more profitable than one of twelve weeks with a poor 
teacher. 

Geo. W. Phillips, 
jS. S. Commiltee of BeMeliem. 



BRID GE WATER 



Many of our schools are too short. Some districts have 
only from six to ten weeks for the year. Can we reasonably 
expect our children to make great progress in education with 
so short terms of school ? We think we can not. This can 
be remedied, either by raising more money, or by uniting dis- 
tricts, or by both these means, if deemed expedient. 

If neither of these methods would be advisable, could we 
not by contributing in board and fiiel lengthen our schools, 
remembering that our children and youth of to day will be 
the men and women of the next generation, and what legacy 
can we leave or bequeath them of more worth than a good 
education. 

Some of our prudential committees still fail to do their 
duties. The law of the State requires that no person shall 
be employed as a teacher without exhibiting to the pruden- 
tial committee a certificate from the superintending commit- 
tee. The law means, that no person shall commence teach- 
ing until such a certificate has been obtained. 

There is one feature of reform that seems to foreshadow. 
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greater success and more rapid improvement in fature; and 
that is, the general tendency to discard the practice of whis- 
pering, and banish it entirely from our school-rooms. Severai 
of the teachers reported only three or four instances of this 
pernicious habit, in a term of eight or ten weeks. May the 
time speedily come, when this obstacle, which has long re- 
tarded the progress of our schools, shall be discountenanced 
by every pupil, parent and teacher. 

There is another diflSculty which ought not to be passed 
unnoticed, and that is irregularity of attendance. This is an 
evil which neither committees nor teacher can remedy. It 
prevails to an alarming extent in our schools at the present 
time, frustrating the eflForts of the best teachers, and imped- 
ing the advancement of the scholars. . Parents should con- 
sider well this matter, and endeavor to have their children 
regular in their attendance at school, and not deprive them 
of that which is of more value than gold. 

A. C. Pbescott, 
S, S. Oommittee of Bridgewater* 



BRISTOL 



Let prudential committees secure, if possible, the same 
teachers for the second and third term, if they have been 
faithful and trustworthy the first. 

If we would have able and prosperous schools we must 
employ only the best teachers. Too many teachers are still 
employed who are not fitted for their work. Give them a 
sin.ple sentence and they cannot atalyze it correctly. In 
writing, their sentences commence with small letters, and 
their spelling is often on an entirely diflferent standard from 
either Webster or Worcester. Still such teachers are em- 
ployed, and sent to the superintending school committee for 
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a certificate, and he is freely censured if it be refiised. Let 
prudential committees seek the best teachers for their schools, 
and give preference to those who have proved themselves 
&ithfiil and competent. We need the best minds to educate 
our children. And then let the parent aid the teacher in her 
work. 

There was one excellent rule when I was a school-boy, 
which seems now to have gone quite out of use. Then, if a 
scholar was punished at school, if known, he received another 
punishment at home.. The enforcement of this rule saved 
many cases of discipline at school, and much tale-bearing out 
of Bchool. If parents would adopt this rule, instead of pity- 
ing the punished child and blaming the teacher, they would 
be doing the child a far greater kindness, and aid the disci- 
pline of the teacher instead of destroying it. 

Let parents, teachers, committees and voters, seek the best 
good of our district schools. They are thus effecting a last- 
ing good for the community and the commonwealth. 

0. F. Abbott, . 
8. S. C nmittee of Bristol. 



CANAAN. 



In conclusion we make the following suggestions : 

Ist. Schools that are to be long should commence earlier. 

2d. Schools should be supplied with Globes and Maps. 

3d. The deficiency in attendance which most Registers 
show, is a very serious drawback upon the usefulness of our 
schools. 

4th. Schools should be visited by parents, guardians and 

citizens generally. 

Chablbs U. Dunning, 

S. S. Committee of Canaan* 
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CAMPTON. 

It would be a fine thing for us if we could obtain a suffi- 
cient number of teachers capable of managing their schools 
and suppressing all disorders without assistance.- But this is 
not the case. We in these days in consequence of the high 
rate of wages, have to employ for the most part female teach- 
ers, and there are but few of these capable of controlling 
boys who have arrived to the age of twelve years and up- 
wards, if they are disposed to be refractory. What then is 
to be done ? I answer that responsibility for ike behavior of 
such children must and should come upon the parents. It is 
easier for them to compel good behavior in two or three, 
than for the teacher a dozen. 

When there is occasion for it, let a teacher send a note to 
the parent or guardian that this or that pupil is not conduct- 
ing properly in school and then let such parent or guardian 
take the matter in hand and fiimly, resolutely enforce obedi- 
ence, and if there is a failure to do this, then I say let such 
scholars be diamisaed from the school. Their attendance is 

- of little benefit to themselves and a decided injury to others. 
Better is it for themselves and all concerned that they be 
put to work and be kept at it till they become old enough to 
realize the importance of an education, when perhaps they 
will set themselves aboiit obtaining one. But I am aware 
that when a teacher shall complain of a scholar, the latter 
will try to make it out that he has done nothing wrong and 
that the teacher is alone in fttultand very likely may perBuade 
the parent that such is the case* But let it be taken into 
consideration and urged upon the sdiolar, that if he goes to 
school and quietly attends to his own boskess and behave 

well, it is a moral impossibility almost for the teacher to find 

fault with him. ' 

S, S, Committee of CampUm. 
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1) A N B TJ R Y . 

On the whole, our schools were rery sraccessflil. By tmited 
effort we can make them better. Our school expenses con- 
slltute quite an Item, even in titese times of almost unbound- 
ed taxation. We should take care that none of it be misap- 
propriated. Care should be taken in the selection of Pruden- 
tial Committees. School houses ought to be looked after, 
and the same economy in their repairs exercised that pre- 
serves the neat cottage or the more expensive mansion. None 
but l^ed teachers, or those clearly possessing approved ele- 
ments of success in the vocation, should be employed. It is 
a high trust — ^the care and instruction of children and youths 
— ^that must not be carelessly delegated. And when a good 
teacher is secured, it must be borne in mind that he can't do 
every thing. It is not in the power of the best teacher to 
make a good school without the co-operation of parents and 
scholars, much less, as ho is too often required to do, against 
their united, active opposition. Give teachers your sympathy 
and support. It is your true interest that they be not with- 
held. It is their due. Be earnest and sincere in your aid, 
and never " damn with faint praise." 

We want better school-houses in several districts. In most 
of them the houses are below the ability and means of the 
inhabitants, and in some the want of better is pressing. As 
soon as a due regard to other wants will permit, let this want 
be supplied. And it seems to me that we oi^ht to began to 
tiiink of sustaining, for on© or two terms a y-ear, a school of 
a l]4gher grade, to which scholars from all the districts may 
be admitted, upon examination and evidence of haying attain- 
ed a certain rank of scholarship. Considerable money would 
thus be saved in town, now sent out by those who can afford 
to educate th€fir children abroad; to aid those of less means 
but perhaps grater aspirations. It would tend to elevate 
thC' s^ndard of both mental and moral character in the 
otber s<pboQls. Perhaps such an undertaking is not practica- 
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ble at once, but we can begin to consider it as a thing to be 
desired, and, to pave the way for it in the future. 

It is much to be desired that Prudential Committees would 
be sure their teachers have complied with the provisions of 
the statute in regard to reporting their schools before they 
receive their wages. Neglects in this particular are hazard- 
ous to them as well as inconvenient to others. Our statute 
is imperative on that point. It ought to be strictly regarded. 
More than one of our Prudential Committees, for disregard- 
ing it this year, are liable to their districts for all the school 
money paid the teachers, and their only safety is in the for- 
bearance of their constituents. One thing more. It is the 
interest as well as duty of Prudential Committees to see that 
all corporate action of districts is legal. Much trouble and 
sometimes litigation may thus be avoided. 

W. T. NORRIS, 

5. S, Committee of Danbury. 



DORCHESTER. 

Your committee is of opinion your schools compare fevo- 
rably with previous years, yet there is ample room for im- 
provement. Some of them are badly supplied with books, 
others have but Httle money, with bad houses to expend it in. 
All are destitute of furniture to assist the scholar, except 
perhaps, a small black-board, and many are even lacking that. 
These are evils which must be wholly or partially removed, 
before our schools can become what they should be. 

I would again call the attention of parents to the necessity 
of procuring suitable teachers ; no friendship, no relation- 
ship, no petty gifts, should stand between the committee and 
his oath to the &ithful discharge of his duty to the rising 
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generation, in the selection of teachers. Cheap teachers are 
not always the cheapest ; employ the best and be willing to 
pay a reasonable compensation for their services.' 

Vice in all its forms should be excluded from our schools ; 
no teacher should be employed whose character for moral 
worth; virtue and sobriety does not stand unblemished; the 
least indecorum in a teacher is always injurious; if not 
ruinous in a school. 

Some Registers show but little care, to say the least. One 
school was reported as having eight scholars, and none be- 
tween four and sixteen years of age ; none over sixteen years 
of age. (Query, what were the ages of the scholars?) This 
is but one of many similar blunders. If committees would 
take the trouble to call at the clerk's office and examine the 
Registers, it would be of great assistance to them in se- 
lecting teachers, as no better index to their character can be 
had. No teacher should be employed who has not care, en- 
ergy, or ability enough to report a school intelligently. 

ASAHBL BlODGBTT, 

5. S, Committee of Dorchester. 



ELLSWORTH. 



The selection of teachers devolves upon the prudential 
committee ; the choice of this committee is of primary im- 
portance. He should be a person who is directly interested 
and understands the wants of the common si^ool ; then, let 
him employ the very best of teachers that can be obtained— 
a first rate teacher is cheap on high pay, but a third rate 
teacher is dear at any price. If sis^enny teachers are em- 
ployed sixpenny schools may be expected. 

Our common sdiools being the means for the general dif- 
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fosion of knowledge, ieaaaBd from every cftiz^, frdni every 
true patriot; a cordial and vigoroas support. 

While war and disturbance have been ragjbgin one part of 
our unhappy country, our common schoole, far removed from 
the scenes of strife, have been making a steady progress on- 
ward, and the youth have been training for the activ-e sc^es 
of life, let us hope, long before they take the places which 
we now ocaupy, peace, prosperity, and union may reign 
throughout the length and breadth of our land.- 

Wm. L. Merrill, 
S. S. Committee of Elhworih 



ENFIELD, 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



Your committee take pleasure in reporting that the schools 
in general, the past year, have been unusually good — ^some, 
excellent, none failures. Most of the teachers have perform- 
ed their duties in a manner beneficial to the scholars and sat 
isfactory to the people. All, with four exceptions, have been 
teachers of experience, and all have gone through with their 
schools quite successfully. Although ^ui* schools have attain- 
ed a good degree of excellence, they are far from what they 
ought to be. Many eviis that exist need correetiion, and until 
the remedy is applied^ our achooils cannot «rttaiti a waaSi high. 
er degree of CKeelleiioe &an exists at preset. I ean ^y 
mention :a few, hoping the good sense of the people will 
aptply the proper correetive. ' " 

From vamous teaaons too many kinds of text^iooks are 
used in school, needlessly mdtiplying ohktseft and lieutt*aliz- 
ing the best directed efforts of any tealsher; cockled with 
ibis is 1^ too prevalent desire to msh frtim one text-book to 



another wiiboQt ondBrstaAdtng the esaantial pmeijdea of 
any. 

Hearty co-operation of the citizens with the teaeher, I fear 
in too many inalanoes, is wanting ; tbea our sohool-houflea, 
some of them^ are iUy-coustructed, and very oncomfortable, 
and call loudly-^-as loudly as be^arly looks can call^-*^fof 
re-oonstrnctioo." 

The success of our schools is so intimately connected 
with our interests as a community; that no reasonable effoirts 
or expense should be spared to ensure their triumph. 

S. Williams, 
S. S. Committee of "Enfield. 



GROTON 



None can deny the utility of instruetmg the youthful mind. 
None are so far advanced in knowledge but there is yet 
ample scope ft>r the exercise of their mental investigation. 
Our common schools are the nurseries where children are 
prepared to become peaceful, virtuous, industrioue, and law- 
abiding citizens* Any thing that tends to divert the mind 
from these attainments Is subversive of the interest and wel- 
fitre of society. 

Are our common schools answering the pm^ose for ^idi 
they were designed ? In a degree, they are. As far as re- 
gards a knowiedge of reading and writing, English grammar, 
geography, and aritbmetio, I am satisfied a fair amount of 
progress has been made ; while on the other hand, a manifest 
disregard to law and di<der, by a portion of Ifce "oldest pupi^, 
in some of our sehools, has seriously interfered with that 
efilciency in dtSl, to which it* has been my conatant aim to 
aspire. Do our people entertain a just appreciaftioQ of tfieir 
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duty to themselvcSy to their cMldren, and to society ? I am 
compelled to answer this question in the negative. During 
my connexion with the schools in this town I have been in sev- 
eral at commencement and close, and found not a single 
parent present, when if some, or most of these parents had a 
trade to make, their time and attention would be wholly de- 
voted to that purpose, until satisfied that an equivalent was 
received for the commodity bartered away. And in these 
same schools, when a difficulty arises, and the culprits are 
punished, those same persons, who never enter the school- 
room, are loudest in denouncing against the integrity, of those 
whose duty it is to decide. 

Another and very important matter requires our serious 
consideration. As far as my knowledge extends, there is not a 
single mural map, chart, globe, or book of reference in a 
school in town. What are you laboring and toiling for day 
after day, week after week, and year after year ? Is it not 
for your children. Will you allow them to be deficient in 
school apparatus, and lose the present opportunity of im- 
provement ? As well might you send your boys to cultivate 
corn without a hoe. I would therefore, recommend to have 
this great deficiency remedied immediately ; the outlay will 
be trifling. Your children will feel that you are interested 
in their behalf. Their studies will become more interesting; 
their latent energies called forth, to bud and blossom in a 
more expanded sphere of intellectual improvement. The 
school-room, instead of being a vacant square, will become 
an object of ii^terest, pleasing to the eye and gratifying to the 
b^older. 

One more suggestion : now, that disease is carrying off our 
little ones, (before our school again opens,) whitewash, purge, 
cleanse, and thoroi^hly ventilate the school-houses. We are 
very particular about these matters in our homes ; shall we 
be less so in our school-houses. It is cruel, yea, barbarous, 
to compel little ones to sit six or sevw hours of the day, 
inhale impure air, invite disease, and whip them for being 
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imeasy and restlesS; when, at that very moment^ death, cruel, 
relentless death, has his agents, headache, general debility, 
diphtheria, etc., busy to work gnawing at their very vitals. 
Under this consideration, my orders to all teachers have been, 
be lenient to the little ones, allow them to go out, if not as 
often as they wish, at least often enough to get their lungs 
filled with God's free, pure and unadulterated air. We must 
endeavor to build up the body as well as the mind, for if the 
body becomes diseased then farewell all further hope. 

John Wilson, 
S. S. Committee of Groion, 



HAVERHILL. 

Permit me to add a few brief su^estions for the good of 
all concerned. 

To every legal voter I would say, be sure and attend your 
district school meeting, and there select a man as your pru- 
dential committee who will take a deep interest in the weL 
fere of your schools ; and give him to understand that you 
will sustain him in the adoption of all necessary measures 
for the promotion of a good school. Instruct him to see that 
your school-house is thoroughly washed and whitewashed, for 
the pleasure and health of the scholars. Never hire teach- 
ers because they may be hired cheap ; that, to be sure, may 
lengthen your schools, but greatly diminish their value. Our 
schools should be supplied with teachers of energy, cultiva- 
tion, and readiness to impart instruction clearly and praoti- 
cally. 

The habit of so frequent change of teachers we regard as 
a decided mistake, for we think it greatly hinders the pro- 
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gress of our schools. Wc wotild not advise the oontinBaace 
of incompetent teachers, to be sore, bnt when a teaeher has 
done really well, has evinced intelligence and ability to teach, 
and sustains a good moral character, sucii an one should be 
kept as long as entire fitness for the place is shown. The 
experience of one term is a valuable preparation for the 
next. A thorough acquaintance with the disposition, with 
the mental and moral habits of scholars, and their stage of 
advancement in the various branches is quite important to 
enable one to instruct with the greatest success, and to adapt 
him or herself to the peculiarities of each scholar. They can 
then call out their powers in the most efiEicient way. Scholars, 
too will learn very much faster with a teacher whose method 
of government they are familiar with, than with a stranger. 

A new teacher frequently introduces a diflFerent order of 
regulations, and they just become acquainted with them, and 
then the term closes ; another teacher soon comes, and so on. 
We would urge the consideration of this matter upon our 
prudential committee, and all who may be interested. 

When parents, committees and teachers are united in try- 
ing faithfully to discharge every known duty according to 
their ability, our schools will take a much higher stand than 
they now occupy. 

Our schools should more frequently be visited by the 
parents ; this would stimulate both teacher and scholars to 
greater eflForts, and consequently to the attainment of great- 
er good. 

Again, parents should never say one word against their 
teacher before their children. If he is unfit for the place, 
there is a proper way to remove him. Once more, I am 
sorry to say there is not a model school-house in town ; and 
but very few, if any, but what should be immediately improv- 
ed, if you regard at all the life or form of your children. 

Charles H. Chase, 
S, S. Committee of HaverhilL 
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HOLDERNESS. 

There is a general want of interest in education, on the 
part of parents in this town. There are some worthy ex- 
ceptions where true knowledge is dulj^ appreciated, but a ma- 
joritj seem to be indifferent to the most vital interests ol 
their children, as manifest in not providing for them suitable 
school-rooms, proper instruction, and a sufiSeient amount ot 
money for their education. The proper cultivation of the 
minds of our children and the youth of our land, demands our 
most active interest and cordial and: energetic support 
Knowledge and virtue are the foundation of our republic, and 
essential to the permanency of its institutions. Our common 
school institution, founded in the wisdom of our fathers, ele- 
vates the mass to general intelligence and prepares them for 
safe and virtuous citizens. It is in the virtue of free schools 
that we have free thought, free discussion and a free presS; 
without which no republic can be permanent. Only an edu- 
cated and virtuous freeman is duly qualified to act as a sov- 
ereign ruler of this enlightened people, and he is only a safe 
voter far laws, who understands the genius of our institu- 
tions, and whose motives actuate him to do what is right. 
Our laws and institutions emanate from the majority, there- 
fore it is of the utmost importance that this majority should be 
enlightened, humane and virtuous. In our common schools 
are first developed those traits of character and talents that 
in after years bless the world. Every parent and guardian^ 
if he would duly appreciate the worth of our system of edu- 
cation, would, would realize the necessity of bestowing upon 
it his liberality and fostering care. 

Prudential committees in the selection of teachers should 
be judicious and careful, and in all cases require recommen- 
dations of qualification from the superintending school com- 
mittee before they commence their schools. 

Parents, if they would promote the welfare of schools, must 
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unite their influence with the teachers, and see that their 
children are constant and prompt in attendance; and obedi- 
ent to good laws and regulations. 

Teachers of poor qualifications, in some instances, are en- 
gaged, and presented for examination, and in some cases they 
seek to avoid our examinations on account of their deficien- 
cies. Teachers should be sought out who are well qualified, 
and their services secure^ by sufficient pay. 

The want of interest manifested by parents, is, in the opin- 
ion, of your committee, the greatest hindrance to good schools 
at the present time. . The national difficulties, together with 
business aflFairs, engross the attention of our people, and 
schools are neglected. In some instances whole terms are 
kept out, and not one of the parents visit the school ; this 
state of things must be arrested before our schools can be 
raised to a prosperous copdition. 

Every school-house should be supplied with suitable out- 
buildings, mural maps, globes, clothes-closets, good water and 
sufficient play grounds. Something has been done to secure 
good school books, but the work is not yet completed. A 
more thorough revision is still required. 

While your Committee would discountenance the intro- 
duction of most of the higher branches of education in our 
district schools, they would recommend that the study of 
physiology and hygiene should have a prominent place there. 
The minds of our children have been directed to the study of 
the laws which govern the universe around them, and to the 
solution of mathematical problems, and to measuring the dis- 
tances and magnitude of the heavenly bodies j but. their at- 
tention has not often been turned to the laws which govern 
their own physical constitution. Every one should have a 
knowledge of the principles which control his own organiza- 
tion. The mental and physical powers are so intimately con- 
nected that the health of the one depends upon the right cul- 
ture and preservation of the other. Much of the pain, mise- 
ry and premature death, incident to our race, might be avoid- 
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ed by a knowledge of the laws of our own system which 

this useful science imparts. 
We live in times that try men's hearts, and it becomes us 

to nurture the rising generation in principles of virtue, truth, 

and patriotism, and of love to God and man. 

William C. Curry, 
Jonathan P. Keyes, 
John A. Dana, 

S, S. Committee of Holderness, 



LAND AFP 



Our schools are among our most important interest. There 
are four requisites indispensible to a good school, namely, 
good teacher, good books, good school-houses, and a harmoni- 
ous district. And we would suggest that too great care can- 
not be exercised in the selection . of teachers, not that we 
would insist in every instance on having experienced teachers, 
for then there would be no young learners in the world. But 
we would insist on those of promise both morally and intel- 
lectually, and also those who have qualified themselves for the 
work. I would not employ a lazy indolent man or woman 
but let us employ energetic teachers who will go about their 
labor in earnest as if they intended to accomplish the great 
work which they were hired to do. 

Let parents and teachers discourage the frequent change 
of text-books, and other introductions of the higher branches 
of study in our common schools. Reading, writing, and 
spelling, with arithmetic, grammar and geography, are the 
branches for the great mass of the people and the common 
school is for the education of this class of people. 
14 
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Our school-houses demand the serious consideration of the 
citizens of this town; there are but few good houses iu town 
that bear any resemblance to what a school-house should be; 
ill-arranged, ill-adapted to the wants of the scholars. There 
is a lack of energy with many of the parents in visiting 
schools. Every citizen should visit the school in his district 
once or twice every session. And if parents would make 
our common schools a blessing to their children they must in- 
still into the minds of their children the importance of obey- 
ing every command in the school-room. It is a matter of 
congratulation that a good degree of prosperity has attend- 
ed our schools the past year. The teachers with few excep- 
tions . have proved worthy of the important trust committed 
to their charge. In closing our report we would say, we 
would humbly hope, that among the many exciting scenes of 
civil strife through which we are passing and the many cir- 
cumstances that call upon us for retrenchment and economy, 
we may not neglect the interest of our common schools. 
And we entreat you as you love your children, your country 
with its noble but now imperiled institutions, and all that is 
dear to you in life, to take a deeper interest in your schools. 

And. with good teachers, good books, and good school- 
houses, the day will not be far distant when our schools will 
be in fact, what they are in name, an honor to the town. 

Russell T. GtOrdon, 
S, S. Committee of Landaff. 



LEBANON 



It is earnestly recommended to every district to place a 
globe^in their school-room the coming year. A good globe 
will cost five dollars, and will be worth, every term, ten times 
that sum in the more definite knowledge of the scholars. 
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Every district should add something to its apparatus for in- 
struction each year. A slight outlay each year irill, in a short 
time, thoroughly furnish a school-room, to the great gain of 
the scholars. 

Let us never be weary in doing for our schools* Nothing 
will bring us a richer return, in many forms, than the expense 
and labor bestowed upon them. 

Chables a. Downs, 
S. S. Ctmmiitee of Lebanon. 



LISBON 



Our common schools are what may properly be called our 
" Peculiar Institution," the basis of our political force. 

Therefore the matter most sought for, by all, would be, to 
understand the' best means for making the schools to be pro- 
ductive of the greatest good. To this end we would suggest 
to such districts as are not already operating under the Som- 
ersworth Act, so called, and are so situated as to admit of 
it, to avail themselves of its provisions. We are of the 
opinion that schools operating under this law, are much more 
successful and prosperous, than those which do not. 

The usefulness of a school is greatly enhanced by having 
those directly interested for its supervisors, and to watch 
over its interests. But there is another condition which is 
often requisite to make a school so organized, more prosper- 
ous, which is that there shall be at least two departments, a 
primary, and a higher school, involving the employment of 
two teachers, one for the younger scholars, and another for 
the older or more proficient class ; this, it is apparent can 
only be had, and would only in such cases be desirable, in 
those districts where the number of scholars is sufficiently 
large to demand, or admit of a division of the school. Schools 
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may be divided and graded in this manner without the pro- 
visions of the " Somersworth Act," but there are incalcula- 
ble advantages in having such, schools provided for, superin- 
tended, and examined, by a committee composed of citizens 
of the district. 

We believe that' the district will be more alive to the in- 
terests of the school, will do much more in its aid, than would 
be done, or is done now, when those duties are performed by 
a town committee. It may be observed that all the teachers 
employed in town, during the past year, were females, but two, 
and one of the two male teachers taught school but three 
weeks, making it virtually, only one male teacher, employed 
among all the successful teachers having charge of our schools. 
It is but a few years since, that it was regarded as necessary 
that male teachers should be employed for the most of our 
winter schools, not so much because female teachers were less 
qualified for their duties than now, but rather that in some 
of the schools, much insubordination and misconduct, was al- 
ways expected and often had, and a teacher combining mus- 
cular power, with qualifications for teaching was necessary; 
but the character of such schools has become changed, and no 
one expects insubordination to any extent, or beyond that 
which is perfectly controllable by a female teacher. This is 
a mark of advancement in civi ization and good breeding in 
those schools which were once turbulent, and ungovernable. 
J8ut while for the good government of the schools, less co- 
ercive power is necessary than formerly, we believe that in 
many districts, male teachers are preferable for the winter 
schools, on account of their force and energy of character. 

In a school taught by a female we may find amiability, do- 
cility, and good progress in book education ; all of which is 
sufficient for a school composed almost wholly of young ladies 
and the younger class of scholars, but for a school including 
in its numbers, a large class of young men from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, we believe that an example of energy 
and masculine enterprise, should be set before them, which, 
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while it is of considerable importance to them, is not incom- 
patible with the greatest good of the whole school. 

We would have each Prudential Committee, consider well 
the real wants of his district, and employ teachers who will, 
beside giving instruction in the text books, furnish an exam- 
ple of energy and enterprise to the older class of scholars, 
which is found of considerable numbers in some of our winter 
schools. 

We submit this report and its suggestions, for your con- 
sideration, hoping, that at least you may be led by them into 
a stronger regard for the interests of our common schools, 
and a more . watchful care concerning their wants and pros- 
perity. 

Geo. S. Kblsba, 
J. R. Young, 
S. S. Committee of Lisbon. 



LYMAN. 



I congratulate the people of the town upon the unusual 
success of our schools during the past year. Rarely does it 
occur that the schools of a town are so universally prosper- 
ed. I have not been informed of a single unpleasant circum-. 
stance connected with any of our schools — ^providential dis- 
pensations alone excepted. Teachers have entered upon 
their labors in the right spirit, the pupils with few exceptions 
have applied themselves to their studies with diligence, and 
parents so far as I know have lent their hearty co-operation* 
Those upon whom has rested the duty of procuring teachers 
have been very fortunate in their selections. 

While I bestow this merit of praise as a just tribute to 
deserving merit, I believe it to be equally my duty to say, 
that, in my opinion, our schools are still susceptible of much. 
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impravement. Our schools are all very deficient in the prop- 
er apparatus for the Illustration of science. Bj the purchase 
of maps, charts, globes, hemispheres, cubical blocks, numeral 
frames, and other apparatus, much benefit would be derived, 
scholars would learn much more rapidly, perfect conceptions 
would take the place of vague ideas, and much valuable time 
would be saved. I hope that before long all the assistants 
I have named and many others will be introduced into the 
schools of this town. The expense is trifling compared with 
the benefits to be derived from their use. 

In conclusion let me say I believe it to be our duty to ele- 
vate the standard of excellence in our common schools. 
They are the seminaries in which the masses are principally 
educated. And in a republican government the masses are 
the makers of the laws through the representatives chosen 
by them. Thus the more highly our children are educated, 
the better will they be prepared to originate and sustain such 
measures as will be for the noblest interests of a free people. 
I do not believe that in any land where the masses are well 
educated, despotism will crush out republican institutions. 

Edwin Samson, 
S, S. Committee of Lyman, 



LYME 



What we need, at the present time, more than any thing 
else, to place all of our schools on an elevation as high as 
the best of them, is a greater number of well qualified teach- 
ers. While wc have fourteen districts in town it is doubtfiil 
if we have more than half as many excellent teachers. And 
there seems to be no remedy. Our young men and women 
are continually leaving ; and we are under the necessity of 
trying young and inexperienced teachers. Some of them 
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prove to have comparatively but little skilL A small portion 
become successful teachers, but the young men soon go to a 
profession ; the young women get married; and '' the places 
that once knew them," in the school-room, " know them no 
more forever," — so the stream glides on. 

If the evil cannot be remedied, we still think it may be 
palliated. Some of our best teachers are employed but a 
part of the time. Could there not be some arrangement- 
made, by commencing early in some districts, and later in 
the season in others, so as to secure the services of our best 
teachers in a greater number of our schools ? And could we 
not, by having more terms in the Fall, better obtain teachers 
of established reputations from abroad ? And we would sug- 
gest, also, that there may be teachers in town who have be- 
come somewhat discouraged, and their reputation as teachers 
impaii'cd, by partial failures in their early efforts, who, with 
a little encouragement and riper years, would succeed very 
well. We think there are some who deserve a further trial. 
We would certainly employ them rather than a very young 
and inexperienced teacher. 4t 

S. Flint, 
S, S. Committee of L]fme, 



ORANGE 



Wiien we consider that tiie children of to-day are to be the 
men and women of to-morrow, and that it is in the common 
schools that the foundation of the education that is to fit 
tbem for the discharge of the duties of matorer years is laid, 
we see tlie importance of bringing our common schools up to 
the highest possible standard, for if the foundation be not 
pnd()iQrly laid; the building will not be what we could wish, 
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beside, many fiDisfa their school edncation in the common 
schools. 

Much has been done within a few years for the im- 
provement of schools in this State, but New Hampshire 
schools are, to-day, far behind what they might and should be? 
and they can only be brought up to the desired standard by 
the united and continued efforts of parents, teachers, commit- 
tees and all interested ; and let each and all such not be con- 
tented with doing well, but let their motto ever be — " higher !" 
Let each district first elect an agent, who will carefully and 
faithfully manage the affairs of the same, and let him be guided 
in his selection of teachers not by a desire to obtain one who 
will teach for the least pay, or to favor some relative, nor 
. engage the first who applies, to save labor, but seek one apt 
to teach and competent to guide and instruct; and a teacher 
who has been successful should, if possible, be engaged j^in 
and again, even though the expense be greater than that of a 
new teacher. We think the same teacher will accomplish 
much more in the same length of time in a school, after hav- 
ii% taught one term than if a stranger to the capacities and 
attainments of the scholars ; hence the second, though a short- 
er term, may be quite as profitable as the first with the same 
teacher ; besides, in changing teachers, if possible, you risk 
getting a poorer one. 

We have been pleased to notice that most of the districts 
of this town have, the past year, manifested a desire to secure 
the services of those teachers whom they have proved, and 
in several instances they have been successful. The teacher 
engaged, let the committees see that everything in and about 
the school-house is as near what it should be as possible* 
Then let the parents see that they do all on their part to 
make the school pleasant and profitable. First, they should 
impress upon the minds of their children their duty to honor 
and obey their teacher, and never countenance tale-bearing 
from school. If they wish to satisfy themselves of the faith- 
fulness and fitness of the teacher, let them seek the school- 
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room and th^e witness how things move, if they would hear 
of the general deportment of their children. Let them go to 
the teachar ; they should by all means seek an early acquaint- 
ance with the teacher, and vie with each other in their efforts 
to make his stay among them pleasant, and instead of, as is 
sometimes the case, seeming to consider the teacher a target 
at which arrows of criticism and complaint may be directed, 
invite him often io their dwellings, not to enlarge upon the 
faults of their neighbors* children, and the virtues of their 
own, but to assure him of their sympathy and readiness to 
assist and sustain him in his efforts for the improvement of 
his charge. VV^e think if this were generally done, there would 
be much less fault-finding than now, for we believe most of 
the teachers seek the highest good of their pupils, and if they 
are, sometimes, not in every respect all we could wish, the 
parent can do much to encourage and assist ; and they who 
are best fitted fi)r the vocation cannot accomplish all they 
would if compelled to labor alone. 

The habit that many scholars have of being at the school- 
room before the commencement of school, morning and after*' 
noon, from half an hour to an hour, to have a " good time" 
we would call upon the parents not to allow, except where 
the distance forbids going home at noon, as it is productive 
of no good, and often causes much extra discipline for the 
teacher. If they wish their children to have a general gath- 
ering, let it be about their homes, where they can see, if they 
are being influenced for good or bad. 

Jedediah Kilburn, 
S. S. Committee of Orange, 



ORFORD 



It is natural for sagacious men to ask : " How is our 
money expended f ''Are our expenses greater than they 
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neod be ?" " Do we receive an equiralent for what we pay 
out T The officers and servants of a town should not be ez- 
empt from such economical scrutiny on the part: of its legal 
voters. As a matter of justice, therefore, to you, and a mat- 
ter of conscience with himself, the visiting member of your 
committee has slightly changed the rate of charges for ordi- 
nary school visits; assuming, as the schools range in our 
towDj that one hour will afford the superintending committee 
as- fair an opportunity to examine a school of from one to 
six scholars, as will two hours a school of twenty ; and that 
two hours devoted to a school of twenty affords as minute 
and thorough an examination, as three hours to a sehool of 
fifty or more ; assuming too, that the inspection of our small 
schools ought not to be so expensive as the far more labori- 
ous and responsible work of inspecting the larger ones, we 
determined to charge according to the length of our visits. 
For example, twenty-five cents for an hours* visit in a small 
school, fifty cents for a two hour's visit and seveaty^five cents 
only when three full hours were necessarily spent in .one 
school. For most of yonr schools, therefore, our visits have 
not exceeded fifty cents apiece, with a small additional sum, 
in most cases, for the proportionate part of the travelling 
expenses incurred for each school. This seems to us a more 
equitable arrangement than that suggested, by the former 
charges of seventy-five cents to each visit to every school, 
without distinction of size. 

The law requires that morality, integrity, and all the other 
virtues shall be rigidly impressed by teachers on the minds 
of their pupils, with a view to tTie perfection and permanen- 
cy of a republican form of government, and of future happi- 
ness. Your committee have reason to fear that this require- 
ment and duty is too generally neglected in our common 
schools. The acquirement of science is placed first, and 
morah training second. We believe, on the contrary, that the 
order should be reversed; and there is one evil that is be- 
gipnilig to prevail at so alarming, an extent throughput oar 
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town and State^ that we deem its mention appropriate in this 
connection ; we refer to the habit of proiane swearing, " It 
is doubtfol if any sin is more insulting and provoking to the 
Deity than the infamous and blasphemous use of his name in 
low and filthy, conversation. If we are allowed a good gov- 
ernment, only on condition of our uprightness and obedience 
to the commands of God, we cannot too strongly insist that 
the school-room and play grounds should be preserved, 
sacredly, from the foul stench of mockery and profanity. 
Teachers ought to be required to insist on its total suppres- 
sion in and about the school-house ; and parents, on whom the 
greatest responsibility rests for the prevalence of this vice, 
ought to see to it that this great evil is not allowed to gain 
its &tal foot-hold in the minds of the rising generation." 

m, t. runnells, 
Edwin Bugbee, 
Daniel G. Clark, 
S. S, CommiUee of Or ford. 



PIERMONT 



In the matter of text books we are approaching uniformi- 
ty; and by reducing the number used, the value of the school 
is enhanced ; — for it is apparent that ten pupils who approxi^ 
mate the same standing in any science, can be better instruct- 
ed in a given time by using one another and being together, 
than by using different works, though of equal merit, and 
forming many classes. 

The frequent change of " readers'* and some of the text 
books, that has been urged upon the schools during the last 
few years, has been a source of annoyance to parents, and in 
some cases of undoubted disadvantage, preventing, to an ex- 
tent, the uniformity that might otherwise have been sooner 
reached. Yet occasional changes are unavoidable and useful. 
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Beading books should be oftenest changed ; and the man who 
provides himself with a new paper once a week or oftener, 
should not object to break the monotony of his children's 
reading at reasonable intervals. In the ever-changing world, 
geographies must grow old and give place to new. The 
one last introduced is a good work, and should not be hasti- 
ly laid aside. Very obvious and valuable improvements have 
been made in the grammar within a few years, and con- 
sequently in the method of teaching it, though it is found 
that the last work thrust into the schools possesses too 
few real merits above its immediate predecessor to have 
made the change desirable. Book publishers should not be 
allowed to take advantage of the necessity of occasional 
changes, and make them so often as to be injurious. 

A well written history used occasionally as a first-class 
reader, would, we think be exceedingly profitable. 

Most of the school-houses in town are very good, and 
some are excellent models. A few of the old ones still stand 
to afflict the rising generation, though we hope they will not 
long be spared. All are supplied with black-boards, and the 
boards are med. This is one of the " modern improvements," 
unknown to our fathers. We well remember with what sus- 
picion the first little black-board was regarded that appear- 
ed in the " old school-house." But it gave place only to a 
larger one ; and in the better house now on the old ground, 
broad black-boards line the walls on either side. . Black- 
boards have become an institution I 

No school-house should be without a good set of outline 
maps, yet we have but one supplied with them in town^ and 
in this sohool we found the best class in geography. The ex- 
pense is trifling, and their value to a school must be apparent 
to all. 

But with the best of houses, furniture and books, and 
pupils prompt and obedient, with parents anxious, vigilant 
and attentive ; and a conoimittee active and efl&cient, we fail of 
,a good school if we have not a competent teacher. It is onr 
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high privilege in New England to boast of the most excellent 
common school system on earth. Our hill-sides and valleys are 
dotted all over with school-houses, where the children of the 
poor and rich alike meet together on a level ; but without a 
competent teacher to guide them, their steps must be falter- 
ing and wayward, and the full benefit of our system is not 
realized. The selection of teachers is the first and most im- 
portant step, as it is often the most difficult And this brings 
as to consider a subject which seems a defect in our school 
system, the division / of duties between superintendent and 
prudential, by which it is ma'de more than possible that the 
most responsible duty of all may be the most loosely per- 
formed, and most carelessly disposed of. The Rrudential 
Committee selects the teacher; and his office is circulating. 
Almost every man in turn is a Prudential Committee ; but the 
Superintendent is selected ; and yet if the selection of teach- 
ers was entrusted to him, it would be his most responsible 
duty. We take our turns in acting as prudential, always 
without pay, and in this manner our teachers are selected. 
Without extending remarks upon the subject, is it any won- 
der that so many young and otherwise unsuitable persons 
find their way to the teacher's desk, than which there is not 
a more responsible and honorable position ! 

Teachers' Institutes properly conducted are invaluable; 
and none should teach who have not attended them. None 
should be employed as teachers whose age and opportunities 
have not enabled them to learn something more than just 
enough of the rudiments of science to teach a primary school. 
But few of our teachers fail for want of a passable knowl- 
edge of the text books, for in this they pass the ordeal be- 
forehand, but for want of the talent to communicate and in- 
struct, and faculty to classify, discipline and govern ; and for 
want*of a knowledge of human nature, that more experience 
and greater age will give — for want of these, too many often 
fail, and the schools are inefficient or worthless. Too much 
care cannot be exercised in the selection of a teacher. 
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During the year we have had the services of many experi- 
enced teachers, of good merit. Such should ever be appre- 
ciated ; and though at an increased expense, we should con- 
tinue to employ them. 

L. E. RiSLEY, 

S. S. Committee of PiermmU 



RUMNEY 



We cannot too strongly impress upon parents the necessi- 
ty of taking a deeper interest ia the welfare of our common 
schools. They should visit the schools frequently, and see 
that the teachers are doing justice to the children entrusted to 
their care. See that they are not only instillinginto their minds 
the sound principles of intellectual knowledge, but that they 
are cultivating the better principles of morality and refine- 
ments. They should see that their childron are punctual in 
their attendance at school. Over one-fourth of the benefits 
of our schools are lost by irregular attendance without in- 
cluding the twelve hundred instances of tardiness as shown 
by the registers. These evils can be remedied very easily 
by parents and guardians enforcing punctuality upon their 
children. 

Among the obstacles which obstruct the progress of many 
of our schools are poor school-houses. Some are in a per- 
fectly dilapidated condition, and should be torn down and 
new ones built in their stead. Others need repairing and 
refiitting. But we will not dwell on this subject We hope 
the districts will take it under serious consideration and ap- 
ply the proper remedies. * 

It has been customary till within a short period to raise 
ani amount of money in addition to what the law requires for 
the support of our schools. 
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The smaller districts are not able to hare but one short 
term in the com'se of the year. 

We would suggest to the town the propriety of raising an 
additional amount besides that required by law for the sup- 
port of our schools. A small amount thus appropriated 
would be of material benefit to our children. What better 
legacy can we bestow on thetn than a thorough, scientific and 
practical education? "Riches certainly make themselves 
wings — they fly away." Houses and granaries may be des- 
troyed — lands may be taken from them for debt and sold 
under the hammer of the auctioneer. But give them a liber- 
al education and no earthly power can rob or despoil them 
of it. It will abide by them in adversity as well as in pros- 
perity. In the poor house as well as in the palace. 

Our common schools are the foundations of our free insti- 
tutions. They are the bulwarks of our national independ- 
ence. They are the stepping stones to a civilized and en* 
lightened republic. Destroy them and we should soon slide 
baok into barbarism. 

Then, while we are spilling our blood and draining our 
pockets of its treasure in behalf of the oppressed, let us not 
be penurious, but do all that lays in our power to elevate the 
standard of our common schools, and by so doing we shall 
reap a just reward. 

A. 0. Hall, 

S, S. Committee of Rumney. 



WENT W ORTH. 

Our teachers on the whole have labored diligently and 
faithfully to develope an interest on the part of their scholars, 
in the various branches pursued, as well as to require the 
learning simply of the assigned lessons — and have been of 
as high a class as are usually found in our district schools. 
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Still the measure of advancement made in several of the 
winter terms has been seriously, and much more than com- 
monly, interrupted by sickness, and the prevalence of bad 
colds and hard coughs, rendering the scholars uncomfortable 
themselves, and necessarily inattentive to their duties, as well 
as disturbing others — all the rest, indeed who were not so 
afflicted. And while we are unable to discover that the pre- 
sent has been a peculiarly fortunate year among our schools, 
or that any radical improvement has marked their sessions; 
there certainly has been no marked cases of failure to at- 
tempt the accomplishment of good and practical results, yet 
we think our scholars have been by gradual, although slow, 
and sometimes quite too tardy steps, pressing forward in the 
right direction, to attainment of objects for which our school 
system was instituted. Among the more advanced classes 
there is less of mechanical repetition and more intelligent 
reasoning than formerly was witnessed in the school-room, and 
our requests have generally been cordially seconded by the 
teachers, to seek rather for the reason than the summoning of 
the rules which authors have written for the assistance of 
the learner. We do not mean that the rules to be found in 
the tezt book should be disregarded, by either teacher or 
pupil, but we do insist that the learning to repeat the langiiage 
of a rule, is a very short step towards the learning of the 
principles which it is supposed to explain the meaning of the 
rule, the reason of the rule, its why, its wherefore, the scien- 
"tific fact, it may be, which lies beneath it, its foundation and 
• its capstone, these, and all these, and much more should be 
inquired for, and just so far, and just so fast as these are 
seized by the learner, just so far and just so fast has he learn- 
ed, the subject he is investigating — and if any thing less is 
taught i>y the teacher, if anything else is attempted by 
the pupil, the result will be, that be will find himself 
quite too deep m doubt and ignorance, at each succes- 
sive term, to commence where he left off at the preceding 
term^ and will be compelled, rather to start again at the 
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beginning and plod on still in darkness, with only so few rays 
of light as are sufGicient to render its gloominess the most 
troublesome, and far too frequently when the visitor or com- 
mittee man is urging the necessity of thoroughness, his mean- 
ing is taken to be, that the rules must be committed, and repeat- 
ed parrot-like by number with peculiar exactness, in language, 
but with no, or little thought of the spirit, the idea, the prin- 
ciple which it enunciates. It is here that we, both in our ex- 
amination of teachers and our remarks in the school have 
endeavored to comnlence, and with a degree at least of persist- 
ency pursued our labors ; and it is here that the uncommon, 
abusive, outrageous, terrible, abominable severity of our ex- 
aminations of applicants for certificates has its offence ; an 
offence harmless to him who has thought, and still thinks, but 
rather destructive to him who has simply committed and is 
still memorizing the subjects that require explanation and 
illustration in every recitation in the school room. 

To learn to repeat is well, and this faculty of the child 
should be cherished and strengthened — still 'tis parrot-liker 
to think is better. It is man-like, and the child that thinks 
most and deepest will be the wisest and the best. 

Duty for teaching demand for teaching in this direction we 
have urged constantly upon all connected with our schools, 
and we are happy to believe with favorable results. 

This fact may be mentioned. We have quite a large num- 
ber of young ladies, native or for several years residents of 
our town, who are teachers. They have attended school here 
and they have taught school here. We have young men who 
do likewise ; occasionally they go abroad to teach. Where 
and when have they failed in getting certificates, or in teaching 
in the school-room, the instances if any can be mentioned are 
very few. They have a reputation justly earned of being good 
teachers, and why is it? We have only to say we much 
rather see them in our own school-rooms, than to find 

15 
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strangers iu the plaxjes they so muqh better filL If we have 
the attention of Prudential Committee men, we trust they will 
remember the suggestion, 

But 'tis not all that is necessary to get a good teacher. 
Other and important duties devolve upon scholars. The boy 
or girl who does his duty must study, must try, once, twice, 
thrice, a dozen times, and still not 4old, save when by the apt 
question or the stating of a simple principle, the diflBculty and 
the remedy break in upon him together, that his own effort 
has accomplished, what years of telling would have left undone, 
that his present success will give him confidence in future la- 
bors, and that he must think for himself. Then will he grad- 
ually learn to rely more upon the deductions of his own rea- 
son and less upon the prescribed formula of his text books. 

School houses also should receive the attention of every 
parent, and good citizen. These have not been changed dur- 
ing the past year. Some houses now used are uncomfortable, 
and need particular attention on the part of the District. We 
have* some boys sitting upon seats where their feet cannot 
touch the floor, for the reason that there were no low seats 
in the house— and stoves in the use of which particular care 
must be used, or the back or front would fall out, to say noth- 
ing of those things, which may not be essential, although very 
desirable in and about a school-room. All we ask for the 
school-house is the same care and attention that the prudent 
and discreet man bestows upon his own dwelling — ^feeling 
quite sure that they would then be much improved. As to the 
committee men of the district, we say this that the idea that 
its duties are onerous, and thus should be imposed upon each 
voter in turn does not appear to us to be the part of wisdom; 
the rule should be, to employ such men only as you would 
trust with other and important business — ^for you caii have 
none more important than the education of your children. 

Parental influence and interest so absolutely essential does 
not show itself in the school room as it should, but so often 
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has this been urged upon your attention and so readily does 
the better sense of the community assent to its correctness 
that we do not feel called upon to elaborate the idea, yet we 
must say that frequent visits by parents and guardians are 
potent for good in every respect— the pupil needs the en- 
couragement and the parent the knowledge which are thus 
best attained by both. If parents manifested indifference in 
the various duties devolving upon them respecting the school, 
their children will do the same, but if they are alive to their 
interests, their children will be affected in the same manner. 
But the furnishing of a good school room, suitable text-books, 
excellent teachers, and proper committee men, although es- 
sential duties, are not all the duties which parents should per- 
form. Visit your schools and by your own observation learn 
of its merits and demerits, and thus will you be the better 
able to apply the remedy, when and where it is needed. 

We should not forget that our common school system so 
intimately connected with all the great interests of our coun- 
try as to become the frame work which sustains all our insti- 
tutions, came not to us as the dews of heaven come. No, 
rather by efforts, patient and prptracted on the part of those 
who have jireceded us. Nor let it be supposed that the 
present generation can slacken efforts in its -behalf, and save 
those that come after us, from many and evil consequences. 
Por the common school, men of all parties and religious 
opinions can meet on common ground, and the more each 
may accomplish by his activity, the larger the blessings that 
will fall upon all the rest, the objects is worthy to inspire the 
highest ambition and to command the most active labor on 
the part of every good citizen, and the results untold advan- 
tage to the young of the present an^i coming generations. 
Means sufficient are already furnished and good and success- 
ful teachers have been employed when efforts have equaled 
and demanded better results than the past has discovered, 
but we believe that the present great demand among our- 
selves is, more personal attention on the part of the people , 
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generally, to the scholar, and the school. Shall it be still 
wanting ? 

' T. Thurston, 

S. G. CUBEIEB, 

S. S. Committee of Wentworth, 



WOODSTOCK. 

Your committee is not able to give so flattering a report 
of your schools for the past year, as formerly. 

One reason, and perhaps the greatest reason for this un- 
favorable aspect, may be attributed to the too frequent visits 
of that fatal disease, diphtheria. The summer terms escaped, 
mostly. The fall terms were more or less annoyed, while 
the winter terms, were almost wholly broken up, and render- 
ed worthless. 

Another reason for your schools not progressing as rapid- 
ly as heretofore, may be assigned to the small amount of in- 
terest manifested by parents and the people in general. The 
whole interest of the community seems to be absorbed with 
the interest of our national affairs. This is manifestly clear 
to. the most careless observer. While it is the duty of every 
citizen to be lively interested in the best method for preserv- 
ing the life of the nation, it is the imperative duty of every 
good townsman to strive for the aggrandizement of his own 
town. And this cannot be facilitated, without propagating 
the best interest of our common schools. 

Jesse Jaokman, 
S. S. Committee oj fVoodsloch 



HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 



AMHERST 



The Superintending School Committee are happy to state, 
that the interest manifested by parents and friends of educa- 
tion in the prosperity of our schools in previous years, has not 
abated. Seldom have the Committee attended an examination 
without the presence of six or eight visitors, and in several 
instances the room has been crowded by parents and friends, 
who have chosen to remain and hear the recitations of the 
whole session. With this encouragement, the committee are 
confident that by judicious management a still higher stand- 
ard of education may be generally attained. The minds of 
the pupils may be animated with desires for a more complete 
training in all the elementary branches of knowledge. A 
large majority of the schools have been taught by females, 
who have been cordially sustained by the favoring sentiment 
bf the families represented. There has consequently been 
no serious trouble in the matter of discipline, the scholars 
have been satisfied, and the general improvement not less 
substantial than when males were employed exclusively. 
Several causes contribute to this result. One, is furnished by 
the better notions, now prevalent, on the subject of educa- 
tioB ; the necessity of appeals to fear and the employment of 
corporeal punishment having yielded to motives and persua- 
sions of a superior character. Again, the schools are not as 
large as formerly, while the buildings in which the pupils as- 
semble are often in better taste and more comfortable. But 
more influential, than either of the foregoing, is the fact; that 
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the business of teaching is more distinctly apprehended 
by the teachers themselves. The classification of the schol- 
ars is more complete and the exercises of reading and reci- 
tation are arranged with more intelligence and system ; a 
more accurate analysis is employed in the study of grammar 
and arithmetic ; superior maps are in the hands of the pupils, 
while the competition of normal schools and academies has 
elevated the standard and improved the methods of instruc- 
tion. Some incidental evils 'attend this progress in the busi- 
ness of education, which deserve consideration. One is 
haste, — scholars pressing forward too rapidly, and entering 
upon studies in advance of their intellectual strength. How- 
ever gratifying to the pride of parents, or the ambition of 
teachers, this mental precocity may be purchased at too great 
a price, by impairing the health and the subsequent vigor of 
the understanding. Another evil is the multiplication of text 
books, many of which are introduced into schools without the 
consent of the Superintending Committee. Out of the 
large variety of good text books, a selection should be made 
and the same list adopted in all the schools in town. This 
would greatly facilitate the classification of the scholars, and 
also prove a saving of expense. On this point there is an 
imperative necessity for reform. In some districts, having a 
small number of scholars, five or six diflferent arithmetics, by 
as many difierent authors, have been in use the past winter. 
How much better to have a single series suited to the vary- 
ing capacities of the children by one author. To correct this 
serious evil, the committee, after much inquiry and a careftil 
examination, have made a selection of text books, which seem 
to them well adapted to the wants and capacities of the 
pupils of our common schools. 

SINGING. 

This delightful exercise is now introduced into most of our 
schools, bringing relief and variety to both teacher and pupils. 
Singing develops and strengthens the lungs, gives control of 
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the vocal organs and affords an agreeable recreation. In 
this view alone it deserves a place among the exercises of 
every school, while the social and moral influence of suitable 
songs is eminently salutary. 

VACATIONS. 

Long terms are wearisome, if the pupils are regular and 
diligent. Ten weeks is usually about as long a time, as small 
children will attend school continuously to advantage. When 
twelve or fifteen weeks schooling are had, it is therefore well, 
to introduce a short vacation. The scholars return to their 
studies with fresh animation and a new impulse is given to 
the tone of instruction. 

J. G. Davis, 

B. B. David, 

S. S, Committee of Amherst. 



ANTRIM. 



It is much to be regretted that there is not a more general 
appreciation of the great importance of having the school- 
room well provided with the apparatus for teaching. A 
farmer could level quite a sand bank in time with his hands 
alone, but on the whole he rather prefers the shovel ; so a 
teacher can teach arithmetic without a blackboard and geog- 
raphy without outline maps, but vastly better with them. 
Whatever work a man may have in hand it is generally con- 
sidered good economy for him to provide himself with the 
best tools for its accomplishment. Now, large sums are spent 
annually on our schools ; and would not the addition of a few 
dollars more to provide each school with maps, charts, a dic- 
tionary, a globe, or the like, — tools for the teacher to work with 
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— ^be a wiser economy, founded on this very principle which 
we everywhere else adopt, to insure the greatest returns from 
money in labor invested ? Or are such returns when receiv- 
ed in the diflfusion of knowledge and consequently the eleva- 
tion of society, less valuable and hence less carefully to be 
provided for than when received in the all-coveted gold ? 

An eflFort has been made during the year in all the schools 
to check the evil of whispering, tardiness and irregular at- 
tendance. To this end it was promised that all scholars who 
would not whisper, nor be tardy, or absent once during their 
term of school, should have their names printed in this re- 
port. Most of the teachers took hold of the matter with en- 
ergy. Whispering, the only thing that the children them- 
fielves could entirely control, ceased almost at once, hardly a 
score of cases occurring in a m^ority of the schools during 
the year. Tardiness did not yield so easily ; and indiflferent 
parents have too much to do with it. But by reference to the 
tables it will be seen that something has been done ; the 
number of tardy marks in the schools reported last year be- 
ing 1131 to 684 in the same schools this year, — a great gain, 
though altogether too large a number yet. Parents are the 
guilty parties in this respect, and if they would take hold of 
the matter in earnest, in another year this great evil might be 
almost entirely overcome^ but the great burden of the guilt 
lies on the shoulders of a very few of them. 

In conclusion let me urge that our present system, or rath- 
er no-system, of education, before it will ever accomplish in 
any degree what it easily might accomplish, must receive a 
thorough re-organization. No two teachers have the same 
plan ; no two schools are conducted in the same way ; there 
is no standard for any one to go by ; all is hap-hazard and 
confusion. Now this should cease : and instead of allowing 
schools to go on thus at random, as the whims of pupils, 
teachers or committees may dictate, pupils^ teachers conmat- 
tees and all should be bound down by a town school system, 
to the accomplishment of fixed and definite objects in some 
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fixed and definite way. The very slight attempts at syste- 
matizing that have been made during the year have been de- 
tailed above. The results attained in writing and in " men* 
tal exercises," (as seen at the exhibition last January) show 
what can be gained in matters of study by directing the at- 
tention of all the schools to the same definite ends ; and the 
results in whispering and tardiness, what can be gained in or- 
der, attendance, etc. Those results were but small to be 
sure; but they were produced by small efforts; and from 
them we can judge something of what a well-devised and 
comprehensive system would accomplish. Just what such a 
system should be it would not be my place to say, only that 
it should embrace in its scope, attendance, order, moral, men- 
tal, and physical training, prizes, exhibitions, examinations ; 
in a word everything that can be made to contribute to the 
advancement of education. The ^' mental exercises" of last 
winter, though in themselves perhaps of no great value, 
might be very profitably extended so as to embrace a drill 
in all the schools, in such examples as those of Colbum's 
Arithmetic, and in all sorts of practical questions occurring 
in every-day business. Exercises in geography, grammar, 
history, etc., might be added. Prizes for the best reading or 
spelling class, for the best composition, most correctly writ- 
ten business letter, for something, anything, so that an inter- 
est were excited and teachers and scholars made to work. 

Some plan of operations, embracing all such things as 
these, to be carried out through successive terms in all the 
schools in town, is what I mean by a town school system. 
It all may seem but the idle fancy of an excited schoolmas- 
ter ; but let the town inaugurate such a system, appoint some 
thorough-going man to carry it into effect, aU co-operate 
heartily in the work, try it three years, and see if at the end 
of that time the schools of Antrim have not attained to a 
position very much in advance of anything they ever reached 
bef&re. 

Oratefnlly acknowledging the assistaboe I have received 
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from all; and from the teachers ia particular^ I am glad to be 
reUeved of the duties which I have neither the strength nor 
the ability properly to perform. 

Jambs E. Vobb, 
S. 8. Committee of Antrim. 



BEDFORD. 



The schools for the past year have sustained the reputa- 
tion of former years — ^and more than this, Ihey have risen in 
thfe scale of progress and improvement, in the aggregate. It 
is pleasing to your committee, as I believe it will be to yon, 
thus to speak of one of the great safeguards of our nation. 
It is to the general intelligence of the great mass of the 
people that we are to look for the perpetuity of this repub- 
lic. The foundation and comer-stone were laid by those who 
believed that the general improvement of the people was to 
be advanced by the education of its component parts. The 
wisdom and sagacity of the founders have been proved bj 
the best government the world ever saw, for over four score 
years. This being the case, how ought we to prize and fos- 
ter these nurseries of the nation ; and also, labor unceasing- 
ly for the promotion and development of all those objects 
that will help on the grand design of happiness and liberty. 

Do we labor as one man for the improvement of our com- 
mon schools ? Do we, by our influence and example, try to 
raise the standard of public instruction ? — ^in short, are we 
striving as freemen ought, for the elevation and refinement oi 
those, who in a few years will give character to our coun- 
try among the nations of the earth ? Let me answer, there 
are but few, if any, who are not putting forth their energies, 
in a greater or less degre to amass wealth ; from this cove* 
ted treasure we take liberally to help forward education; so 
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far as money will go. So far we do well ; but when this is 
done, one-half, if not three-fourths of the parents think their 
duty is done, if I may judge by their absence from the school- 
room. Let all the parents visit the school often, thus en- 
couraging teacher and scholars. 

Our registers show a good record of visits in most cases. 
" But," in the language of another, " it is sad to see how few, 
comparatively, are parents and older citizens." Most are 
the young friends of the teacher and the pupils. We are glad 
to find their names among visitors, but where are the parents ? 
We know how they excuse themselves :— " so much to^do at 
home ;" '' so tired ;" " so much trouble to get ready," and all 
such. But we fear that these will not answer at the bar of 
conscience, and the bar of God. Parent, think of the expos- 
ure of your children — body, mind, soul — you are responsible 
for their training. What is the teacher doing ? He or she 
may be a stranger, and doing a damage you never can rem- 
edy. Where does your child sit in the school-room ? On a 
deformity-making bench ? Too near a hot stove ? In a cur- 
rent of cold air ? Beside a vicious school-mate ? What is 
he learning ? How is he behaving ? But why do we multi- 
ply words on this point ? It is perfectly appalling to see 
how parents neglect their children at school, to say nothing 
of home. We find no excuse for them." Let us pay, by in- 
fluence and example, in proportion to the money we expend ; 
then our schools will rise still higher, and stand as way-marks 
to a more exalted destiny. 

If you allow those under your care — ^your sons and daugh- 
ters — to partake of any prejudice which you may at times 
entertain against other members of the district, or may be, 
against the teacher, or both, thereby detracting from the gen- 
eral interest of the school, you do not by so doing, injure the > 
party whom you think is in the wrong so much as may, at 
times, be presumed. No harsh resentment should ever enter 
the school-room. All should send and be sent to the.school- 
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room in the spirit of love and friendship. Till then our 
youth will not lead in the van of improvement. 

Leonard J. Brown, 
S. S. Committee of Bedford. 



BENNINGTON 



I wish to call yom* attention to one fact, which has been 
attended to in former reports; one which I consider a great 
barrier to the progress of the schools, especially in the vil- 
lage : that is the tardy marks. Is it possible for a school to 
make that progress where so many are tardy, as it would if 
the scholars were prompt to be at the school-room as soon as 
the school commenced ? Now I ask, where is the remedy ? 
and my answer is, it is in the hands of the parents. See 
to it then that your children attend school, if possible, every 
day of the term, and that too, promptly, at the time school 
commences, and you certainly will take one important step 
toward the advancement of your schools. 

There is quite a fault noticed in the arrangement of build- 
ing fires and having the school-room warm at the proper 
time in the morning. Would it not be well for the agents in 
each district to make arrangements with some one scholar, 
and pay him a fair compensation, to see that the fire is built 
and the school-room warmed at the opening of the school 
that your children may be comfortable after entering the 
school-room ? Were this part well attended to, it would, 
perhaps, prevent some excuse for tardiness. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by your committee. 

John W. Plagg, 
S. S. Committee of Bennington* 
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DEERING. 

It is supposed by many that it is the duty of the superin- 
tending committee to make all good schools, and if any fail 
to come up to a certain degree of perfection they are accused 
of a want of interest or a dereliction of duty. Let us pause 
for a moment and consider the duty, required by law, to be 
performed by the superintending committee. They are re- 
quired to examine teachers, to ascertain their knowledge of 
books, to direct the class books to be used in the school, to 
visit each school at its commencement and make such sugges- 
tions to the teacher and scholars as they may deem proper, 
and, again, at its close, to report the progress made. This 
embraces all, so far as their immediate connection with the 
school is concerned. Now it is an admitted fact, that many 
of our best scholars, those who pass the best examination 
in the diflferent branches taught in the schools, when placed 
in the school-room, make the very poorest instructors. Yet 
aot knowing anything of their government or their ability 
to carry out the requirements of the school-room, morals, 
etc., we are required to grant them certificates. Who then 
is responsible for their conduct, or the progress of the school ? 
It is the duty of the parents, at the commencement of each 
school to visit it ; to observe the order and discipline, and 
«ee if all is being performed by the teacher that is required. 
And if they become cognizant of the fact that their children's 
. time is being wasted and their money squandered without an 
equivalent, it devolves upon them to have the teacher dis- 
charged and try another. By so doing you save your money, 
and frequently the character of your children. How many 
men are there in this town who, if they hired a mechanic to 
build a house, and after a few days should find that he was 
utiierly incompetent for his business, was wasting their lum- 
ber, and robbing them of their money, would not settle up 
and discharge him forthwith ? And yet how few have suf- 
ficient moral courage to do the same by those whom they 
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have entrusted with the most important of all business, the 
education of their children? In such cases the duty of 
parents is plain. The remedy is in their own hands, and if 
they fail to use it, on themselves must be visited the conse- 
quences. 

One of the most serious evils connected with our schools, 
and that which retards their progress most, is the miserable 
and dilapidated condition of the school-houses. They are 
not only disagreeable and unpleasant, but are dangerous and 
destructive to the life and health of teachers and scholars. 
I cannot, perhaps express my mind better upon this subject 
than. to quote remarks from some of the Registers: 

One teacher asserts, ^ that on one occasion the wind blew 
out two of the upper panels of the door, and she was obliged 
to nail on cleats herself, to fasten them in." She remarks 
also, " that both of the doors were minus latches." Another^ 
appeals to the citizens of the district in the following lan- 
guage : " 0, ye people I when will ye arouse yourself to labor 
for the good of your children's minds and bodily health? 
May the long-looked-for event speedily come, and all unite 
with willing hands and hearts to gain the great end — a new 
school-house." 

Other subjects might at this time be properly brought 
before your minds for consideration, but believing that naught 
which I might say would change the course of events, I will 
forbear expressing my opinion further. 

Habrison 0. Perry, 
jS. S. Committee of Deering. 



F JR A N E S T W N . 

If scholars secede, and parents encourage them in it, I 
think they are about in the situation of our southern foes-^ 
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having the hardest of it. They will find, perhaps, when too 
kte, where they have missed it. Parents should take hold 
with the teacher, and make their children good, loyal subjects ; 
then they will gain knowledge that will make them ornaments 
in society, and we shall have our schools just what they 
should be. 

Thomas E. Fisher, 

S. S. Committee of Francestovm. 



GOFFSTO WN. 

The good sense of the people, even twenty years ago, 
would have been shocked to have seen a group of young lads 
going to the woods with their muskets or fishing-tackle, hunt- 
ing the streams for fish on the Sabbath-day. Are not some 
of our youth becoming fearfully demoralized ? Even some 
of the youth of New England seem to have some idea of 
Southern chivalry. Would it look manly and noble to see 
young striplings carry bowie-knives into the school-room and 
lay then\on their desks as in justification of self defense? 
This is not what the Pilgrim Fathers ever dreamed of in New 
England. Proper education should exalt rather than debase 
youth. We see that the sciences are being brought to a high 
degree of perfection. The vast machinery of locomotive 
power, the almost magical operations, of electricity, the im- 
provements of husbandry and mechanical arts, are Evidences 
that practical education and inventive genius are being much 
developed. But who is prepared to say what education with 
her inventive genius will unfold to the risiug generation, 
twenty years to come ? Nor is invention confined to the rich 
and opulent, but, is discovered among the common people, 
those who have received their education in primary or comr 
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mon schools. The general difiusion of knowledge among 
the masses^ gives stability and permanency to a free and lib- 
eral government. Let the masses become ignorant and de- 
moralized and our government would not be worth a name. 
We now come at the value of common school education, and 
how important that it be based on right principles. Grovem- 
ment is essential in all well regulated institutions. Hence we 
infer that regularity, system and order are requisites to the 
prosperity of a primary school. We are apt to be too exact* 
ing and fault-finding. One complains of too rigid discipline, 
another that the teacher is too lenient, another that too much 
time is devoted to reading, another that there is a lack in 
judgment, another that the teacher spends too much time in 
singing, another is troubled that the teacher cannot sing, an- 
other that the teacher is partial, and so on, a hundred and 
one little imaginary grievances that are made to bear upon 
the teacher, amid trials and responsibilities in the school- 
room. Not only this, but rumor, with her ten thousand 
tongues, carries a trifling thing in itself smoothly upon the 
breeze till it becomes so magnified and distorted that the 
parents are alarmed for the safety of their children, and in- 
dignant at the teacher's cruelty. As slander and back-biting 
cause much evil in a community, so misrepresentation and 
perverted truth are productive of a great moral disease in a 
school. Who ever heard of a well-meaning, well-behaved 
scholar getting abused in the school-room ? If any, the in- 
stances are very rare. The laws of the State make it bind- 
ing on the teacher to inculcate the principles of truth, moral- 
ity, virtue, and love of country. And, we believe it is imper- 
ative on the teacher to instruct pupils morally as well as in- 
tellectually. Nor should the physical necessities be kept 
out of sight. The pupil should have exercises in the open 
air, not in the school-room. If the masses were prepared to 
put a just value on common school education, they would take 
a somewhat different course. Demand of your children strict 
obedience to the rules and regulations of school discipline, 
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Tisit the sclool, counsel with the teacher upon the best means 
to adopt to bring about the greatest amount of good, sustain 
him or her in any laudable effort to maintain order and deco- 
rum in the school-r3om. The schools would carry a differ- 
ent, aspect, the money laid out more judiciously, and harmony 
prevail in every district. Who does not know that a man of 
business fails to produce the desired object when everything 
is done in a loose way ? " Order is heaven's first law." 
The Great Author of creative power has so arranged every- 
thing in nature that we almost reverence its sublimity and 
grandeur. So order and regularity should be put in requisi- 
tion if we would prosper in any laudable enterprise. Why 
is it that some of our best teachers fail of success in some 
schools ? 

Neither parent nor scholar is prepared to receive the good 
moral instruction required by a sensitive practical teacher. 
No teaoher should engage a school where the precocious 
mind is exceedingly developed, unless they understand well 
human n.ature. And one of this class will not be long dis- 
criminating between scholars who carry a bold haughty look 
and those who are respectful and obedient. Scholars of the 
first named class generally put a high estimation on their own 
superior intellect or ability, hence they appear a little aristo- 
ratic and scorn the idea of being gently reproved. Practi- 
cal teachers should first give gentle counsel and advice. If 
this does not do, then gently reprove. If this fails to pro- 
duce the desired object, then what? Justice and common 
sense point out the course for the teacher to pursue. How 
pleasing that our children would get wisdom and pursue the 
path of virtue and uprightness. 

All intending to teach should see that they are well quali- 
fied,, not superficially but have a practical knowledge of all 
the branches usually taught in primary schools. It is not 
enough that they merely look over and hear the recitations. 
Some children can do this. But they should be required to 
16 
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explain in an easy comprehensive manner the different branch- 
es pursued. Some scholars want too much learning and not 
enough educating. This they cannot get rid of till the ne- 
cessities of after life compel them to (Jiepend on their own 
exertions. Teachers well qualified^ with a strong and ardu- 
ous desire on the part of parents to sustain them, will hard- 
ly fail to bring about the much desired results. 

Once more we call upon all to heed the wise counsels of 
the great and good who have lived before us, that the en- 
lightenment of a people is the only sure guarantee in sus- 
taining and perpetuating the blessings of a free and liberal 
government as handed down to us by our forefathers. It 
has been a pleasing circumstance to your committee that the 
majority of teachers were found well qualified to instruct in 
the various branches required by law. While conscientious 
scruples compelled us to reject a few, we would still urge up- 
on those who intend to teach in future, to prepare themselves 
for the great responsibility that rests upon them as teachers. 
We think the schools in town have been more productive of 
good than of evil, for, if the most of the scholars have had 
their mental faculties elevated or have treasured up one 
single good thought or idea, then it is evident to us all that 
the money has not been expended in vain. In conclusion, it 
is hoped that the few suggestions will not be construed as if 
intended for any one, but that all of us may seriously and 
thoughtfully consider the condition of our schools and be led 
to adopt measures for the promotion of healthy, sound, mor- 
al, social and intellectual education. 

Calvin Wyman, 

John S. Little, 

5. S. Committee of Goffstom. 
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GREENFIELD. 

Thus, fellow citizens, our schools, under the fostering care 
of Him who doeth all things well, have had harmony and 
prosperity. The Prudential Committees, who hold one of 
the most responsible offices in town, have performed well 
their duties in obtaining experienced and efficient teachers 
for the most of our schools. And let our success the past 
year be a lesson to us in the future. Get good teachers, and 
give to them all that " aid and comfort" they need to make a 
good school, and your Conmiittee will have no unpleasant 
task to perform in the care and report which he may make 
of your schools. ♦ 

If there is to be whispering, let there be a whispering re- 
cess for the girls while the boys are out, and let the boys 
finish up all the whispering while the girls are out. But 
cost what it may the school should be made to sit one hour 
and a half without whispering. I find by the register there 
has been a decided improvement in punctuality, and the marks 
for tardiness have diminished very much from former years. 
Reading and spelling have received special attention, and 
good improvement has been the result. But much yet re- 
mains to be learned. The art of reading well is a very rare 
accomplishment, which very few possess. A few may think 
they possess this art, but if they do, they will tell us it is not 
the unacquired gift of genius. Writing has been much neg- 
lected in most of our schools. This ought not to be. We 
hope teachers and parents will be more particular in regard 
to this matter. Composition and' letter writing have been 
attended to in some of our schools, but not so much as its 
importance demands. We found our school houses at the 
closing examination of each school, to be patterns of neat- 
ness, and most of them in Summer were trimmed with flow- 
ers and evergreen, and on the wall^ of some we noticed 
excellent mottoes which will long be remembered by the 
scholars. 
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Finally — were we asked what more we could do to increase 
the efficiency of our schools, I would say visit them. Child- 
ren will always be interested in whatever interests their 
parents. Witness the zeal displayed by the juvenile politici- 
an for the success of the same particular party to which 
his parents belong. Let the interest be felt for the success 
of our school that is manifested in political afiairs, and child- 
ren would soon catch the enthusiasm, to the manifest improve- 
ment of our schools. This, too, is luckily a cause in which 
all who are engaged can s'tand on the same platform. 

John Fletcher, 
5. S. Committee of Greenfidi* 



HILLSBOROUGH. 

System, industry, discretion and perseverance are essential 
to success in every department of business. The failures in 
life are traceable to the want of one or all of these elements. 
The success of the teacher depends on the mingling and 
co-operation of these elements in both teacher and pupils. 
The teacher must be competent, apt, patient and industri- 
ous; the pupils must be regular, orderly and teachable. 
And there is another influence of great power that comes in 
here— that of parent or guardian over the pupil. It is in 
their power to exert a mighty influence for good or evil ; to 
materially aid or completely counteract the labors of the 
best of teachers. 

We should have a perfect sympathy and union of purpose 
and action between parents and teachers, in order to develop 
all of the resources and give us the full benefit of our com 
mon school system. 

In regard to school government, if parents would second 
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the efforts of the teacher iu maintaining order, we would find 
less cause for complaint. If they would put in practice the 
regulation adopted by our forefathers : " if you get whipped 
at school, we will whip you again when you get home," though 
severe, it would be much better than the present practice of 
siding with the scholar, thereby inciting him to new deeds of 
mischief and rebellion. The truth is, parents are greatly iu 
fault in this matter ; they do not as promptly as they ought, 
sustain the teacher in his attempt to enforce a good, whole- 
some discipline. Too often, perhaps, there is no discipline 
or government at home, and of course, none ought to be ex- 
pected in the school-room. Those who have never learned 
to submit to a parentis authority, will be restive under that 
of a teacher. 

" Train up a child in the way he should go," while he is 
under parental guidance, and when he is transferred to the 
guidance of another, it will be quite natural for him to go on 
in the good way he was trained. 

Prudential committees in four districts have been quite 
remiss in their duties the past year. Three have failed to 
notify us at all either of the commencement or close of the 
schools, and the fourth notified us at the close of the winter 
term. Now, if district agents will please refer to the 
laws (R. S., Chap. 70, C. S., Chap. 74,) enacted particularly 
for their guidance, and comply with them, they will save the 
superintending committee from a great amount of unjust cen. 
sure ; we are willing to bear all the responsibilities naturally 
belonging to the office of superintendents of schools ; but 
at the same time we solemnly protest against this wholesale 
packing of all short-comings of prudential committees on 
our backs. 

John Q. A. Fbench, 
.Abel C. Bubnham, 
Charles A. Priest, 

S. S. Committee of Hillsborough. 
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HOLLIS. 

The committee would say, that in view of the large expen- 
diture involved iu our school system, and the great results 
accruing to the rising generation, it becomes us, as good cit- 
izens, to unite our efforts in making our schools as efficient as 
possible. To do this we should be ourselves interested in 
them; we should endeavor to elect good teachers, and sus- 
tain them in all lawful and judicious measures to maintain 
good order, and should cheer them by words of encourage- 
ment as we have opportunity. 

P. B. Day, ♦ 

S, S. Committee of Hollis. 



HUDSON 



In taking a retrospective view of the past year, your com- 
mittee is gratified to report the general condition of the 
schools as rather improving than otherwise. Although a few 
do not occupy as high a rank as in years past — several of the 
older and more advanced scholars having retired, others are 
gradually increasing in numbers and intelligence ; and it is 
believed that, in the few years' experience of your committee, 
our schools, as a whole never stood higher, nor been conduct- 
ed with more substantial profit. Still there are many imper- 
fections susceptible of removal. One prominent hindrance 
is to be found in the large number of absences. The loss 
the past year has been nearly one-fifth of the time — to say 
nothing of the indirect loss to the other members of the 
school. Who is responsible for the incalculable amount of 
injury done to our children by a class of scholars who are 
habitually absent from school two or more days in a week, 
and seldom enter the school-room for an hour after the prop- 
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er time in the morning, invariably causing others to be indif- 
ferent and careless, and thus most decidedly retard the pro- 
gress of the classes to which they belong ? All good citizens 
may well inquire by what right their neighbors may be thus 
allowed to hinder the advancement and demoralize the habits 
of their children. 

To sum up the whole matter in as few words as possible, 
in order to secure the best results from our schools, we need 
to have comfortable, attractive and well-furnished school- 
houses; teachers of the highest qualifications, literary and 
moral ; the deep interest of parents, shown by frequent visits 
and by co-operation with the teacher in securing regularity 
of attendance and in enforcing the regulations of the school. 

In closing this report, I have to return many thanks to 
friends, teachers and committees for the kindness, sympathy 
and courtesy uniformly shown me in the prosecution of my 
oflficial duties, and most cordially commend the important 
and responsible trust to some one who has more time to de- 
vote to its various claims. 

D. 0. Smith, 
S. S. Committee of Hudson* 



MANCHESTER. 

The statute requires that an examination shall be made of 
every person proposing to teach a district school. In accord- 
ance with this provision, there has been an examination of 
about forty applicants for schools during the year. 

In making selections of teachers it has been customary to 
consider accurate scholarship only as a single element in the 
qualifications required. Firmness, kindness, energy, readi- 
ness in communication, are all essential to a successful in- 
structor, and whenever such qualifications have been appar- 
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ent, it has been considered an object to secure them for our 
schools. Consequently teachers are often selected who have 
not been through the ordeal of a formal examination, but 
such are not retained unless they give practical evidence of 
their ability to teach. 

There has as usual, been a great amount of absence from 
school during the year. Often absences are known and 
countenanced by parents ; sometimes apologized for by them 
through mere sympathy with the child. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for a child to importune parents until consent is 
gained, to be absent. The thought does not occur that the 
school will be injured by the practice. The parent too often 
reasons " This is my child, I can grant him favors or privil- 
eges as I please. It is no concern of the teacher, or the 
school authorities." But the reasoning is not sound. Let 
us say to such parents, you have no right to injure your own 
.child by leniencies. Much less have you a right, by granting 
a kindness to your own boy or girl, to injure those with whom 
your children are classed in the school-room. The school 
is maintained by a common assessment on the property of all 
citizens. You may withhold your children from the school 
altogether, provided you will educate them at your own ex- 
pense. But you must pay your proportion of the expense of 
supporting public schools, and if you avail yourself of its ad- 
vantages you must do it in a way that at least shall not in- 
jure others. Parents should look at this matter in its true 
light, and during the session of the public school, from the 
first day of the term until the last, sufier absences only on the 
ground of absolute necessity. 

A step beyond absenteeism is truancy, which but for the 
restraint exercised would prevail far more widely in this city. 
The police, the superintendent of schools, and a member of 
the Board especially designated as a truant agent, are author- 
ized to arrest and bring before the Polioe Court all truants 
wherever found. 

Occasionally a boy or girl is found always in the school* 
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room — ^never absent nor tardy. But these are the exceptions, 
even in the central sections of the city, where there need be 
no occasion of absence, except in case of illness. There are 
hundreds of absentees daily — absent too with the knowledge 
and consent of the parents. 

Next to attendance at school is attention to the requu*ed 
> exercises. It is one of the most diflScult tasks imposed on 
a teacher to command the attention of his pupils — to cause 
them to think of the work which they are required to per. 
form, and exclude for the time all other thoughts and ob- 
jects. When this is accomplished, the child's education is 
half completed. The great lesson has been learned. The 
pupil knows how to learn. The want of attention — the in- 
ability of the pupil to fix the mind intently on a particular 
exercise or a special object, is perhaps the greatest obstacle 
to a successful prosecution of the prescribed studies that is 
now observable in our common schools. Nor only this, but- 
our schools are generally so large, the teacher's time is so 
much occupied with the multiplicity of duties that he cannot 
exact the attention that is absolutely necessary to successful 
scholarship. So our children too often go through school, 
through college, and through life, with no accurate knowledge 
of science or of business, because they have never been 
taught to think — to direct the mind intently to one single ob- 
ject. 

It is an important question how shall this object be attain- 
ed ? How can the teacher command the attention of the 
pupil, or how be able to direct it to one object? 

Though there may be no specific rules by which this can be 
accomplished, there are methods to be adopted which will 
greatly aid in securing the desired object. The attention of 
the child is fixed on that which is new, or which if old is pre- 
sented in some new light. Hence, the system of object 
teaching the best adapted to fix the attention. The learner 
catches tl|e idea when presented in a practical manner. It 
is not obscured by words which to the pupil have no mean- 
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ing. The teaching in all our schools should be more natural, 
more practical. The young mind wants ideas, not abstrac- 
tions — it "wants knowledge applied — ^put to use, and not ex- 
isting in an intangible theoretical form which vanishes just as 
the mind is intent to grasp it. When we have more oral in- 
struction — depend less on books and more on practical facta 
— ^when theory is reduced to practice — we shall have at least 
one more incentive to present to the young mind to claim its 
attention. 

This, it is pleasant to say, is the course now adopted by 
our best teachers, by those who are most interested in their 
work, and are resolved to occupy a high position in their pro- 
fession. The result of such instruction manifests itself wher- 
ever it is adopted. The zeal of the teacher extends to the 
pupil, and an earnest, inquiring, thinking spirit is awakened. 
The school becomes alive, it gains a name, is visited by 
strangers and by citizens, is the object of commendation and 
public praise, while another of the same grade, with quite as 
much intellect but with a formal teacher who "goes by the 
book" and only as far as the book leads, is spiritless, unin- 
teresting and almost useless so far as practical results are con- 
cerned. 

Our schools have accomplished much the past year. Some 
have done all they could ; others have done something — have 
made some advancement notwithstanding they made no great 
effort, and though their teachers had a name to live while 
they were dead. 

We demand the best teachers in our primary schools, those 
who merit and can command the best salaries. It is too 
common a thing for men to say " it is only a primary school, 
the teacher though not a perfect scholar is good enough for 
that." It is not so much the perfect scholar that we need in 
our primary schools, as the perfect woman ; one who has 
sound judgment, patience and mental versatility. We have 
them in some schools — ^we need them in all. 

In closing our report of the official acts of the Board for 
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the year 1863, let us make directly to the people of this 
city, an appeal in behalf of our public schools. We have 
well furnished school-rooms, intelligent, patient and accom- 
plished teachers. We have talented and ambitious pupils. 
We have school officers of your own choice, who sacrifice 
time, and ease and money to sustain the public school system. 
But not one of these agencies, nor all combined can ensure 
success, while the home influence is in the wrong direction. 
As is the family, so will be the school, so far as any influence 
is exerted. As believes the father or mother, so acts the boy 
or girl when they come, with the impress of home upon them, 
into the school-room. 

Let us urge then upon the parents of our school children, 
the propriety, the importance, the absolute necessity of en- 
couraging both teacher and pupils. It is a fault by far too 
common for the parent to criticise and condemn the school 
without possessing any knowledge of its management. Let 
us say to you, parents, visit the schools, become acquainted 
with the teachers, learn for yourselves the manner in which 
your children are disciplined and instructed, and you will 
have less occasion to condemn than you now imagine you 
have. Teach your child obedience. Let him understand 
that if he is chastised at schoool for transgression, he shall 
have no sympathy at home. 

Let us urge you still further to allow no trivial thing to detain 
your children from the school-room. A day's absence may 
be but little, but that very absence may be felt in all his 

future studies. 

Aid your children at home — ^furnish them with books, give 
them words of encouragement, assist them in their studies, 
or at least show them that you sympathize with them in 
every effort of theirs for improvement. Do this, and 
you will contribute to the .success of the teacher, to the pro- 
gress of your own children and to the permanent good of 
the public schools, and of our city. 

James 0. Adams, 
Supt. of Pvblic Instruction,. 
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MASON. 

We have noticed a serious fault in most of our schools, in 
the undue partiality shown by teachers and scholars for math- 
ematical studies. 

As a general rule more attention is given to arithmetic than 
to all other branches combined. Have found classes study- 
ing Algebra and Greenleafs Higher Arithmetic, which might, 
we think, have improved their time to better advantage in 
Adams and Colbum, and, perhaps, in some instances, by 
going back to the neglected spelling book and grammar. 
We have noticed comparatively few good classes in reading 
and spelling, and those few composed generally of the young- 
er scholars. 

Very little attention is given to writing ; but two or three 
schools in which writing has been taught during the year; 
in many schools the books exhibited a worse appearance at 
the close than at the commencement of the term. 

We must look to the teachers to correct this fault. 

Composition and declamation have received attention in 
but few of our schools. 

TVe believe that these are at least of as much importance 
as the " higher branches," and that as much attention should 
be required to be given to them as to Algebra, Geometry 
and Latin. 

We are in favor of giving instruction in the higher branches 
only when it can be done without prejudice to the conunon 
studies required by law. 

Geography, as taught at present, in most of our schools, 
might as well be abandoned altogether; the scholar is exer- 
cised in hunting up information about obscure places of 
which he has never heard, and may never again, and left 
almost entirely ignorant of the geography of his own town 
and State. 

The only really good class which we noticed in geogra- 
phy was eooQiposed of small scholars, who had been accus- 
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tomed to an occasional exercise on the map of New Hamp- 
shire. 

James Russell,* 
M. C. Dodge, 
John K, Mills, 

S. S. CommiUee of Masm. 



MERRIMACK. 

THB PRBVAIUKG FAULT. 

It ca^nnot be too plainly understood that the maia difficoltj 
with our schools is in tiie matter of government. This is 
that about which those interested are the most solicitous, 
and teachers the most anxious ; and this is that on which the 
prosperity or failure of schools, almost without exception, 
seems to hinge. In large villages and cities there are regoliL 
tions for the school as strict and rigid as military rules, and 
no parent thinks or dares to interfere with them any more 
than he would with the discipline of his son in a regiment; 
and here school government is easily secured. A majority, 
probably, in our districts, take the same view, but there are 
some who have the mistaken idea that they have the liberty 
of interfering or of demanding privileges, when, in fact, the 
school-house is the teacher's place of business, and no one 
can interfere with him any more than he can with the mechan- 
ic in his workshop or the manufacturer in his mill, restric- 
tions upon interference being as necessary to, success in the 
case of the one as in that of the other. 

As to punishment there is a morbid sensibility prevailing, 
for there can be no law without its penalty, and those of the 
school have always been found necessary, and have been sus- 
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tained by law and the good sense of the community. It is 
from regard to the welfare of all that the penalty is inflicted, 
according to the sentiment of Chief Justice Hale of England, 
who in his inaugural said, with reference to punishment, 
"however much he might pity the criminal he would pity his 
country too." There is a hesitation, it is true, in commit- 
ting children to the control of another^ and the teacher 
should be aware of the delicate responsibility he is under, 
but the objects of the school should be secured by him, and 
there is much inconsistency in interfering with a person for 
doing that which he is blamed for not doing. 

INTEREST IN SCHOLARS. 

This is necessary^ either to have the duties of instruction 
pleasant to the teacher or profitable to the school. Some 
mistake, however, thinking they must cherish a real personal 
love for those most unlovely. Instead of this, the requisite is a 
genuine interest in children ; and is best cultivated by sober; 
sensible views of their condition in a state of ignorance— 
their capacity for knowledge and the advantages of possess- 
ing it It is this sensible, sober view of what the boy is, 
and what he may be by culture, that leads the most cultivated 
and refined in cities to take, in what are called " ragged 
schools," the most lively interest. If a person cannot be 
moved by a view of the want of knowledge in the child 
before him — of the rapid flight of the days of improvement 
— of the value and the necessity of knowledge to him when 
very soon he will be no longer a boy, but a man — of the dis- 
advantages and chagrin to which he will be constantly expos- 
ed, if he shall then be ignorant of what he ought to know — 
if by these considerations he cannot be moved to a real gen- 
uine interest in children, so that to instruct them, will be a 
delight, and the school-room a pleasant place, he ought not 
to think of using up the money of a district, and, above all, 
the time of the scholars in keeping school. 
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OUR SITUATION. 

Notices of the schools show an average amount of pros- 
pwity. Teachers have been interested and devoted to their 
work, and, with the labors put forth, scholars might have 
made a satisfactory advance. But though we can speak thus 
encouragingly, there exists serious impediments to the best 
progress possible, in consequence of which our schools are 
not as forward as they ought to be. 

Benjamin Ela, 
S. S. Committee of MerrimacJc. 



MILFORD. 



The committee desire to call the attention of those who 
send children to school to the subject of text-books. In order 
to secure the largest amount of progress in a school, it is 
necessary that it should have the best classification possi- 
ble. To accomplish this the text-books must be uniform. 
Considerable difficulty has arisen the past year from teach- 
ers allowing books which were not authorized, to creep into 
school, and so multiply classes unnecessarily. The less the 
number of classes, the greater the amount of time which 
can be devoted to each class, and consequently the greater 
the amount of progress which can be made by each individ- 
ual scholar. 

The committee would renew his annual suggestions in re- 
gard to commencing the schools early in the season. This 
course has been generally pursued. In one instance, howev- 
er, the past winter, the commencement was too late to allow 
the committee to make only a partial report of the school. 

The general attendance of parents and friends to witness 
the examinition of schools, particularly during the past win- 
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ter, has been a very pleasant and gratifying feature of pro- 
gress. It is an excellent practice ; it encourages both teach- 
er and pupil, and enables the parent to understand better the 
condition and wants of the school. Very much of the suo 
cess of a school depends upon the hearty co-operation of 
parents and teacher, and in many instances a perfect under- 
standing between them would obviate difficidties, which other- 
wise are the source of a great deal of trouble. The teach- 
er's life is one of trial, and he needs to feel that he is in the 
midst of those who will aid and encourage him. When diffi- 
culties gather about him give him your help then, and let him 
feel that there are strong arms about him that will sustain 
him in the right, and aid him to win the victory of a success- 
ful scoool. 

Returning my thanks to the citizens of the town for the 
kind and courteous treatment with which I have been every- 
where received in the discharge of my official duties, I beg 
teave respectfully to submit this report to'^your consideration. 

C. S. AVERILL, 

S. S, ConmiUee of MUford. 



NASHUA. 



It will be seen by the several reports of the Committee, 
that our schools are generally in a prosperous and flourish- 
ing condition. They can and ought to be improved. It re- 
quires the united eflForts of parents, commjtttee, teacher and 
scholars, to make our schools better. It is a truism, that 
our Schools will be just what we make them. They will not 
prosper without the fostering care of all interested in them. 
It is the duty of the parents or citizens of the district to at- 
tend the school meetings and regulate all the prudential 
affairs of the district, ascertain if sufficient money is raised, 
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select competent men for committee, and do all liiat is neces- 
sary to lay the fomidation for jimprovement the coming year. 
This district does not assess a single dollar above the sum 
required by law to be raised, and yet it has full and ample 
power to raise so much as the wants of the district require. 
The committee* desire to say that they believe more fre- 
quent visits from those interested in our schools, would tend 
to promote their welfare. It is not enough that good suita- 
ble houses are provided, efficient teachers employed, liie 
sdiools must be visited by the public. The interest that the 
public take in the schools will be imparted to teachers and 
pupils; our .schools will not excel if left to themselves, they 
require attention from all connected with them. To induce 
parents, to visit them, it would be well that there should be a 
regulation requiring teachers to make a monthly report of 
the attendance, scholarship and deportment of each scholar ; 
if such a report is found favorable to the pupil, let the parent 
express his approbation to the teacher, if otherwise, make it 
known to the teacher and pupil, that in the future reports 
may "be improved. Parents know but very little concerning 
the tme standing of their children in school. 

There are many cases of tardiness, truancy, bad lessons 
and wrong deportment, kept away from the knowledge of the 
parents ; an evil which deserves consideration, is the large 
number of children who do not attend school anywhere dur- 
ing the year ; they are seen in ourstreets and in the by-paths 
of the city, habitual truants, growing up in ignorance, with- 
out any regular and lawful occupation. The law authorizes 
the city government to appoint three or more persons to look 
after such children, and compel them to attend school or be 
committed to the house of reformation. K the district, by 
vote, choose a committee to bring this growing evil before 
the city government, no doubt prompt and efficient action 
would in a measure correct it. Another matter intimately 
connected with the duties of the citizens of the district, and 
17 
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upon which they should act, is the attendaiiG6 of scholars be* 
longii^ oat of the district; whose parents or guardians, wi^ 
ing to avail themselves of the benefits of our high and grant- 
mar schools, send their children or wards into our district to 
attend said schools. The district can admit or reject snoh 
children ; the matter ought to be acted upon, discussed and 
decided ; the committee have no discretion upon the subjects 
Finally, the subject of applying to the Legislature, to bring 
all of our schools under one supervision, under one high, one 
grammar, one intermediate, and one division of primary 
schools for the whole city, is a subject of deep and grave im- 
portance to the well being of the schools. Under the pre- 
sent arrangement, we have three distinct committees; one 
for the districts beyond the limits of the city proper ; one 
for . District No. 3 ; one for District No. 5. If all were 
brought under one general system as adopted at Manchester, 
Goneord, Portsmouth and the cities in Massachusetts, we 
could have better schools, costing less, continued longer, aad 
the advantages to all classes of scholars very much improv- 
ed. The man who can and will bring about such a desira- 
ble result, would be a public benefactor. If the citizens, of 
Nashua would examine the subject, discuss it, and make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with all the benefits resulting 
from such a plan, there can be no doubt as to the result. 

A. W. Sawyer, 
Edwabd Spalding, 

B. F. Parsons, 
Abtbmas Longley, 

5. S. Committee of District No. S. 



NE W BOSTON. 

More than all, I think the parents have not felt, or, at least, 
manifested, sufBcient interest. The registers show that they 
have made fewer visits than last year. This is neither econ- 
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omical or right. A man hired to drive your team is watch- 
ed sharply, is assisted daily and paid freely. But the per- 
son hired to instruct your children is poorly paid, is seldom 
properly observed or assisted, and often is not even known. 
Such neglect is almost criminal. Teachers are encouraged, 
and scholars are animated by occasional visits of parents. 
But if parents cannot conveniently visit their schools, they 
can do a great amount of good by throwing all their influence 
on the side of sound discipline and healthy restraint. A 
teacher should always be sustained while kept, even though 
to some extent in the wrong. One family may do much in- 
jury to a whole district, as well as themselves, by throwii^ 
suspicions upon the school, or withdrawing their children from 
it. In the very few cases of partial failure during the year, 
parents have, without exception, been at fault. I do not »say 
that teachers have not been at fault also. But if all are not 
satisfied, it should be remembered, that it is generally far more 
honorable to submit to an irgury than to inflict it upon others. 
Besides, it does not follow that an injury has been inflicted 
upon parents because they are not satisfied. They cater for 
a false pride who secede when their, children are punished, or 
humbled, or displeased, at school. No pupil corrected for 
bad conduct there, should be approved, or unrebuked at 
home. The punishment should be repeated, and, if need 
be, doubled, at the fire-side. Good school government and 
good domestic government are perfectly consistent. A faith- 
ful teacher only represents a faithful parent in his absence. 
Corporeal punishment is just as much a school, as a home ne- 
cessity. I have little faith in a discipline of force generally ; 
but as a last resort, I would apply the rod remorselessly, and 
uphold teachers in doing it. 

Again, many parents seem to think a teacher must combine 
all excellencies in himself He must be " all things to all 
men." He must " board round " and make himself agreeable 
to every family, however low and sordid, however learned and 
fashionable. In other words, he must have a miracle wrought 
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on him at every boarding place. He must put himself on a 
social and moral level with every man, woman and child in 
the district. He must also know everything and eat every- 
thing. But all this is by no means a fit standard. Even a 
perfect teacher wouldn't suit all. Some excel as disciplina- 
rians, some as instructors, some are profound scholars, and 
others, with less knowledge, have obvious tact and force. 
But no man has a right to cast a sneer at a teacher " who 
seems to lack something," unless he is himself perfect atid has 
to spare ; and even then he would be wiser to keep still and 
save his surplus against a time of need. Fault-finding pa- 
rents have at ontfe, the presumption of experienced educators 
and reasonable men against them, and their position is at the 
same time unenviable and unprofitable. 

Again, parents should co-operate with committee and teach- 
ers in securing uniformity of text books. I think this uni- 
formity of great importance. Hence, during the year I have 
commenced a change in arithmetic and geography — ^whlch 
should be completed in the coming season. In other branch- 
es the object might gradually, as the books are needed, be 
attained without much additional expense. With a commit- 
tee this is all a thankless task, but nevertheless it should be 
done. I have given much attention to the various books, and 
have full confidence in the utility of those introduced. No 
text book meets my idea, unless it requires a scholar to 
think. We should learn by reason — not by rote. Besides, 
we want something to ttse as well as receive. A little prac- 
tical, ready knowledge is worth more than any amount of 
partially-understood and half remembered questions and an- 
swers. Thinking, are less likely to become vicious students, 
because their heads are not empty, " swept and garnished" 
for devils to enter. 

Again, I think we have too many school hours. Four 
hours per day 0/ earnest application, is full enough for young 
classes. We lose by over-working the young mind. I advo- 
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cate keepiqg but five days in a week. More is thus accom- 
plished in the long run, with less labor and es^nse. 

Allow me also to say that I think there is too great haste 
to leave the common school. Many young people think they 
must get into some bigger institution at the age of fifteen or six- 
teen. But most of the studies of the academy can be pur- 
sued quite as well, and much cheaper, in the common school. 
The present course makes our schools smaller than they 
would be, or ought to be, besides carrying into education 
those fast ideas which are cursing us in everything else. I 
think it best to get all we can from the home schools first, 
and then there will be fiiU time enough t& learn and spend 
out of town. 

W. R. OOOHBANB, 

S. S, Committee of New Boston. 



NEW IPSWICH. 

A growing evil in our schools is a great multiplicity of 
school books. We judge from the variety found in some of 
the schools that little attention had been paid to the list re- 
commended by former committees ; but that every man in 
purchasing books, "had done what seemed wise in his own 
eyes." 

Your committee would suggest the plan of appointing a 
Special Committee of three, to make a thorough revision of 
the list of text books, for our schools, with the understand- 
ing that the list shall not be changed for a series of years, 
and that printed copies of the same be posted in all our 
school-houses. 

Another evil, as it seems to us, is the introduction into our 
schools of too advanced studies, by which course one scholar 
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may take up as much of the time of the teacher, as would be 
devoted to a large class of smaller ones. A remedy for this 
might be found in making some arrangement with the acade- 
my, by which scholars of certain specified attainments, might 
have free access to its advantages. 

Clark H. Obear, 
S. S. Committee of New Ipswkh 



TEMPLE. 



Schools need the watchful care and influence of every in- 
dividual in town. We should all realize that the schools 
cannot suflFer and we not be the losers. Who of na would 
employ a person to do our business, without keeping an eye 
on them to see if they labored for our interest and profit^ 
and we. were getting an equivalent for the compensation be- 
stowed ; yet we sometimes hire teachers and place them in 
the school-house, and commit to them the dearest interest of 
our children for two or three months, and not so much as 
take a single look, to see, if the teacher is doing his or her 
duty, and the scholars are accomplishing the object for which 
the school was provided, an object which is of far greater 
value than silver or gold. Now this is not as it should be. 
Our schools need the watchful care of every individual and 
by thus caring for them, we might sometimes have good 
and excellent schools, which otherwise are total Mures. 
Probably there is no one thing which so much benefit onr 
youth as a good education and thanks to our common school 
system, this is within the reach of all if rightly managed and 
improved. 

Isaiah Wheelbr, 
S. S. Committee of Temph 
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WE ARE. 



Fellow Citizens: The time having arrived when it be- 
comes the duty of your committee to lay before you a state- 
ment of the condition of our schools for the past year, we 
will endeavor to discharge that duty as well as our ability will 
permit. It is our pleasure to report favorably of the condi- 
tion of our schools which have been favored with the instruc- 
tion of many excellent teachers and few poor ones. With a 
few exceptions, the teachers employed the past year, have 
been well qualified, energetic, and faithful. 

In the name of humanity, is out-doors so precious, or land 
so valuable in Districts No. 26 and 12, that you can- 
not aflFord your children air enough to breathe, or enough 
of their rightful heritage on which to play foot ball ? Child- 
ren and scholars, in their proper places, are a delightful and 
gloricMis part of creation — why make public nuisances of 
them by obliging them to appropriate the public highway for 
a play-ground ? There are a thousand hills on which to 
b^ild school-houses, and over which your cattle and sheep 
range at will. You give them fresh air to breathe, room 
enough for exercise, and comfortable barns in winter. Are 
they better than your children ? If you have not land enough* 
to spare for a play-ground for your children in your own dis- 
trict, get a charter from the Legislature and build your 
school-house on the top of Mount William, or Odiorne. The 
school-house is in a shocking condition, outside and in. The 
close proximity and family resemblance of house and privy 
would induce the belief that they were friends and relations; 
but a second look revealed to us the fact that there seemed 
to be warfare between them — a reciprocal pushing ; the form- 
er endeavoring to crowd the latter into the highway, (of 
which it is in .fall view,) and the latter struggling to push its 
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antagonist further towards Deering, or, to walk in out of 

sight. 

William S. Eaton, 
Levi W. Gk)VB, 
JosiAH S. Nichols, 
S. S. Committee of Weare, 



WILTON 



Every year' presents some now feature in our system of 
schools ; if education is progressive, we have reason to ex- 
pect important changes ; these will be in accordance with the 
means used to produce them. Our system of schools is in a 
measure regulated by law ; legally we are compelled to sup- 
port them ; but in determining results, the mere legality of 
the school may be one thing, while the voluntary support and 
hearty cooperation of the people are another. 

The standing of a community can be best determined by 
its schools ; there are not only intellectual but moral and 
social qualities, which are the legitimate offspring of the 
school. Society is moulded by its system of early training. 
The diversity which exists in our educational advantages is 
attributable to the appliances communities make upon them- 
selves, rather than the general system sustained by govern- 
ment. Could every family exercise over its youthftd mem- 
bers proper culture, the standard of our schools would be 
much higher. Many districts labor under unavoidable dis- 
advantages ; sometimes there are but few scholars, or the 
amount of school money is so small the term must be short 
Difificulties of this kind are not always barriers to a good 
school. 

There is more enthusiasm in a large school than in a small 
one ; but in the acquirement of knowledge if the child be 
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properly trained in the family; there is no apology for dearth 
in the school-room. If the pupil can be brought under the 
discipline of thorough scholarship, the mind will thrive. We 
see no reason why a school of but few scholars should not 
be as advanced as those of a larger number. 

The subject of ventilation can not be too frequently urged. 
Pew school-houses are what they should be in this respect. 
The comfort and health of children demand attention. 

D. B. Adams, 
iS. S. Cammiuee of Wilton. 



MERRIMACK COUNTY. 



AND OVER. 



FINANCE AND CRADLE ROBBING. 

The eminent characteristic of New England, is the intense 
individuality of its township system. Its eductional type is 
when each town has from baby up to collegiate instruction, a 
complete school system within itself. This was the plan de- 
vised by the wisdom of your ancestors. " For instruction in 
the higher branches of science and literature," a " Literary 
Fund" was created by the State, June 29, 1821. It was 
divided among the towns for " free schools," by act December 
31, 1828. Additions were made to your share of this fiind 
until it would seem to have been $1500. It was sacredly 
kept for the avowed purpose of fitting, in towns, children 
that choose, up to the collegiate course, at the public charge. 
In 1837, local prejudices and madness set aside this purpose, 
and the town then spent this money for pauper, muster, high- 
way bills, and the like. It was an indirect, unmanly mode 
of stealing from children in cradles and from those unborn a 
right to an education without giving ^ven a " mess of pot- 
tage therefor." The law, section 4, compels a town which 
so misapplies this fund to refund double the amount — you 
misapplied when you spent it. Which course will you take? 

RB-DIVISION INTO DISTRICTS. 

At the last annual meeting the town voted to adopt the 
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report of the committee, re-casting the town into districts 
and changing the numbers thereof. Neither the committee, 
the selectmen, or myself, thought this re-cast the best possible, 
but the best, which under tihe rigid vote of the town and the 
uncertain, dubious statute, the meaning of which is unknown 
to all but the Almighty, it would be safe to make. 

SCHOOI^HOUSES. 

Last year, feeling how feeble my descriptive power was, I 
said of the school-house, " with inclined seats, rotten frame, 
sunken floor, yawning roof, open walls, broken sash, remnant 
panes and shattered door — this gloomy relic of the Saurian 
period still stands." Since^then, some windows, made before 
or since Noachian period, have been put in, a few shingles 
have been sifted into the roof, two-fifths boards tacked on 
ike partition between the school part and that part of the 
house used as a privy. The room perfumed and the recita- 
tions, spiced with a mixture of the elements of God and privy 
odor. The parable inhibits the putting of new wine into old 
bottles or new cloth into old garments. 

Turkeys might as well wear shoe-buckles as to attempt to 
graft a decent house on such a remnant of a frame. One of 
the prominent inhabitants informs me that no school-meeting 
has been held for years. 

I have consulted the criminal law officers of the State. 
They say the district. is liable to be indicted and jSned for 
having a house which is a common nuisance. Nothing but 
the heavy taxes prevented me from bringing this district 
before the Grand Jury. There is time enough for that be- 
tween now and the .October term for this county. 

Men whose education, and tiiat of their children, has been 
at the public expense, and who, having passed school days, 
are unwilHng to contribute to the education of the children 
of others, or for houses suitable for their accommodation, de- 
serve the jisce where ''the worm dieth not and the&e is not 
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quenched." Unless they go there the institutioii had better 
be abolished as wholly tisdess. 

PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEES^ 

With two or three exceptions the prudential committees 
have done well. They have taken an interest in their schools 
— for a wonder, four of them have actually visited their 
respective schools, and most of them have not committed per- 
jury by paying teachers before receiving the proper certifi- 
cates. 

THE STAMP ACT. 

By ruling No. 304, the qualification and report certificate 
of each teacher, and the agreement of the school directors 
hiring the teacher, must have a five cent stamp affixed. If 
not done, all proceedings are invalid, and the parties are sub- 
jected to a fine of fifty dollars. Probably three-fourths of 
all the school contracts, money payments and teacher's cer- 
tificates in the State are wholly illegal. 

"THE LOST ARTS." 

A new dawn is upon us ! The lost arts of spelling and 
writing appear faintly as yet, upon the horizon of our com- 
mon schools. 

SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 

No consideration should be thought of but the advantage 
of the scholars. Teaching is a speciality as much as any 
other calling. A person may be well edueated and possess 
amplelalent for almost everything else, and yet be a poor 
teacher. All see that rubber makes poor chisels, straw, alone, 
poor chimneys, putty poor mill saws, and cat-tails poor crow- 
bars — ^that every man is not in learning a Bticon, in philoso- 
phy a Locke, or Newton, in engineering a Brunei, in mathe- 
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matics a Saffbrdi or Zerah Oolburn, in finance a Morris or 
Hamilton; but few seem to see that the same rule ap* 
plies to teaching. Pew, by nature, are fully adapted to it 
Culture may improve or modify a faculty in esse, but it can- 
not create ; that is the prerogative of the Great Architect. 
It is no more disparagement to say that one is not a good 
teacher than to say that Demosthenes was a great orator but 
a poor soldier. 

NURSERIES. 

In three schools I found little children from three years of 
age down to — muct less. The school-room was a torture to 
them, and they a source of vexation to the other scholars. 
If this system is to be kept up an appropriation should be 
made for cradles and jumpers ; wet nurses should be selected 
for teachers, and a discreet mother should be placed upon 
the superintending committee to test their qualifications. 

LOZENGE MILLS VS. CUDGEI^ 

Teachers fail much in government, and parents more. If 
there were no parents, teachers would have much less diflS.- 
culty. Home training " crops out" in the school-room. Order 
in school is soon felt at home. Gk)od schools cannot exist 
where parents are governed by white-wash, and uphold their 
children in deviltries. The teacher has the legal power to 
whip any scholar for conduct " which has a direct and imme- 
diate tendency to injure the school* and subvert the master's 
authority," whether committed in or out of the school-room. 

The power to expel is " cumulative." The ordinary, petty 
offences of the schoDl-room should be suppressed without a 
resort to either. Many have the same idea of corporeal, 
that the Louisiana girl had of capital punishment, to wit: 
^^ being kissed to death in a sugar-mill." A false, morbid, 
sickly sentimentalism is at the bottom of all such ideas. 
When punishment is to be inflicted, let it be thoroughly done j 
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anything else is a Pandora's box of mischief. Let common 
sense reign, and cease Siamesing systems so incongruous as 
the pussy-cat and the cudgel. 

THE PRIMAL C7URSB "EXTENDED." 

Labor should receive the equivalent for the service ren- 
dered. It matters not who or what did the work. We read 
that woman was placed under the ban for her passion for 
knowledge in Eden. Yankee ingenuity has extended (as Hen 
Fever Burnham did the brandy,) the " primal curse," so that a 
female teacher is cheated out of half her pay because she is 
so unfortunate as to possess the wrong physiology. 

THE RUMP OP "GOBBLES." 

Chief Justice Bell, whose immense learning none will ques- 
tion, and who once thoroughly revised the school laws, in- 
formed me, that with a few exceptions, he was wholly unable 
to tell what the school laws meant, owing to legislative "tink- 
ering." 

There are no effective remedies for any misapplication of 
school funds by prudential committees, or guards against 
wrongful payments by them or by selectmen, and that law 
cobbler, statute-tinker, corruption sink and Briarian curse, 
and butcher of human justice and common sense, our Legis- 
lature, refuses to provide any. 

I was told that the chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion had been seen two or three times in Concord during the 
session. The next did not know when the committee met. 
One other was an accommodating gentlemen. Not one of 
the committee knew what the prior law was — not one could 
find or knew a word of a bill which had been a week before 
them. Probably, upon the ground thai stealing school-money 
and perjury are enjoined by the ten commandments, they re- 
jected a bill rendering it next to impossible for a knave to 
profit by either. 
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FH0T06BAPHS. 

No man earns his money harder than a superintending 
committee who does his duty fearlessly, like a man. In no 
office is it so easy for a shirk or Soddermouth to draw his pay 
and do next to nothing, and half the people notice the diflfer- 
ence as little as the sheep on your hills ; but the children 
in the hereafter find the consciousness branded into their 
bones. 

When I took the schools I found abundant talent, with 
the school statistics in a muddle, examination a farce, a gen- 
eral lethargy on school matters — the town without a printed 
report, a few excellent teachers, without any credit for their 
patient toil — and drones were their peers. To day the 
babelized book confusion is passing away, a general interest 
has become diffused, good discipline prevails in most of our 
schools. 

Looking alone to the interest of the schools, I have cen- 
sured or commended whenever my judgment told me that one 
was deserved or the other merited, without regard to friends, 
enemies, relationship, coppers, politics or religion. 

Conscious that this town has never seen such a year of 
general school prosperity, and having no favors to ask, 
holding myself responsible, in all places, for what I have 
done or pmitted to do, as regardless as heretofore of night- 
shade that waves, snakes that hiss, adders that slime, blind 
worms that sting, hedge-pigs that whine, unreasonable dames 
that squall, and babies that perversely bawl, with ashen rib, 
I have herein brushed the pan, picked the flint, and drawn a 
bead for the '* trapper's last shot." 

John M. Shirley, 

S. S, CommUtte of Andovei\ 
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BOSCAWBN. 

Our teachers, if as good as we ought to have, should be 
paid better wages. I see no reason why they of all others, 
while every article of consumption is excessively high, should 
not have an increase of pay for the best and hardest service 
we get of any who toil for us. It must come to this, if eveiy 
thing continues at the present high figure, or, as the tendency 
seems, goes up higher, that we must pay our best teachers prices 
corresponding to other labor and expense, or else have very 
poor teacherg. This last we certainly can not afford. Every 
person qualified to teach will soon find employment at better 
wages. He must, so long as money is' requisite to purchase 
the necessaries, to say nothing of the conveniences of life, 
have some regard to his pecuniary reward as well as other 
men. We pay now about as we have done, and as weD, I 
presume, as most towns of like population. But, in estima- 
ing our expenses, we must not forget what is justly due to 
the patient and hard-toiling teachers of our children, and pre- 
pare to meet the demand. 

Cases of corporeal punishment, showing that some teach- 
ers of mildest temper still believe in Solomon ; — ^visitors and 
pupils present at examination ; — pupils not tardy ; — not whis- 
pered: — ^number highest or jplus in deportment, habits of 
study and scholarship, are new and interesting columns in 
our table. The attentive and thoughtful citizen will try to 
make them useful. Though imperfect, it may be, owing to 
the differing standard of different teachers, these last fiirnish 
a key to the character and promise ^f our young people. 
The more curious can find names in the registers on file with 
me. 

I am much pleased with the attention given, by some of 
our teachers, to moral instruction. This should not be done 
in preaching nor in scolding style, but be made to permeate 
all teaching. It may be introduced, at times, specially, ^^ 
connection with Bible stories. Lord's Player Sermon on the 
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Mount, Ten Commandments, or in connection with some 
event of interest, or biography of the wise and good. 

" Object lessons" are the order of the day. Teachers 
should own some one of the several valuable works on this 
subject, and prepare themselves, without making it a hobby, 
to use the principle always, and give set lessons frequently, 
^me of our teachers do this well now. 

The vanity of having classes in higher studies is a fault, 
especially of young teachers. All knowledge fit to be known 
is high. 

Teachers should be careful and not crowd pupils too fast. 
In this way, backward scholars, after turning out in maturer 
years to be the best minds, are apt to be cruelly discouraged ; 
while the more rapid and vapid are made painfully and dam- 
agingly vain. Put each in his own place. If he can do more? 
give more studies, or make him more patient and thorough. 
Let the slow and sure work on. Give short lessons ; require 
them to be thoroughly understood ; then be full in illustra- 
tion and practical in application. Allow no mere word reci- 
tations. 

In classifying, put as many as possible into one class^ 
Most schools, for instance, should have only two classes in 
reading. The best pupils, can be more thorough ; the poor- 
est will be stimulated, and push forward, if judiciously man- 
aged by the association. 

Scholars are kept too long, usually, in arithmetic. They 
expect to study it five or six years, and, as they have time 
enough, pursue it lazily. It ought not to be so. 

In assigning lessons, always speak beforehand of any pecu- 
liar difiSculties or most important points to be noticed. Once 
in a while, not often, give a little aid, if the class be a deserv- 
ing one. Offer no prize to indolence. Inculcate self-reliance 

Teachers should never hear lessons during recess. They 
need recess as well as the pupils. Let them take it, and 

18 
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spend it in directing or supervising the sports of their pupils, 
or in some general and exhilarating exercise with them. 

If gymnastics were practiced a few minutes, two times or 
more each day, under a skillful leader pupils would be less 
uneasy, and, of course, less inclined to mischief. They would 
not so often ask out-door recess. When practiced, let it be 
with open windows, unless the weather forbid. * 

Let the rule be, no lessons when scholars generally are too 
cold or too hot, too noisy or too weary. 

Insist on neatness. Let it be attended to by the pupils. 
No school when the house is filthy, and its books and furni- 
ture in disorder. 

Allow no manners but those respectful and courteous to 
yourself— kind and decent to all. 

In reviewing the progress of our schools for seven years 
past, I think any careful observer will notice essential improve- 
ments in the following particulars : 

1. Better qualified teachers, and hence, better teaching, 
better order, better examinations. 

2. More general interest among citizens. 

H. Minds of youth more earnest to get a good education, 
as pre-requisite to respectability, happiness and success in 
life. 

4. More general intelligence and culture among our young 
people ; more attention to reading, and, of course, less idle- 
ness and gossip, and intermeddling and mischief. 

5. Better class of text books in use, — keeping up with the 
times in " improved tools." 

6. Better kept registers — now nearly perfect — formerly 
very incomplete and inaccurate. 

7. Much more attention to speaking and writing the English 
language — of primary importance in education. 

8. Instruction far more practical — leading the pupil to see 
what to do with what he knows. 

9. Shorter lessons — better learned ; less parrot-like reci- 
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tationa — ^more independent thought; better understanding 
of subjects ; more reciting them in the pupil's own words. 

10. Some advance in school-houses — ^witness Nos. 2, 5 and 
8. No. 5 has been improved the past year. 

11. More neatness and taste. See the mottoes, festoons, 
bouquets, wreaths, etc., at nearly every examination, and a 
general cleanliness every day. 

12. Increasing attention to good manners; less rudeness 
out of school ; less whispering and trifling in school. 

13. More music in our schools. 

VISITS OF CITIZENS AND OTHERS. 

The whole number, 790, is unprecedented. It shows that 
our schools have been well visited by somebody. But, I am 
sorry to notice, on examination of the reports of the teach- 
ers, that so few of them are of parents and adult citizens. 
I am glad that our teachers have so many personal friends 
and schoolmates to call upon their schools, while it is sad to 
know that so many older citizens, whose vital interests, whose 
chief happiness and success are connected with the proper 
education of our youth, can find no time from the care of 
sheep, horses, cows, oxen, politics, and other " cares of this 
life," to just step in, at least once each term, to see how their 
school-house looks, too cheer their hard working servants, 
the teachers, and to show the little ones how much interest 
they feel in them. How well we all remember the pleasant 
faces of those good men and women that used to give us a 
kind look and say a pleasant word to us in our childhood. 
How we used to go on the other side of the street to avoid 
meeting some cold, fre|;ful, hard faced man ! 

14. Increased attention to ventilation, warming, and other 
essentials to clear heads and healthy bodies. 

In the expression of these opinions, no reflections upon past 
teachers is intended ; only the assurance that we are advanc- 
ing a little with the advancing tendencies of the age. In 
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nothing are the people of 'onr country more rapidly improv- 
ing than in the theory and practice of teaching. This is due 
chiefly to teachers themselves. They are taking their work 
into their own hands. They are observing, collecting and 
collating facts ; comparing, experimenting, classifying, reason- 
ing. No profession is more active and zealous. Association 
is helping it on. The end is not yet. We are ever learning. 
Let us move as the world moves. In seven years more we 
hope to be still farther along. Our work is not a noisy one. 
It is like all mind work ; like the movings of the universe, 
the operations of the Divine Spirit — silent but mighty. 

Jonathan Tbnney, Jb., 
S. S. Committee of Boscawen, 



BOW. 

• 

In regard to the schools during the past year, your Com- 
mittee is unable to speak of anything of unusual interest. 
The teachers, we think, have endeavored to do what they 
could to advance the interests of their several schools. 

None should assume the responsibilities resting upon the 
teacher unless they have love for children, and are willing to 
devote their time and best energies to their improvement. 
Here we would remind the teachers of their duties in regard 
to the School Registers. Some of them are very imperfectly 
kept, and we must attribute it to carelessness on the part of 
the teachers, for the directions are so plain that none could 
possibly misunderstand them. And from others it is impos- 
sible for the committee to learn, what it is necessary for them 
to know relative to the schools, before they can make their 
returns to the Board of Education. The law requires that 
the registers shall be duly filled and returned to the com- 
mittee before the teachers can receive their pay. 
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The Bchool-house should be comfortable and attractiye ; it 
should be a place where the children will delight to meet and 
pursue the paths of knowledge ; and of whidi, in after life, 
they should have nothing but pleasing recollections. 

Habbis M. Parker, 

S. S, Committee of Bow. 



BRADFORD. 



Let me therefore urge upon each parent and guardian in 
town to see to it that the scholars under his especial charge 
are in their places all day and every day of the term 
their school is in session. Let no petty grievances nor 
trifling annoyances be allowed for an hour to keep a scholar 
from school, much less to be the occasion of the parent with- 
holding him. If you are so unwise as to take this latter course, 
you encourage a habit of fault-finding — you inculcate an un- 
compromising selfishness in your children, which in the end 
will prove disastrously fatal to their prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

A good scholar will turn a very poor school to some ac- 
count. You never knew the best scholars in school to get 
mad and leave it. Let us hope that this difficulty in the 
future will be less marked and troublesome than hitherto. 

ADVANCED BCHOLARS. 

^ It is a very pleasing, though embarrassing fact, that many 
Districts in town have scholars who have completed, with a 
tolerable degree of thoroughness, the elementary branches 
for which our common school system is designed, at an age 
when they are still entitled to. share its advantages and are 
yet too young safely to be trusted at our academies, deprived 
as they would be of parental guidance. The ' standard of 
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scholarship in New England is very much higher than it was 
twenty years ago. It has outrun the standard of our com- 
mon schools. This diflSculty can be remedied in part by de- 
manding a higher scholarship in our teachers. 

It is true the Superintending Committee has by law a right 
to introduce what higher branches he pleases into any school 
and to require the teadier to be competent to instruct in them. 
But wTien this is done, and the prudential committees looking 
. too closely to the weekly expenses of his district, employs for 
a very moderate price, a teacher of medium abilities and qual- 
ifications, the superintending committee would hardly feel jus- 
tified in refusing a certificate. 

In our land all power is and ought to be the people. And 
the prudential committees, as the immediate representatives 
of the people, must act with greater energy and exactness* 

They are entirely unhampered. They can select the very 
best teachers and they ought to and pay accordingly, whether 
their schools are long or short, large or small. Let no per- 
sonal motives or family relationships be allowed to influence 
its choice. The quality of the services rendered is^ of more 
consequence than the price per month. It is in this way only 
xhat you can accomplish this desired object. 

In this connection allow me to urge the importance of giv- 
ing more attention to the study of history in and out of fechool^ 
The events narrated in any good history are so many illus- 
trations of the application of general principles to the exist- 
ing state of society. 

Indeed I have no hesitancy in saying if the rules of history 
were generally understood and applied, our country never 
would have been cursed with the present desolating civil war. 

At the commencement of every term in each district, I call- 
ed the attention of the scholars and teacher to the import- 
ance of accurate pronunciation of words and distinct articu- 
lation of sounds of letters. My suggestions received more 
or less attention in most of the schools. In some instances 
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the improvement in these important points was most satis&c- 
tory. The reading was of course proportionately improved. 

B. G. CiLLBT, 

V jS. S. Committee of Bradford. 



CANTERBUEY. 

The Committee are happy to report the schools, in a ma- 
jority of cases, as having been harmonious and successful, 
realizing to their members the disadvantages under which 
others have unfortunately labored, will, we trust, in lessons 
of wisdom, more than realize unto them in the future what 
they have lost in the past. The idea, expressed in no small 
degree, through the indiflFerencc of some parents, that children 
are to be educated independent of interest or eflfort outside 
of those oflBcially employed, is a mistaken one. The com- 
munity as a mutual compact, in sustaining a system of edu- 
cation which shall irrespectively reach every child, are under 
individual obligations in the support of such means as will 
meet the growing necessities of our promising youth. Could 
a hearty co-operation be manifested by all, our schools would 
be raised to a much higher standard. 

There have been cases where teachers did not in every re- 
spect meet the expectations of the committee ; a misfortune 
which affects our system of popular education beyond the 
precincts of this report. Such must unavoidably be the ex- 
perience of many schools ; a diflSculty is felt, not chargeable 
wholly upon the examining committee, for while the candi- 
date may give in point of scholarship, the most flattering hope 
of success, the undiscovcrable qualities of discipline must be 
development of the school-room. Again, the combined qual- 
ities of our most successM teachers may often fail in their 
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exercise from antagonistic agencies, beyond the control of the 
committee or teacher. 

Now, in reviewing the year, many important suggestions 
might be made relating to the disadvantages affecting our 
system of schools. To elaborate upon such means as would 
remedy these deficiencies, would go beyond the allowable ca. 
pacity of this report. But, a greater interest should be man- 
ifested on the part of parents in the punctualitj of their chil- 
dren. Parents, teachers and scholars should exert them- 
selvs to make our schools more interesting. If in schools the 
daily exercises are pleasing and interesting, the more inter- 
esting vsdll be our cloi^ing examinations. Compositions and 
declamation have been required by some of the teachers, and in- 
teresting exercises in this department have been enjoyed by 
the friends of our schools. At examination, in two. or three 
instances, papers have been produced by the pupils, highly 
creditable to their authors. 

Your Committee are happy to mention the visit of our 
County Commissioner, whose visit to three of our schools, 
though short, were full of instruction. The gratification of 
the committee, teachers and scholars was no greater . than the 
satisfaction expressed by him in the general appearance of our 
schools. Mr. Hayward having long experience as a teacher, 
can at once read the character of a school. His visit, so 
profitable to us, will long he remembered. The theories ad- 
vanced in his public address, we hope to see in practice. 

Wm. H. Foster, 
L. T. Weeks, 
LuTHEB Sargent, 

S. S. Committee of Canterbury* 



CHICHESTER. 

• 

When we reflect that much the larger portion of our sdiol- 

ars terminate tiieir school lives in the difitriet schoob; we can- 
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not but be forcibly impressed with the important place they 
hold in regard to the education of the rising generation. 
Here the great majority of our children are to be qualified 
for the duties of active life. Here they are to receive im- 
pressions on their minds which will grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength. Here, in a great measure, 
are the character of our children to be formed for life. 

In the constitution of schools two errors may be committed ; 
the one, allowing too wide a range of studies, giving to the 
scholars a mere Smattering of a great many things ; the other, 
a too severe limitation to the simplest elementary branches. 

The former is the graver mistake, and the harder to re- 
pair; for to know things thoroughly is better than a half 
knowledge of many. Let the pupil be thoroughly taught in 
the elements of learning, and then add as much of the higher 
branches as time and circumstances will allow. 

In the opinion of not a few persons, the standard of a 
teacher's character is very low — :it is not to be taken into 
consideration. If his literary qualifications are sufficient to 
enable him to teach the various branches required to be taught, 
correctly, a committee has no alternative but to give him a 
certificate, although his moral character may be such as to 
render him a very improper person to have the care and 
instruction of our youth. We would refer such persons to 
chapter 2038 of the Pamphlet Laws, which reads as follows : 
. *' The superintending school committee of every town shall 
prescribe rules and regulations for the management, studies 
classification and discipline of schools in their respective 
towns, and on satisfactory evidence that a candidate posses- 
ses a good moral character, a temper and disposition suitable 
to be an instructor of youth, they shall examine him in read- 
ing, spelling, writing, English graipmar, arithmetic, in Ijhe 
rudiments of geo^ra{)hy^ and history, and other branches 
usually taught in common schools." Thus it will be seen that 
the superintending committee are to have evidence . relative 
to a person's character who offers himself as a candidate for 
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a teacher. It is the first duty of a committee to enquire re- 
specting the moral character of every person who offers him- 
self for examination as a school teacher, and also to enquire 
whether or not he possesses a temper and disposition suitable 
to be an instructor of youth. The law plainly implies that 
if a candidate does not possess a good moral character, and 
a temper and disposition suitable to be an instructor of 
youth he shall not receive a certificate, and the committee 
are under no obligation to examine him till they have satis- 
factory evidence that his moral character is good. 

Chapter 77, section 20, of the Compiled Laws, makes it 
the duty of " all persons entrusted with, or engaged in the 
instruction of youth, diligently to impress upon their minds 
the principles of piety and justice, a sacred regard to truth^ 
love of country, humanity and benevolence ; sobriety, indus- 
try and frugality, chastity, moderation and temperance, and 
all other virtues which are the ornament and support of 
human society." Now, the question may very properly be 
asked, who is sufficient for these things ? Who possesses all 
the qualifications necessary to be an instructor, and have the 
care of our youth? The answer is very plain; but few per- 
soils possess all the qualifications required by statute. If a 
person does not possess these qualifications himself he can- 
not impress them upon the minds of others. An intemperate 
person cannot, by precept or example, teach others tempe- 
rance. A person that will tell an untruth is not fitted to 
diligently impress upon the minds of others a sacred re- 
gard for truth. An unchaste person would be very unfit to 
jboach purity of language or thought. A person that is not 
yirtuous himself would not be likely to teach others all the 
virtues which are an ornament and support of human society. 

The stream cannot rise higher than the fountain, and it is 
equally true, that the morals of our youth will not long re- 
main higher than their teachers. 

We are very fast moulding the character of the rising gen- 
eration. But few seem to realize that they are responsible, 
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not only for words spoken and acts done, but for all the ex. 
amples they every day set before those around them. The 
character of the next generation depends very much upon the 
instructions given, and examples set by us of the present, 
Happy will he be who is true to the trust placed in his keep- 
ing. Errors, apparently trivial in themselves, if left unno- 
ticed and unrebuked, may lead to serious consequences. 
While we look to parental instruction, to the pulpit, and the 
Sunday school to train our children in religion and piety, our 
district schools should, most assuredly, be the nurseries of 
good morals, and all other virtues which are an ornament 
and support of human society. The impressions made upon 
the minds of young persons cannot be efifaced, they will follow 
them to manhood, and thence down the decline of life to the 
silent grave. Of what momentous importance it ' is, then, 
that these impressions be such, and only such, as shall lead 
the mind in the right direction, since they are to be so last- 
ing. 

The only machinery that will be efifective in repelling and 
controlling vice and ignorance, alike acceptable to all classes 
in the community, are our district schools. To these we 
must look for the stability and maintenance of our institu- 
tions both civil and religious. Our schools should be so far 
perfected as to meet the wants of an imperfect system of 
education. If some youth are not taught to obey, and com. 
pelled to submit to good and wholesome laws and regula- 
tions in the school-room, they never will be taught, and the 
present wicked rebellion that now shakes our government to 
its very foundation will not be the last one. 

Edward Langmaid, 

S, S* Committee oj Chichester.. 
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CONCORD. 

The Superintending School Committee for the City of Con- 
cord would respectfully submit the following statements in re- 
gard to the eighteen out-lying districts which have been en- 
trusted to their supervision during the past year. 

In the case of each district the provisions of the statute 
have been complied with, and a fair provision has been made 
for the training of the young. But there has been — ^as there 
must ever be under the present system of supervision, — ^great 
lack of uniformity in the character of the diflFerent schools. 
Some have been so good as to preclude the necessity of any 
resort to private teachers or academies. A few have been so 
bad that the time and money expended on them have been ut- 
terly wasted. 

It is not in the power of the Superintending Committee to 
remedy these defects, without a more thorough and hearty 
co-operation on the part of the parents and friends of the 
pupils, than they have in some cases received. It cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the minds of the legal voters in 
our diflFerent suburban districts that the responsibility for the 
character and usefulness of their schools rests mainly on them. 
This responsibility may be met : 

1. By greater care in the selection of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. The best man in the distriot, whatever his politics or 
religion may be, should be asigned to this responsible posi- 
tion, and held to a strict accountability for the faithful dis- 
charge of its duties. Any man who will make Uiis oflSce a 
stepping-stone to political preferment or a means for the grat- 
ification of personal prejudice, should receive the hearty and 
unqualified condemnation of every right-minded person. 

2 By insisting on the employment of first-class teachers. 
There have been few such in the employ of the districts under 
our supervision during the past year. In some localities cheaj 
teachers are always in demand. In others there seems to be 
an understanding that the leading men in the district shall 
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alternately enjoy the privilege of providing for their depend- 
ent friends, by installing them in the teachers' chair. We 
should like to see it enacted that no relative of a Prudential 
Committee-man should teach in his district during his term of 
office. It would remedy many defects in the practical work- 
ings of our sj^tem. In default of auy such provision, the 
parents and friends of the scholars must see to it that their 
mental and moral culture is entrusted to none but competent 
hands. The city of Concord ought to command the services 
of thoroughly educated and experienced teachers. 

3. The authority of those teachers must be enforced by 
home discipline. Pareiits must realize themselves, and strive 
to impress upon their children, the importance of regular at- 
tendance, courteous deportment and studious habits during 
the sessions of the school. The weight of their influence 
must be thrown in favor of " the powers that be." Their in- 
terest in teacher and scholars, and their estimation of the 
privilege of a common school education must be clearly and 
unhesitatingly shown. Then our schools will be what they 
should be. Whenever your Committee have been disappoint- 
ed in the character and progress of a school, it has been ow- 
ing to a want of care in the selection of a teacher, or a want 
of interest in staying up a competent teacher's hands. These 
evils they are permitted to indicate ; but they have no power 
to correct them. 

E. O. Jameson, 
JosiAH Stevens, 

J. H. GiLMORB, 

5. S. Committee of Concord. 



The Board of Education for the Union School District of 
Concord, report the year's history of the schools, on the 
whole, gratifying, and satisfactory. With some faults and im- 
perfections still remaining and waiting for time and care to 
remedy, the twenty-three schools embraced in this Union dis- 
trict have yet perhaps as well subserved the high ends for 
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which they are maintained, as at any period. The thirty- four 
different teachers who have had charge of these schools in 
their several grades, have, with the exception of seven, con- 
tinued through the entire year ; and with respect to nearly 
the entire number, for their faithfulness and success we feel 
that we owe a large debt of gratitude and praise. When we 
consider the many and rare qualifications requisite for a good 
teacher, the mental discipline and intelligence, the activity 
and patience, the good sense and enthusiasm, the self control 
and self-possession, the impartiality and justice, the amiable- 
ness of disposition yet spirit and force, the good presence and 
good manners, tact to gov^n and tact to teach, with a per- 
sonal worth and excellence of character that may be a model 
to every pupil, — ^when we thus consider the numerous and 
superior requisites which go to make up the tout ensemble of 
the desirable teacher, we may regard ourselves as fortunate 
in our teachers, with but rare exceptions, and speak of them 
in highest terms. Not only for their usefulness to our chil- 
dren and youth in the school-room, but as an element of so- 
ciety are they to be valued. 

The school-rooms and buildings were never, as a whole, in 
so good a condition as at present. There is a noble spirit 
on the part of the community to make these rooms and build- 
ings all that is desirable. A new building for school pur- 
poses has been constructed near the junction of Warren and 
Washington streets, and a school will be opened there for 
the first time the coming term. An additional primary school 
will also probably be commenced in the building on West 
street. We would especially congratulate the citizens of the 
district upon the completion of the new High School build- 
ing — ^the finest structure, unquestionably, yet erected for edu- 
cational purposes in our State. 

Nor will the good influence of this building be limited to 
the schools immediately gathered within its walls. It is des- 
tined, we believe, to have a salutary influence upon all our 
schools, as it impresses more deeply upon our teachers and 
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our youth the public interest felt in the great matter of edu- 
cation among us, while this interest itself will be raised to an 
increasingly higher level by the very presenc^ of such a no- 
ble edifice upon our streets. It will be an educational edi- 
fice in more senses than one. 

There are some interesting and useful facts to be gathered 
from the consideration of some of the statistics connected 
with our schools. There are between seventeen and eighteen 
hundred pupils forming their minds and characters in -the 
schools of this district How important an agency these 
schools are thus seen to be, and what an extensive sphere 
they occupy. However far they may as yet be from having 
reached that standard desirable and possible, still how vast 
the good they are accomplishing in furnishing the advantages 
and joys of intelligence to so many minds, and to the com- 
munity so many characters trained and modeled by high» 
minded, worthy teachers 1 

Taking into account the entire expense of maintaining our 
schools and repairing our school buildings, the average cost 
per pupil the past year to the district has been four dollars 
and eighty-one cents. Four dollars and eighty-one cents, the 
price we pay per scholar for all the advantages of our Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, Grammer and High Schools ! Never, in 
the history of the world, were the advantages of a good ed- 
ucation furnished more cheaply ; and the beauty of it is, that 
they are furnished to every child and youth among us. 

With the means of education made so accessible, they 
should be lost to none ; none should be permitted not to avail 
themselves of them. Education with us should not be re- 
garded as a luxury, or as a thing of indiflference, but as a ne- 
cessity and as an obligation; indispensable alike to the wel- 
fare of the individual and the community. 

And here the noticing of some other of our statistics may 
be of value. Of the nearly eighteen hundred pupils enrolled 
on our school records the last year, there has been but an av- 
erage attendance of twelve hundred; that is, a third of the 
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pupils have been statedly absent, or, making every allowance 
possible, at least a fourth ; a fourth of all the school privi- 
leges of this district have been lost ; a fourth of all the mon- 
ey you have devoted for school purposes has been virtually 
thrown away, by the absences from our schools. Now the 
fault is not with our teachers, it is too uniform for that. 
There is a remissness on the part of some parents which in 
some way must be met. The average of absentees would be 
increased if all the children and youth of our city who ought 
to be in the public schools attended ; but there are some who 
do not attend at all. Now in a republican community, with 
such a system of popular education as ours, no man has a 
right to allow his child, if compos mentis and having health; 
to be without an education. This should be considered as a 
settled and cardinal principle. It is among the rights we 
have, not only that our child may be educated, but that no 
other child among us shall grow up uneducated, and inflict 
the vice and curse of his ignorance upon the community. 
There ought to be some officer whose duty it should be to see 
that the children of the city who can be, are in school. If a 
boy or girl is seen upon our streets during school sessions, 
and evidently neglecting school, it should be prima facie evi- 
dence that something is wrong, and there should be a suitable 
officer to take that boy or girl in hand, and at once inquire 
into the case. We speak of a great evil, one we fear which 
is growing, which demands a prompt remedy, and which is 
susceptible of it. 

There is another evil which our statistics reveal, and which 
is worthy the serious consideration of parents that have sons; 
the evil alluded to, is the early age at which so many lads 
leave oflF going to school, and so lose a large and perhaps the 
most valuable part of the educational privileges our schools 
afford. There is a restlessness and eagerness on the part of 
a large share of our city boys to get away from school, and 
commence learning a trade or go into some sort of business ; 
whereas, if they would spend a longer time at school, and 
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get a better discipline and furnishing, they would unquestion- 
ably lay the foundations for a far larger success, usefulness 
and influence in life ; far above and beyond all the knowl- 
edge imparted by teachers ind studies, the habits of applica- 
tion, self-denial, industry and perseverance acquired in school, 
will subserve in the highest degree all the future work of life. 
We think this propensity should be checked ; and this inclina- 
tion to leave school where it is not necessary, as in most 
cases it is not, should be discouraged. Let us make our 
course of study from first to last as practical and valuable as 
possible, and then let us do our utmost to have as many of 
our youth avail themselves of it as possible, and as much -of 
it as possible. 

To prize the advantages of education, and to make the 
means of obtaining it accessible as possible, and as universal, 
have ever been a characteristic and glory of our New Eng- 
land people. To carry on all these institutions of education 
in our Northern States as vigorously and flourishingly as ever 
amid our country*s struggles for very existence at the present 
time, is the crowning proof of our attachment to these in- 
stitutions and our appreciation of their worth. 

Asa Fowler, 
David Pat'^en, 
Jos. B. Walker, 
Hazen Pickering, 
Sam'l C.Eastman, 
J. P. Bancroft, 
J. P. Nutting, 
P. B. Cogswell, 
Henby B. Parker, 
• Boa^'d of Educatijn, 



DUNBARTON. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that our schools are im- 
proving gradually under the many influences that are brought 
19 
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to bear upon them for good. Still a greater degree of pro- 
gress in this direction is desirable. The great aim of all the 
friends of education should be to improve the common school 
" by word and deed." This institution is near and dear to 
the heart of every American citizen, or at least, should be. 
The influence of the " New England District School," is im- 
mense. It is felt in all parts of the world. This being the 
case, let parent, teacher, and scholar, all be united and raise 
the standard of our schools high. There are evils connected 
with the district school that require the united eflForts of pa- 
rent, teacher, and scholar to overcome — ^let either attempt to 
d?)dge the responsibility that rests upon them and the school 
must suffer. Parents should insist upon a constant attend- 
ance during the term and never withdraw their children from 
the school, because of an evil report learned by way of schol- 
ars. There is nothing that is so discouraging to the teacher, 
and really detrimental to the school as this. If you wish to 
correct evils in school call upon your children while attend- 
ing, and give them to understand by this that you are as 
much interested in them, and their teacher, as you are in your 
flocks and herds. 

The parent should know that when he places his child in 
the district school he will come in contact with evil influen- 
ces that he is not able to resist without the assistance of 
both parent and teacher. 

The government of a school is of the greatest importance. 
It is in this that most teachers are faulty to enforce laws that 
are necessary, for the preservation of good order is the great 
secret of school teaching. The te'acher should not wholly 
confine himself to text books — ^his general knowledge should 
be almost inexhaustible — ^let him interest his pupils with mat- 
ters and things as they are. Our schools the past year have 
been to a good degree successful — no change has taken place 
in regard to school-rooms more than what is caused by old 
age. In reporting the several schools in town we may not 
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in all cases arriye at a correct conclasioo; as this perhaps 
would be an impossibility. 

A superabundance of text books is an evil that has not 
wholly been set aside. Let a reform in this particular go on 
and note the result. Parents visit your school-room. 

J. P. Jameson, 

SlLVANUS HaTWARD, 

Chas. G. B. Ryder, 
g S. S. Committee of Dunbarton. 



EPSOM 



Your committee would suggest the importance of guarding 
with watchful care our system of common school instruction, 
handed down to us from our forefathers, laden with rich 
blessings to successive generations. Let us not under-value, 
or- neglect this instrumentality for the promotion of knowl- 
edge and virtue ; remembering that here a large portion of 
our youth receive their whole education. Here the foundation 
of character is laid upon which goes up the whole superstruc- 
ture of ftiture life. Here in many instances are first learned 
that regard for law, and respect* for properly constituted au- 
thority which are indispensably necessary to the peace and 
happiness of community. The most illiterate among us de- 
rive indirectly inestimable advantages from our system of in- 
struction ; imbibing ideas and moral influences from the more 
cultivated society, which in countries less favored are denied 
to multitudes. The value of the mere knowledge obtained 
in our schools is no proper measure of their utility. The 
branches taught have an independent value and lay the found- 
ation for pxtensive learning and wide influence. But other 
benefits are derived from cur schools of greater importance 
than the knowledge they communicate. They confer capaci- 
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ty to learn, quicken and invigorate the faculties and develop 
the power of thought. Since the influence of our schools is . 
favorable and salutary to all that is valuable, in human life, 
it becomes us, as we value our civil and religious institutions, 
as wc regard the interest of the rising generation, to unite in 
hearty co-operation not only to preserve, but to improve and 
perfect them. Let us make liberal outlay for the provision of 
suitable houses, suitable books, and suitable teachers; as 
there is no such investment of money for the pride of our 
manhood, or the satisfaction of our old age, as in the mental 
and moral character of those who are to stand around us in 
6ur strength and support us in our decline. 

Henry F. Sanborn, 
S. S. Committee of Epsom. 



FRANKLIN. 



It is desirable that parents and friends of schools should 
manifest their interest by visiting them. One teacher re- 
ports that " parents have kept aloof from the school room as 
though they had implicit confidence in their teacher, or else 
feared some mortal contagion lurked within the walls." Par- 
alysis of interest in those who should be alive to the schools 
may be suggested as a third reason why too many teachers 
are uncheered by the visits of friends. 

The foundation supports of our Republic, our liberties and 
prosperity should be guarded and fortified by every good citi- 
zen. * These, as laid deep in the soil and society of the coun- 
try, are the family with its home discipline • and its war^ 
loves ; the free schools for all the people, made eflScient to 
develope, discipline and adorn the minds of the ypung, and 
the free church /to guide all families and individuals to revere 
their Creator and live in true loyalty to him and love with 
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all mankind. These, our fathers believed, are the only 
grounds of popular liberty, virtue and prosperity ; and these 
have made New England and the country the desire and the 
refuge for the oppressed of all lands. In the time of our 
convulsions and national sorrow, whatever else may be ap- 
propriate to be done, that effort cannot be wrong or inappro- 
priate which is put forth to strengthen the foundations on 
-which the fathers rested the fiibric they built and have trans- 
mitted to ps. The public schools, silent and unobtrusive 
as they are, are yet mighty for good. We invoke for them 
increased attention and care. 

It is desirable to perfect among us, as soon as possible, the 
school system planned by our fathers, and in doing this, to 
extend the free privileges of the high school to all the dis- 
tricts of the town. This will give a much needed stimulus to 
the primary schools, and will carry the education of the child^ 
ren all over town up to a higher point. 

William T, Savage, 

H.* C. DUGAN, 
J. W. SiMONDS, 
S. S. Committee of Franklin, 



HENNIKER. 

CONDITION OP OUR SCHOOLS. 

We believe an average amount of improvement has been 
secured during the past year in our schools. 

A majority of our teachers have endeavored to discharge 
the responsible duties they assumed, with fidelity to their em- 
ployers. Some, we are sorry to believe, looked forward to 
*' pay-day" as the brighest spot in their (teacher^s) life. We 
do think that " experience" has or will whisper to such, " The 
school-room is no place for you as a teacher." 
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When we take into* consideration the multiplicity of ob- 
stacles,, viz: home government, jealousy and bickering, which 
may exist between neighbors, a general apathy of parents in 
regard to visiting their schools, the great amount of absences 
and tardinesses as shown by our registers, miserable school- 
houses, besides '' other articles too numerous to mention," 
which teachers and pupils must surmount in order to make 
any kind of a show of progress,'r- we wonder at the advance- 
ment that is made. 

TO PARENTS. 

In all kindness and respect, we will offer a few suggestions for 
your serious consideration. We are well aware that "Duties of 
Parents," " Incommodius school-houses" etc., are hobbied terms, 
nevertheless we believe they should be hobbied till they are 
ridden into reform. Parents, you believe you are the " power 
behind the throne" — a long experience has taught us to be- 
lieve so to. What a responsibility then is yours 1 you can, 
by instituting that authority which the God of Nature design- 
ed you should exercise over your children, send to the school- 
room, obedient, docile, punctual and industrious scholars. 
You can restore to its proper dignity, the oflSce of Pruden- 
tial Committee, and not permit it longer to be a nuisance like 
•that of Highway Surveyor, which must be shouldered by 
turns, being relieved only of the disgraceful burden by the 
revolving year. 

You should exercise the greatest care in your choice of 
prudential committees ; select men of sound judgment, who 
are interested in the cause of education. They should be 
men who cannot be influenced either by party intrigue, or the 
swarm of applicants who besiege them from the moment the 
arm, by which they took the oath of office assumes its former 
position, with a pertinacity equalled only by the best adhesive 
plasters of our modem quacks. Indeed, we think that after 
teachers have had one term^s experience, they should wait 
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till they axe notified their services art required — as most as- 
suredly they will be if they approximate in good degree to 
the standard of competent teachers — ^if they do not they had 
better tmit on. 

Prudential Committees should visit their schools often, 
that they may judge with more accuracy in regard to the 
qualification of those into whose hands they commit the 
training and guardianship of the young and rising genera- 
tion. 

Parents, you can have just about such schools as you 
choose. Attend to these matters, with the same degree of 
earnestness and solicitude that you do in advancing your 
secular interests, and future generations will '' arise and call 
you blessed." 

OUR SOHOOL-HOUSBS. 

It has been reiterated time and again, <' they speak for 
themselves" — we are a firm believer in the statement — never- 
theless we would, with all candor, submit it to your careful 
and serious consideration. 

To teachers we would say, you have assumed a responsible 
position ; dignify your calling by an earnest and persevering 
effort for the best good of those committed to your care ; be 
mild but firm in disciplme. If you are faithful to the trust 
committed to you, whether your services are appreciated 
or not, your highest reward will be the consciousness pf 
having done your duty. 

The immortal Webster said, " If we work upon marble, it 
will perish ; if we work upon brass, time will eflfaoe it ; if 
we rear temples, they will crumble to dust ; but, if we work 
upon immortal minds, — if we imbue them with right princi- 
ples, with the just fear of God and our fellow men, we en- 
grave on those tablets something that will brighten for all 
eternity." 

Charles H. Darling, 

S. 8. Committee of HenniJcer* 
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HOOKSETT. 



The education of a community may be regarded as a fair 
measure of its civilization, refinement and material prosperity. 
It is education more than anything else, that has made New 
England, with its sterile and stubborn soil, and severe cli- 
mate, what it is. There is not a section of the same extent 
and population on the globe, hewever genial its climate, and 
fertile its soil, that can compare favorably with us in the ex- 
tent, variety, magnitude and success, of scientific, mechanical 
and industrial enterprise. It is true that much of the same 
spirit may be found in the Middle and Western States, but for 
the most part had its birth in New England. Our intelligent 
and energetic young men, fitted by climate, hardship, indus- 
try and culture, have gone forth to make their mark upon so- 
ciety in every part of our country, and have taken foremost 
rank in the great work of moulding the civil, political and 
moral destiny of the nation. Evidently the New England 
mind is to-day exerting a controling influence in our national 
aflFairs, an influence that id powerfully telt also in every civil- 
ized nation. It is well known that this great measure of en- 
ergy and success has its origin in our excellent system of 
common schools — a system which, though it be not faultless, 
is probably the best ever devised. " Knowledge is power,"* 
and our schools are the fountains whence this power is deriv- 
ed. They constitute the most powerful defence of our na- 
tional liberties. The seeds of the great rebellion which is 
rolling its waves of sorrow over our land, were sown, and 
the bitter fruit matured, in a State where the common school 
is unknown, and where the masses of the people can neither 
read nor write their names. It is now regarded as a self- 
evident proposition, that a republican form of government 
cannot be permanently maintained where those holding the 
balance of power are uneducated. It is then one of the first 
duties of the patriot, to give his earnest support to the cause 
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of education generally, and especially in his own State and 
town. 

I am happy in being able to say that a fair degree of pros- 
perity has attended our schools generally ; and that, in some 
important respects, the improvement has been quite remark- 
able ; but at the same time it is painfully evident that still 
greater improvement is loudly called for. We are sending 
large sums of money out of town for instruction which might 
be obtained at home, at a much cheaper rate, if our schools 
were what they ought to be. Our teachers have generally 
labored very faithfully, and in nearly every instance, have ren- 
dered a full equivalent for the wages received. Our winter 
schools, however, are embarrassed for want of an adequate 
supply of competent teachers. There is a lack of such 
teachers in the market at the present time, especially in this 
vicinity. This deficiency is accounted for in part, by the fact 
that many of the male teachers have either gone to fight the 
great battle of liberty, or have entered into vacancies occa- 
sioned by the departure of others, hence none but females 
have been employed in town the past season. I would not, 
by any means, insinuate that there are not any female teach- 
ers competent to teach and govern our most difficult schools, 
but that such teachers are not sufficiently numerous to sup- 
ply the demand. It is very evident that some of our districts 
will find it necessary to go back to the old custom of em- 
ploying male teachers in their winter schools, even should 
they have to pay them much higher wages. 

The fault with some of our teachers is, they are not suffi- 
ciently progressive ; they do not seem to be aware that the 
world moves — that everything is advancing around them. 
They appear to be destitute of a literary turn of mind, and 
wanting in studious habits. Such teachers ought to know 
that approbation which they may have received three or 
four years ago, is no sufficient evidence of their present 
fitness to teach. Our schools are advancing — our school 
books are more thoroughly scientific and more difficult to 
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teach than in former years, especially our Arithinetics and 
Grammars ; hence, some of our teachers, though competent 
to teach these branches to some extent, have not been able to 
furnish all the assistance which the more advanced scholars 
have required. Nor is this an evil that can be easily cor- 
rected, as the standard of literary qualification on the part 
of teachers, could not have been perceptably raised without 
rejecting one-half of the teachers presented. This evil is 
also sometimes enhanced by incompetent teachers, whose 
want of modesty allows them to commence their schools be- 
fore securing official approbation, assuming that such appro- 
bation will be granted as a matter of course. Much trouble 
would be saved, if teachers would, ia evfery instance, present 
themselves for examination one or two weeks before the time 
appointed for school to commence. 

Prudential Committees, also, by having an eye on this mat- 
ter, might render more valuable service to their respective 
districts. 

M. Lefmnowell, 
S. S. Committee of Hoohett. 



HOPKINTON. 



We shall offer but few suggestions, and those will be 
ibrief: 

We think the interests of our schools demand a uniform 
series of text books throughout the town. 

There should also be a map of the State in every school- 
room. It is. often the case that scholars know more of some 
foreign country, than of the town or State in which they live. 
This ought not so to be. 

Writing is too much neglected in the most of our schools. 
Ifany of the scholars never receive any instruction in this 
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art) except vliat they get in the common school. Therefore 
teachers ought to feel that they are greatly responsible in 
this matter, and do more for the advancement of their pupils 
in this respect 

We suppose it is useless to say anything in respect to cer- 
tain school houses in town, which are wholly unfit for the pur- 
poses fDr which they are used. 

It is our humble opinion, however, that some of the dis- 
tricts could hardly make a more profitable investment of 
" greenbacks," than in erecting suitable school-houses. 

Theodore E. Balch, 
Jambs M. Bubnham, 
S. S. Committee of Hopkinton. 



NORTHFIELD. 

The first is an imperative necessity of good teachers. I 
say good teachers with particular emphasis upon the word 
good ; for to them it is given to train the minds and develop 
the faculties that are to rule the nation, — which we trust, un- 
der the blessing of God, is to rule the world. Should this 
position, highest in the land, be made a marketable commod- 
ity 7 Should it, as is so often the case, be bought and sold, 
as Judas sold his Master ? In the selection of teachers you 
must know that there is a difference between them ; that there 
are both good teachers and poor ones. Many committees 
seek only for the cheapest ; considering the price without 
any regard to tiie quality. In some cases your schools are as 
good as you deserve for the wages you pay. The ordinary 
wages paid to teachers in this town will not pay the expenses 
of their education by a large percentage. Now a good edu- 
cation and reputation will command a lucrative position 
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somewhere, if not in our town, for which cause nearly uU of 
our best teachers go elsewhere to teach. Now if their ser- 
vices are profitable to the people of other States and other 
towns, would they not be equally profitable to us, even with 
an increased compensation. Cheap teachers bring with them 
the inevitable accompaniments of cheap instruction, cheap 
discipline and cheap progress. The failure of many teachers 
is to be attributed to a want of natural fitness for that posi- 
tion. Education and experience cannot supply this when 
wanting, and it is absurd to suppose that all persons having 
the requisite " book learning " may meet in this department 
of labor, and be equally successful. Nature has bestowed 
these gifts upon some, and withheld theb from others — some 
she designed for teabhers, others she has not. Strive then, 
to get good ones, regardless of price, family connextions or 
any private consideration whatevefr. If you cannot obtain 
such, better close your school-houses at once than to expose 
your children to the evil influences of an idle and disorderly 
school. If they are not making progress in the right direc- 
tion, they will in the wrong, for it is contrary to their natures 
to stand altogether still. 

It is absolutely important that we have more liberal ap- 
propriation for schools, but at this time of high prices and 
increased taxation, I fear this will meet with disfavor. Will 
;money invested in stocks or estate, bring surer or richer re- 
turns than that invested in knowledge ? If a small sum so 
invested is profitable, would not a larger sum be proportion- 
ately profitable ? 

Again I say, have good schools or none at all. A good en- 
ergetic, working term of four weeks, is better by far than an 
idle, listless, disorderly one of twelve. With a good teacher 
and a proper amount of school money, you have the prelim- 
inaries for a good school. 

Next is punctual attendance on the part of your children. 
See to it that your children are always present, and in season. 
Absence by the day and haltday, will paralyze the eflForts of 
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the best teacher. If a scholar is absent a day, the school 
cannot wait for him and he must plod on one day behind, 
which tends greatly to^discom'age the scholars and teacher. 
You must also lend your teachers your cordial cooperation. 
Give them all the assistance possible in their arduous duties, 
assist them in their eflForts to improve your children. Is not 
this the part of policy and economy. 

A word in relation to school-houses. The school houjic is 
an evidence of the interest felt by the district in school mat- 
ters. If parents felt suflScient interest in the progress, to 
say nothing of the comfort of their children, they would pro- 
vide them pleasant and commodious school rooms. The 
school house in many cases is the most cheerless and forbid- 
ding structure in the district — ^a building good for nothing, 
thrown upon a cast-oflF corner of land good for nothing. Is 
it strange that your children, reared in your comfortable 
homes, should feel a natural repugnance to attending school 
in such ill-contrived and uncomfortable places ? Is- it strange 
that they should treat such school-rooms with less respect 
than they deserve ? 

Solon F. Hill, 

S. S, Committee of Northjield. 



SALISBURY. 

Sufi&cient care has not, in every instance, been exercised 
by Prudential Committees in the selection of teachers. It 
is highly important, that in the selection of teachers, you 
have the best interests of the school in view; that every 
other consideration yield to this. If possible, secure an in- 
dividual properly fitted for the post in every respect; one 
whose cultivated mind, happy disposition and good morals fit 
him for the positions of a teacher of youth. 
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A thorough and extensive knowledge of the branches to be 
taught— a happy talent in communicating instruction — ^a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with human natifre — ^gentle and winning 
manners — a truthful, earnest and zealous spirit are each and 
all requisite to make a profitable and successful teacher. 

With such a person to manage it, a school is, generally 
prosperous ; while on the contrary, a school under the man- 
agement of an incompetent or unfaithful teacher, seldom 
proves successful. We v/ould also remind the Prudential 
Committees of the fact that your Superintending Oommitt- 
tees are obliged to make their report mostly from the reports 
of the teachers. And if the teacher fails to return their 
registers or make but a partial report it causes the commit- 
tee much trouble and perplexity, and oftentimes a loss to the 
town. In connection with this I would call your attention 
,to the following provision of the law. ''It shall be the duty 
of every teacher of a public school to make at the close 
thereof a report to the Superintending Committee of the 
town, of the number of scholars, male and female, that have 
attended ; the branches of learning taught, and the progress 
made. And no teacher shall be entitled to pay for their 
services until they present to the Prudential Committee a 
certificate that they have made such report according to law." 
Let us live up to the provision of this law. Let no teacher 
receiv-e pay until they present to you such a certificate, as it 
would be less trouble to the Superintending Committee, and 
we should have more correct reports. 

It is also the duty of the Prudential Committee to notify 
the Superintending Committee of the commencement and 
the close of the schools. This duty is much neglected. Prom 
this cause some of our schools are not visited. 

Another thing essential to the well-being of a school, is a 
convenient and well ventilated school-house, and although we 
have before, called the attention of the town to this impor- 
tant subject ,there still seems to be too much apathy in regard 
to it, as several of the school-houses are still in a poor con- 
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dition. Perhaps the greatest disadvantage to which our 
schools are subject is the want of punctuality of attendance. 
Whether scholars are absent from school, to work, or to play ; 
to assist their parents, or from their own disinclination to 
attend, the result is alike fatal, fatal not only to their present 
progress, but to the formation of those habits of regularity 
and punctuality on which their success in life most depends. 
It is a true saying that " whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well." If it is an object for children to attend school, 
let them do so as a matter of business. 

Strive to make them interested in their schools and stud- 
ies, and then see to it that every day finds them in their 
places. W& would also suggest to parents that their whole 
duty is by no means performed, when they have employed a 
good teac|jer and set him to work ; there should be a follow- 
ing up of the matter ; a careful avoidance of all hindrances 
to the orderly and systematic progress of the school. If 
difficulties arise they should investigate and ascertain iif pos- 
sible, whether the fault be in the teacher or scholars ; and 
then carefully and in a proper manner attempt a correction. 
Teachers may make mistakes. Who does not ? They may 
not do as well as they might. 

How few there are who do ? Let us be charitable in form- 
ing, and guarded in the expression of our opinions. Let us 
be lenient in our judgments, not condemning obvious faults 
with too great severity. Let us be pre-eminently careful what 
we think and say and do, if we have the slightest reason to 
apprehend that we are under the influence of prejudice. It 
is to be feared that school teachers have sometimes only too 
much reason to say of those for whose advantage they have 
been faithfully toiling, "they hate me without a cause." We 
should be sure that we extend to them in thought, word or 
deed, the treatment, which, were we placed in their position, 
we could reasonably desire in return. The duties of a teach- 
er are more difficult to perform than many imagine. We 
know of no employment involving greater responsibility, re- 
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quiring talent of a higher order and greater divarsity^ and 
which calls more loudly for the sympathy and co-operation of 
parents. Every teacher should be sustained in maintaining 
a good and eflBcient government. No school can be highly 
useful where order does not prevail. As the object of edu- 
cation is to discipline the mind, and fit it for active labor in 
after life ; to make the pupil a useful citizen and an orna- 
ment to society, it is certainly of the greatest importance that 
correct habits should be formed at school ; habits of atten- 
tion, industry, perseverance and gentle manners, instead of 
inattention, idleness, and negligence. 

Than let every citizen discountenance all bad behavior and 
disposition tp despise restraint and violate the rules of 
school. Parents should impress upon the minds of their 
children, the necessity of a careful observance of the rules 
and regulations. No child should be taught to consider him- 
self abused when corrected for disorderly conduct in the 
school-room. 

The want of interest in schools is evinced by the general 
indifference manifested in relation to them. It might be for 
the good of schools if parents and guardians would often 
visit them, and inquire into matters in regard to them. Such 
visits would greatly encourage both the teacher and scholars, 
and inspire to effort. If the course pursued by the mechanic 
and the day laborer is an object of interest and regard to his 
employer, so should the course pursned by the teachers of 
youtL They are not above the watchful care nor should 
they be rega^ided as beyond the sympathies of their employ- 
ers. 

It is hoped the time is not distant when the subject of ed- 
upation shall be looked upon by the community in a different 
light. Mankind are anxious in regard to the health of their 
children, and are careful to lay up something to leave them 
when called to their future reward ; but that which would be 
the best legacy, a well disciplined mind — a mind trained to 
virtuous habits — ^how many are prone to forget and lose sight 
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of. When the subject shall receive that attention its impor- 
tance merits j when common school education shall be regard- 
ed in its true light, than shall dawn a brighter day, and the 
aspect of society undergo a marked, and a glorious change. 

C. C. BODGERS, 

J. H. Couch, 
jS. S. Committee of Salisbury. 



SUTTON. 



We would respectfully suggest to parents that when you 
have discovered that a school is not profitable, you should 
either take measures for its improvement, or hold your peace. 
Do not keep your children at home an hour after the school 
has commenced to listen to your croakings about the teachers 
not keeping his hours. Do not nourish the germ of insubor- 
dination in your boy by telling him that the teacher is too 
strict, or that he don*t keep good order. Eemember that it 
is as much your duty to see that your children are at school 
in season, as it is that the teacher keeps his hours. And re- 
member that the best thing you can do toward securing an 
orderly and profitable school, is to impress upon the minds of 
your children the importance of regularity and punctuality, 
in their attendance, and of cheerfully complying with the re- 
quirements or regulations of the school. Unity of feeling 
and of purpose between scholars, parents and teachers, will 
invariably secure a good school. 

The citizens of Sutton have ever been characterized by a 
lively interest in common school matters. No institution 
founded by the wisdom of our fathers, and transmitted to u s 
is held more sacred than our common school system. Let us 
cherish it ! Let us foster and nourish it with religious care ; 

20 
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SO that if in our madness and folly, we destroy all things else 
of the rich legacy bequeathed by our fathers, we can trans- 
mit this, unimpaired to our posterity. Then if in the Pan- 
dora's box that we may force future generations to receive 
from us, they discover this shining gem, our common school 
system, instead of wholesale denunciations and execrations 
upon the present generation, for this at least, they will rise 
up and call us blessed. 

Charles A. Fowleb, 
S. S. Committee of Sutton. 



WEBS TER 



Our schools have passed through their several terms peace- 
fully, and, for the most part, profitably. Some have come 
considerably short of what might have been reasonably ex- 
pected of them. The progress made in some of them has 
been truly gratifying. Speaking of them generally, it must 
be acknowledged that they need to be improved. Parents, 
teachers, and all others who are concerned in them, should 
intelligently expect to have more accomplished in them. 
There needs to be a more just and earnest appreciation of 
the intellectual and moral education, which alone can qualify 
our children for carrying out in practice and vindicating the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty, which are in- 
volved in the declaration of our national independence, and 
embodied in the Constitution of our national government. 
They need to be more thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of 
our christian nationality, which prompted our fathers to plant 
the common school and the church hard by the foundations of 
the temple of Liberty. Nothing short of breathing this earn- 
est, aspiring, and yet self-sacrificing spirit into our schools, 
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can suffice for securing from them the fruit which they ought 
to yield. This spirit must control the school-meetings, the 
selections of teachers, and the discipline and instruction of the 
schools. Where this spirit does its proper work it will not 
put our children into old, dilapidated school-houses, very 
much to the injury both of their bodies and of their minds. 
We have some miserable school-houses which I need not spec- 
fy ; their dilapidated condition has too long exposed them to 
public notoriety. 

I can speak well generally of our teachers ; but they must 
not be^flFended when I say that, generally, they need a more 
thorough and familiar knowledge of the common school 
studies, and of the educational processes and forces by which 
these studies should be prosecuted in the schools. They 
need to be more thoroughly prepared, as a special agency, 
through which the spirit of our free institutions and christian 
nationality may exert its power for developing the intellectu- 
al and moral energies of our children and youth. In some 
instances they seem not sufficiently to realize that the mere 
hearing of lessons for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
their scholars have correctly committed to memory the words 
of their school-books, comes short of the proper idea of teach- 
ing; and that, instead of habituating their scholars to de- 
pend on one another, or on their teacher, they should teach 
them in their school exercises to perform their several parts 
with self-reliance as individuals. 

In superintending the schools I have endeavored to secure 
for them a full supply and uniformity of school-books. In 
this, with the co-operation of parents and teachers, I have 
been quite successful. In visiting the schools, I have en- 
deavored with as much freedom as possible from all sectari- 
an and party influence, to represent in them the aflFectionate 
parents and guardians of the town. I have endeavored to 
encourage and excite the scholars to individual eflFort. To 
this end I proposed in my examinations of them, at the close 
of the several terms, to examine them individually, indicatihg 
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on my note-book the merit of every one of their exercises in 
reading and recitation. For this purpose I adopted a scale 
of four degrees : namely, very good ; good ; moderate ; defici- 
ent. I promised them that the names of all who would at 
tain to the merit mark of very good, should appear in 
my report to the town. I have been enabled to carry out 
this plan fully, with the exception of not hearing one or two 
recitations. I endeavored to pass an impartial judgment on 
every exercise in reading and recitation, which was exhibited 
in the closing examination of the schools. 

Edward Buxton, 
S. S. Committee of Webster. 



ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 



ATKINSON. 



Let me urge that you feel and manifest a deeper interest 
in the education of the young of to-day, knowing that they 
are to be the middle-aged and old of to-morrow. 

I must call your attention to one fact in relation to our 
youth, which demands immediate action, viz., while our. girls 
receive full benefit of all our public schooling, our boys are 
deprived of such benefit by an early demand for their labor ; 
and not unfrequently, at the age of ten or eleven years, their 
school days are finished, and the boy is finished. 

You will say, there are private schools — yes, and there is 
a President's Chair, but simply to know it, will not make our 
boys scholars, or statesmen. 

Albert Notes, 

S. S. Committee of AtJcinson. 



AUBURN, 



The public schools of this town rank among the most im- 
portant concerns of the town. No cause awakens a more 
general interest throughout our borders than that of educa- 
tion. By the fireside of the humblest citizen, as well as in 
the councils of legislation, it is the ever fruitful theme that en- 
gages serious thought and commands a ready sympathy* 
Whatever affects the welfare of our schools is sure to be felt 
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in the most vital interests of the public, and in proportion as 
they are improved by an intelligent public policy, or suffered 
to decline through neglect, will the commumty be certain to 
reap the good or evil fruits of the course pursued toward 
them. 

The school committee believes that the day when argument 
might have been necessary to impress the citizens of Aubum 
with a sense of their high responsibilities in this regard, has 
gone by. I am happy in the conviction that no burden is 
more cheerfiilly borne, and that no trust commands itself to 
more universal favor than that of the public scboola. 

Notwithstanding the past year has been one of great em* 
barrassment in consequence of the distracted condition of the 
country, and the unusual drain upon our resourceSi which has 
laid all classes under contribution to support the govenmient 
and to preserve our institutions as well as our firesides, from 
the hand of treason^ still there has been little complaint and 
less reluctance to maintain the s^tipe generous po^qy tK:>wards 
the public schools that had formerly dliiaracterized the town. 
I hope we have seen and felt the darkest period of this ciyil 
war ; we may, therefore, look forward with confidence for the 
support of our schools, and therefore be worthy of the good 
Aame which the town has hitherto borne. Whatever fortunes 
may await us in the field, or whatever reverses may prepare 
the way for the ultimate success of our arms, we shall cherish 
the conviction that we have yielded to no temptation or un- 
worthy motive to deny the public schools their just claims, 
and upon this field we may count upon certain victory ; a vic- 
tory, before which ignorance disappears and light goes forth 
flpom an unclouded sky. 

Before leaving this thought it is proper to advert to the 
fij^t which the detailed reports of the several schools pro- 
sent, viz : that while some of them have been more success* 
ftd than others, I invite your attention to their reports, which 
have been carefully prepared, with a view neither to shield 
the faults of tea(^erS| nor to mugnify their merit^i but \q give 
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such information as the citizens of the town hav^ f^ right to 
expect from the school committee ; ^nd on the whole, if some 
one may chance to think that our schools have Qot attained to 
that high order that we have a right to expect, in order to 
distribute the fault in the most equitable way, I suggest that 
teacher, parents, pupils and school committee all agree that 
the party without sin shall cast the first stone, and that all, 
jointly and severally, resolve to go and sin no more. 

It is often beeti said that the annual report furnishes no 
just view of the actual condition of the schools that are mei;i- 
tioned therein, apd sometimes honored with ^n extended no- 
tice. It Is a difficult, perhaps a dangerous task, to attempt to 
represent the comparative merits of the diflferent schools of a 
town like Auburn. If stars differ from each other in glory, 
any one can see that schools, having different localities, being 
made up of different materials, and subjected to home influ- 
ences as various at least as the diversity of light among the 
stars, and moreover, without a uniform system of instruction 
in respect to text books, teachers and length of term, would 
be likely to differ v^y materially. No one can better under- 
stand these shades of differences than the visiting committee, 
and if they have i^metimes failed to indicate all they may 
have deemed essential to the public good through fear of in- 
juring the sensibilities of the faith&lbutinexperieaiced teaclh 
er, or wounding the pride of some over^-senlsitiTe district, the 
detailed report of the present year, hereby submitted, it is 
believed will be found an improvement in thia regard. 

To judge correctly of the character of our schools, we 
must not compare them with a model school in our mind, but 
must take all things into consideration. Their comparative 
condition can only be ascertained by considering the conven- 
iences of the school-room, the amount of money expended, 
the time the teachers are retained, and the interest which pa- 
rents take in the prosperity of the schools. We cannot ex- 
pect good schools without the hearty co-operation and sym- 
pathy of the public ; and again, a short term with a compe- 
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tent and wide-awake teacher, is much better than a loi^ term 
with an incompetent and unfaithful teacher. 

In closing this report, allow me to suggest the want in 
many of our schools of Outline Maps. Geography, as has 
been truly said, is one of the most useful and practical of the 
sciences, but to render this study more pleasing and interest- 
ing. Outline Maps are indispensable. 

We should remember that law of intellect, that " the ob- 
jects of sight more readily become the subjects of conception 
and memory, than those of the other senses, and the more 
distinctly they are seen the more lively thef conception and 
the more lasting the impression on the mind." 

O. HUNTON, 
S. S. Committee of Auburn. 



BRENTWOOD, 

The experience of your committee has taught him that six 
weeks' schooling in succession is better to any youth than 
eight, now and then a day absent He hopes that all per- 
sons having the care of the youth will duly consider, and not 
only send these entrusted to their care every week, but every 
hour of the school, during the time they propose to send. If 
such a course is adopted he thinks much time will be saved 
that otherwise will be lost 

John BbowK; 
S. S. Committee of Brentwood* 



C.ANDIA 



The efficiency of our school system depends very much up- 
on the Prudential Committees. And the almost invariable 
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change of these every year in each district operates adverse- 
ly to the interests of the school; very often the new commit- 
tee has some " axe of his own to grind" in the shape of teach- 
er's board, or he has some friend who wants a chance to 
teach. More often the task is esteemed a thankless one, and 
the first teacher found is engaged, whether fit or not, that 
tlie trouble and care may be done with as soon as possible. 
Again all committees do not understand that one teacher 
may be dear at $8, while another may be cheap at $20. The 
yearly change prevents the committee from giving that 
thought and consideration, to the subject, and feeling that in- 
terest in it which its importance demands. A frequent change 
of teachers is another evil that is very often connected with 
the change of Prudential Committees. 

In conclusion we commend our common school interests, to 
the support and care of the town. It ranks in importance 
among the highest. The wel&re of intelligent, immortal be- 
ings is aflFected by it. The fiiture character of the ftiture 
men and women of the town, depends in a measure upon the 
efficiency of our present schools. 

And in consequence the future charfltoter, standing, useful- 
ness and happiness of the town depends upon the treatment 
of our schools of the present day. 

0. C. LlBBT, 
S. S, CoMmitlee of Candid. 



CHESTER. 

PRUDENTIAL ^OMMITTBBS. 

This office is of more importance than is generally suppos- 
ed. No man should be elected to it who does not take an 
interest in the prosperity of the school, or considers the fafth- 
fol performance of his duties burdensome. No man should 
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be chosen who would hire a teacher on account of personal 
friendship or relationship, or because he wishes to board or 
keep the money in the family. He should make himself ac- 
quainted with the acquirements and character of the person he 
selects. He should be willing to consult the superintending 
committee and other citizens in relation to the fitness of the 
candidate before engaging. Having secured a teacher he 
should visit the school and see for himself the condition of 
the school, and not depend on outside reports. 

TEACHERS. 

It appears to be a preyafling impression that as soon as 
any young person has sufficient book knowledge, that he or 
she is qualified to teach. But this is but one acquisition, 
while many qualifications are necessary to constitute a good 
teacher. The ability to impart instruction to othera under- 
standingly, and the faculty of interesting, are of the utmost 
importance. In Prussia, the teacher who fails to interest his 
pupils and engage their attention, is thought to have mistak- 
en his calling. Each town should educate their own teach- 
ers. As there is no Normal school in New Hampshire, is it 
not the duty of every Principal of our academies to select 
those who have a desire to teach, and instruct them express*, 
ly with this object in view. If this should be done, it would 
be reasonable for us to require more of them ; we could raise 
our standand of education, and reasonably expect our teach- 
ers to come up to it. They should be more independent of 
text-books. They should be not only able to teach the book, 
but the subject. - Every teacher should not only teach, but 
make impressions, and by his own zeal inspire his scholars 
with a love of study and a desire to excel. 

OBDSB^ 

That order which is based on the personal regard for the 
teacher, must be very .unstable. To-day, if the scholar is 



pleased Iic^ oWyfi i( displeased on the morrow, he disobeys. 
He is lik^ a ^siti^e^ who re&sed to obey the laws of the land 
i^ecause he has a personal dislike to the Governor or the 
President. Sob^ schools appear as though it was thought 
that a teacher should be a martyr to the whims and fancies 
of the scholars, and when all the moral qualities at his com- 
mand have been cast at their feet, that they should be allow- 
ed to turn and rend him. In such cases it is well for schol- 
ars to know that '' there is a point where forbearance ceases 
to be a virtue," and that duly and right must and will de- 
mand obedience. The theory extensively advocated a few 
years ago^ that moral suasion was the only true method of 
governing a sohop^ h9*s not improved the disdpline of our 
sebools; its tendes;ey is to aufirehy a^d oonfusioa. It is the 
duty of every oiti^en who has an interest iii law and order, 
to see th«t Hm 4iseipliae of our sohools is more thorough 
mA efficient' 

We hc^e it will appear tbat we have made 9onie progress 
in the right direction, for the suQcess of our schools involves 
the social, poUtica!,. and moral destinies of our coQ»i9unity, 
and, in no small ^eg^ceet, of our com^try. 

LUIHEB ElT2, 

S. S, Committee of Chester. 



DANVILLE- 



It haa bee?^ a pleading feature among the sohools in town 
this year, that at tit^ closing exan^inatlons of each t^rm, quite 
a goodly xKumber oi the oiti^ns and friends,, parents, and 
especially mothers, were in attendanoe, cheering both teachers 
and.8cho}ai3^ We hope th^ praclpce wi^l ]^refi.se more and 
xoore. 

Our piiwry sobQolsi are the glory and hope of FreeS.tates, 
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and an intelligent people. Every improvement, whether in 
school-rooms, teachers* qualifications, modes of recitations or 
text books, is to be hailed with joyfiil greeting. 

P. S. BXTBBAITK, 

S. S. Committee of DanviUe, 



DBRRY. 



Passing now to some general remarks, the first patent fact 
in the review of our schools for the year is, that no one of 
them has been a failure. There has been much sickness, 
causing the suspension of several of them ; there have been 
varying degrees of excellence and success among the teachers, 
and the public interest in the districts has varied quite as 
widely ; yet of no school can we say that it was a loss and 
waste. This is a point of no slight moment. A good school 
is a great public benefit ; a poor one is as serious a curse. 

As a second fact, it may be stated that very few scholars 
are to be found in our schools who seem bent on misrule and 
mischief. In most of them the government has been an easy 
task. This speaks well for the older pupils, who form the 
public sentiment of the school room, and for the home train- 
ing. A better class of advanced scholars cannot be pro- 
duced. 

I propose to devote the remainder of this report to thor- 
oughness in the school room. I take up this subject with the 
more interest, because I believe our academies are having a 
very strong and happy influence in this respect, over our 
younger teachers, and older pupils. This spirit should be 
diflEiised through the town. 

Against all efforts in this direction are native indolence, 
evil habits, and the American notion of speed — of doing 
everything at once. Our scholars, perhaps aided in this a* 
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home, wish to press from one oook to another in a series of 
course, without regard to a perfect mastery of what is there- 
in. Whoever would be thorough must be prepared to meet 
obstacles. The system of perfect drilling should begin with 
the alphabet. If the mind be dull, more time must be taken. 
There must be a constant repetition of the rules, and process- 
es, and reasons, till they become a part of one's being. Noth- 
ing should be hurried or slurred over. Everything should be 
finished. When reading is attended to, whether once a day, 
or once in two days, let it be reading — thorough practice. So 
of all the exercises. Any mind will soon love this stress, this 
exactness, as it does martial music. 

The School Commissioner for Rockingham county, in his 
last address in town, strongly advocated an appropriation of 
money by the town to our academies, and then transferring 
the advanced pupils from the schools to them free of tuition. 
As our academies are endowed, this plan would give us the 
benefits of the high schools of larger places at very reduced 
expense. If this were done, or something like it, were done 
by our larger arid more central districts, the lower classes 
could be far better drilled and brought forward more rapidly. 
A teacher who has under his care an academy in part, and in 
part a common school with small children, has a task no one 
can perform. He must be hasty and superficial somewhere. 
It is plain if we would have this perfect system of drilling, 
we must have thoroughly trained teachers especially at the 
first. The foundations must be well laid. The earliest habits 
must be right. The rest comes in course. On our Pruden- 
tial Committees a very grave duty is laid. They select the 
instructors. In a community enjoying educational privileges 
such as ours, where the standing of a scholar may be exactly 
known, there need be no lack of the most competent teachers. 
It is an open fact that most of our best instructors for years 
past have been from among ourselves. A noble class of young 
men and women is rising up to take the places of those who 
are laying off the armor. 
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Such thoroughness is a good in itself. "What is done should 
be well done. With good moral influences it will go to form 
a true character, opposed to all shams and cheats. In this 
age it is a necessary passport to the highest success. That na- 
tion conquers whose forces are best drilled, whose enginery 
of war is the most perfect by sea and land. So in the arts of 
peace. As a rule, he will go to the first positions who is the 
most perfectly trained. Let us never forget this in the edu- 
cation of the young. Let us be earnest, be thorough, and 
aim at the highest mark. 

Leonard S. Parkbb, 
5. S, Corhmittee of Deny. 



EAST KINGSTON. 

Much of the success of our Schools depends upon the se- 
lection of teachers by the Prudential Committee —they should 
exercise their own opinion of the fitnesg of a teacher by all 
means in their power, foi* a person may pass a good examiu- 
ation and still be unfit for a school teacher. Some of our 
best scholars make very poor teachers. Such teachers only 
should be employed as are willing to devote their whole time 
for the benefit of the schools. As a teacher leaves his im- 
press on the tender minds entrusted to his charge, care should 
be taken that such only should be employed as would leave 
impressions that we would not wish afterwards to efface. 

Qfio. B. Websteb, 
S. S. CommiUee of Ea$t Kingston* 



EXETER 



Most of our schools, during the year, have enjoyed the ser- 
vices . of able and experienced teachers, who have labored 
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faithfully and with a good degree of siicce<?s. Some of them 
have for a long time made teaching a profession, and have 
for several years been employed by us. This fact not only 
afiF6rds evidence that they are qualified and adapted to their 
calling, but alsQ that their services are duly appreciated by 
the community for whom they have so long and faithfully la- 
bored. And we would recommend that in the future, as in 
the past, that those teachers whom we have proved, and know 
to be adapted to their vocation, have the preference of the 
Prudential Committee of the several districts in this town, 
and be employed by them. In such cases the committee will 
know what they bargain for, and we shall enjoy the advan- 
tages of having teachers who have had experience, and who 
have both the tact and ability to govern and instruct our 
children. 

In our academies the services of a good teacher are not 
imfrequently enjoyed for a lifetitne. The enforcement of a 
rigid discipline, and the requirement of full six hours study 
of his pupils do not drive a good teacher from his position, 
but rather pin him to his post. Discipline and toil are essen- 
tial to a good school, and without them our children become 
drones, and manhood finds them both stupid and ignorant. 
We do not wish to have such fruits produced through our in- 
fluence and liberality, — ^but would have our children abound 
in wisdom and knowledge, and with souls energized for the 
battles of life. 

In accordance with custom we shall present a few sugges- 
tions relative to our schools, with a view not only of inform- 
ing their patrons of their condition, want, and deficiencies, 
but also to increase if possible, their interest in them — and 
to this end we shall deal in facts, criticising not only the 
teachers but the parents, believing that both have much to do 
with their character and government. 

School-houses are made for the children, and not the child- 
ren for school-houses, — and all children between the ages of 
five and sixteen, should be found at school when in session. 
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No excuse should keep a child from that place — ^for a child 
cannot earn so much in any other — and if he is not fouud 
there regularly, and punctually, it is the parent's neglect, and 
he permits an evil to his child and the community, for which 
he is alone responsible. 

By the registers of some of our schools we find that ab- 
sences are very numerous. This is a disease that is not only 
discouraging to a teacher,but is highly detrimental to the best 
interests of any school afflicted by it. It is almost useless 
to appropriate moneys for school-houses, or to procure first 
class teachers unless this evil can be remedied. Of what use 
are school-houses if our boys are kept from their apartments 
because they are needed to turn the grindstone, and our girls 
are not permitted to enter them only semi-occasionally, be- 
cause they are required to tend the babies? Of what avail 
is it to hire a teacher at a large salary to impart instruction 
to our children, if they are not permitted to receive the ben- 
efit of such instruction? — or if after having learned one 
lesson, they are allowed to remain at home until they want 
to go, or until it is perfectly convenient that they should go 
and learn a second lesson, peradventure^ if the first lesson is 
not forgotten ? — It is poor economy to keep our children 
from their legitimate business of obtaining an education on 
account of the trifling services that they might perform at 
the house, shop, or farm during school hours, — it is impover- 
ishing them to secure at most a trifling accommodation to 
ourselves, and in most cases without any return whatever. If 
we would have them intelligent and industrious when they go 
forth to engage in the business of life, we should require 
their punctual attendance at school, " rain or shine," — and 
they should be taught by their parents that study is to be 
their chief business, and that they are not to be excused from 
it, except in case of sickness. But if on the other hand we 
would have our boys educated to be rowdies, and our girls 
educated to be romps, we have only to indulge them in neg- 
lecting their studies, and instead of requiring their presence 
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regularly at the school-house six hours in a day, permit them 
to spend their time at home in chasing butterflies, or in doing 
something that is of no more importance, and the work will 
soon be fully accomplished. 

It is perfectly natural for children, and small ones even, to 
be industrious. They will be busy at some occupation, and 
will labor faithfiiUy in any calling that is attractive to them ; 
— ^and as it is their proper and legitimate business to strive 
to obtain an education, ample provision should be made for 
their labors in that department.^ 

They should be attracted to the school-house, and not driv- 
en to it; — and to this end the school-house and its surround- 
ings should be an attractive place, — it should be commodious, 
comfortable and clean, and should be amply provided with 
black-boards, maps, tablets and other fixtures necessary to 
aid the teadber in his labors ; and we need not tell you that 
a good teacher should also be provided, — one, who is not 
only styled as master of the school, but who is master of his 
business. 

The fixtures to a school-room are as necessary as the fixtures 
to a mechanic's shop, or the tools to a farm, and cannot be 
any better dispensed with. In many of our school-rooms the 
black-boards are in a poor condition, not having seen any 
paint since they were made, and are useless. A good teach- 
er would find almost constant use for them, and could not 
pursue his labors profitably without them; — and it is poor 
economy iq any district not to have its school-room liberally 
provided with them. We notice that our best primary school 
teachers use them to great advantage — and learn their schol- 
ars not only arithmetic, but also teach them to read, write 
and spell from them. Some of our schools are without globes, 
and some are also deficient in maps and tablets, which are 
essential aids to a teacher, and should be found in every 
school-room. ^ Wm. P. Moulton, 

, Nath'l Shute, 

^ Nath'l Gordon, 

21 S. S. Commiltee of Exeter. 
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HAMPTON. 

With pleasure the committee report that as a whole the 
schools during the past year have been successfiil, and the 
improvement commendable. As usual, some of the schools 
have made better progress than others, and in a few cases 
there has been comparative failure. And who is responsible 
for the deficiency ? The Prudential Committee who has em- 
ployed a second rate teacher because he is a relative or friend, 
or who has refused to employ one known to be efficient be- 
cause he is not of the same stripe in politics, or religion as 
himself, or because of any other prejudice ; the parent or 
citizen who has endeavored to break up a school by spurring 
up the large boys to rebellion ; or if their talk about the 
school in the presence of their children has been disparag- 
ing and fault-finding, or if in their inquiries of their children 
about the school, the questions have been asked in such a 
manner, that the child could discern that an unfavorable an- 
swer was desired ; or if the over-fond parent has allowed his 
child to be absent from school unnecessarily, or has failed to 
know that he has punctually and regularly attended the school 
and complied with the regulations thereof; or if no friendly 
sympathy and co-operation has been shown the school, but 
the " cold shoulder" instead ; we say that the person guilty 
of any the above indiscretions, is measurably responsible for 
the character of the school. It is hoped that such districts 
as have had good schools and good teachers the past season, 
will still let their influence be felt for good, and take early 
measures to secure the same teachers in future ; and that such 
districts as have been less favored will be more active and 
vigilant for the future welfare of the schooL It is very de- 
trimental to the progress of a school to change teachers often. 
We think a change of teachers every term involves a loss of 
nearly twenty-five per cent, of the school money, even if the 
teachers be alike good. It is little that even a good teacher, 
who is an entire stranger to the school, can do in one short 
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term. As a rule we find the best schools where there is least 
change in teachers. Of the fourteen terms of school the past 
year, ten were taught by citizens of the town, and will com- 
pare favorably with those taught by strangers. We think we 
have good teachers enough in town to instruct in all our 
schools, and we sincerely hope that the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the several districts will give them the preference. 
And we would further recommend that our teachers receive 
a more liberal compensation for their services. If it is true 
in any department of labor, that " the laborer is worthy of 
his hire," it is emphatically so in that of teaching ; for no 
other labor subjects one to so great and constant wear and 
tear of soul and body as this. While, then, you may endeav- 
or to employ the best of teachers, be willing to pay them 
well. A poor teaclier is too dear at any price. A good 
school of eight weeks is better and more profitable than a 
poor one of twelve or fifteen. There should be yearly addi- 
tions to our school furniture till our schools are well fur- 
nished with maps, globes and other apparatus. An unabridg- 
ed dictionary, at least, is indispensable. There is an insuffi- 
ciency of black-board in most of our school-rooms. And in 
some cases, what we have is unavailable, being out of the 
reach of scholars. At the coming district meetings let the 
inquiry be made, " what addition shall we make to our school 
fiirniture, and what improvement to our school-rooms and 
school grounds ?" 

We need, in most of our districts better school-houses, 
and more pleasant play-grounds. Let us see to it that we 
render everything about our schools attractive. Plant our 
grounds with trees, under whose grateful shade future gene- 
rations shall sit and '* call us blessed." 

De Witt C. Durgin, 
Jacob T. Brown, 
S. S. Committee of Hampton. 
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KENSINGTON. 

In the ancient city of Delos, on the island of Delos, about 
ninety miles from Athens, was the temple of Apollo, dear to 
the heai-t of every Grecian, Ionian and Persian. It was at 
this temple, after internal feuds and external wars, that each, 
forgetting past dififerences, could assemble and worship at 
one shrine. Now we need not go many miles for a common 
altar, for one is placed almost within a " Sabbath day's jour- 
ney" of every family in New England — the school-room. As 
the former was the birth place of the twins, Apollo and Diana, 
so was the latter the birth place of religious and republican 
liberty. Let us see that no ruthless hand be raised to dese- 
crate this trust of our fathers. 

The king of Sparta, Agesilaus, when asked what things 
boys should learn, answered, what they will practice when 
they become men. If we should see prompt, earnest, en- 
ergetic men, we must train the young to be so, for, 

" The child is father to the man." 

As a lamented one has expressed my ideas of a good 
teacher in so much better language than I can, I quote his 
words: '-As to a teacher's intellectual qualifications, his 
mind should be a fountain, not a reservoir. His knowledge 
should gush up of itself, and not have to be drawn up by a 
windlass. In addition to his intellectual furnishing, he should 
be a man of integrity, of moral rectitude, and purity of 
character, imbued with the spirit of truth and wisdom. ^ 
beside all this, the light of a Christian faith irradiate his sci- 
entific and literary acquirements, it would serve to give them 
a brighter lustre." 

Cyrus 0. Brown, 
S. S. Committee of Kensington. 
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KINGSTON. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the early 
training of the young, that the foundation be properly laid. 
Incite them to study, from the love of it. Very little of the 
learning that is not acquired by a free and easy action of 
the faculties will remain to adorn the mind ; most of it will 
flee away, after the recitation has passed. It is believed 
that our schools maintain a favorable position, but let it not 
be supposed that they are all they should be. It is only by 
constant eflfort they can be kept from retrograding, and 
by still greater effort they can be made more useful than they 
now are. 

Parents, have you done what you could for the improve- 
ment and prosperity of our schools ? They are in a great 
degree what you choose to make them. Have you visited 
the schools from time to time, and given words of encourage- 
ment to both scholars and teachers ? Have you seen to it, 
that your children have attended school regularly ? That 
they be not allowed to stay away for trifling excuses ? Un- 
less you do send your children to school, of course they will 
not be benefitted. 

John W. Sanborn, 
S. S. Committee of Kngston. 



LONDONDERRY. 

In making a general report of the schools for 186S, it is 
gratifying evidence of progress that although there has not 
in all cases been so much harmony of feeling and blending of 
interests between those whose prerogative it is to rule,and others 
who are in duty bound to obey, as might be desirable, yet 
there has been no open outbreak, no malicious insubordination 
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or grievance of sufiSicient importance to demand the presence 
of the committee. 

That ancient institution, the rod, was never more prudent- 
ly or judiciously used. We would not have boys and girls, 
especially the younger ones, kept on their hard seats like 
stocks or stones, nor would we have any scholar kept in the 
inside of the school room all day as a punishment for some 
oflfence, neither would we have them bend tiieir puny backs 
. with their fingers fastened immovably on cracks in the floor, 
or knots, or heads of nails, nor to hold out heavy .books, or 
rulers, or even the naked hand, to atone for some past crime. 
Every principle of a benificent nature revolts at such punish- 
ment. But the day of proper chastisement is by no means 
past — those of a firm and decided nature, stem and even 
severe if need be, sufficient to curb the unruly and malicious; 
and restrain the waywardness of the simply mischievous. 
There has been unquestionably a radical reform in the differ- 
ent methods used. The time is not distant in the past 
when teachers taxed their ingenuity to devise some simple 
me':ns of inflicting torture, or a sense of the greatest shame 
that a scholar could well endure without much regard to the 
dictates of nature, modesty or its certain effects on the char- 
acter and disposition of the victim. Such a custom is happily 
nearly obsolete, and finds few friends giving way to those 
more humane and sensible. The result is seen in the increas- 
ed self-respect of the pupil, inclining him to love and obey, 
rather than to irritate, harrass and provoke the teacher. 

The error of very kindly helping out the pupil when he is 
obliged to hesitate in pronouncing a moderately hard word, 
or in answering a question in any branch of study, is so prev- 
alent as to require notice. The scholar sometimes requires 
assistance and it should be granted most pleasantly and 
cheerfully, but, to utter for him every word except those that 
require no exertion, crowding him along before he has the 
slightest time to examine the path, is a very great mistake, 
tending to discourage the ambitious and active, and indulge 
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the indifferent and lazy. Nothing is more clear than each 
scholar should be taught to rely as far as possible on his own 
resources. He should be made sensible that he is not a mere 
machine to be worked and impelled by other powers than his 
own ; nor a parrot to mimic, nor a servant to simply utter the 
words and thoughts of another, but a man with the capacities, 
powers, and instincts of a man, aud under obligations to use, 
develope and profit by them. 

We siiggest to districts the prppriety and obvious advan- 
tage of having their winter schools commence earlier in the 
season than has been the case during the winter past. There 
are in session at the present timp of writing, four of the larg- 
est schools in town, two of which will not close until after 
the Report will have gone to press, while two will close dur- 
ing the very last days previous. Most teachers who are not 
ashamed of their work are anxious for an examination and it 
is generally conceded that the time spent subsequently is not 
the most profitable. 

In taking a retrospective view of the past fourteen years, 
during which time with the exception of two years, the pres- 
ent committee has been connected with the schools of the 
town, it is gratifying to call up Jfrom the memory some of 
these incidents and circumstances that convince us that the 
cause of education is deeply rooted in the hearts of the peo-. 
pie, and sooner or later, perhaps too slowly and cautiously, 
will develope itself in real acts which advance its interests 
and impel it forward against all that may oppose its progress. 
Among these evidences we are reminded of the liberality with 
which our school-houses have been built, repaired and furn- 
ished, about five thousand dollars having been expended in 
re-building and repairing, where before were those antique 
relics, suitable only to demonstrate that they had far out-lived 
their day and generation. The maps and black-boards which 
are seen in nearly all school-rOoms, the increased discipline 
of the schools, the greatly improved methods of teaching and 
the multiplied number of interested visitors, all assure us that 
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our people are not ignorant of the invaluable worth of the 
elements of sound learning to the mass, which can only be 
obtained through the advantage of the common schools. And 
it would be strange were it otherwise. By a terrible ex- 
perience we are learning as we have never learned before, 
the danger of a besotted ignorance amongst the masses of 
the people as existing in the disloyal portion of our country ; 
that very ignorance of permitting its victims to be deceived 
and urged on to acts of treason by reckless and rebellious 
leaders. Does not the voice of a struggling imperilled coun- 
try, the memories of a blood-stained flag, the cry of fathers, 
brothers and sona whose lives have been freely sacrificed for 
our liberties and our homes, call, to us in tones not to be mis- 
understood, misinterpreted nor evaded, to guard with no 
common care, to watch with no conunon vigilance, and to 
nourish with all attachment our nature inherits, that institu- 
tion which was conceived by our fathers amid darkness and 
doubt, brought forth with great expense and sacrifice, but 
which has proved itself a fountain of light and equal in worth 
to all the costs incident to its conception and growth ? 

John Dickey, 
S. S. Committee of Londonderry* 



NE WC ASTLE 



Concerning fault-finding — a fault prevalent in this, as well 
as in other towns — we remark that it should not be indulged 
in, especially before children, nor should children be permit- 
ted to carry tales out of school. Many teachers have had 
their character aspersed by evil-designing children who hate re- 
straint and, if corrected, will carry home a wofultale. If the 
teacher has been severe in discipline, a private, friendly in- 
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terview vrould secure the mutual good-understanding of both 
parties, while an opposite course, such as coming to the teacher 
in a belligerent attitude, would but excite his indignation and 
contempt 

T, B. Frost, 
S. S. OommiUee of Newcastle. 



SANDO WN. 



Order is the first thing to be attended to ; without it noth- 
ing of practical benefit can be accomplished. 

Teachers and scholars should exert themselves to render 
school instruction more practical. If it is important that 
children should acquire knowledge, it is certainly equally im- 
portant that they be able to use it in daily life. 

But this last is a matter too much neglected in our com* 
mon schools, as thorough examinations often show. Take 
such a scholar from his book and he is almost lost — ^lost be- 
cause he has not been taught how to apply his knowledge in 
a practical manner. Now this is a great defect in the work of 
education — a defect in the remedy of which, much, very much 
more interest should be felt and exerted by all the Mends of 
education. 

OhABLBS 0. HUCKINS, 

S* S. Committee of Sandotm. 



SE ABRO OK. 



It is a high and important work to develope and properly 
train the minds of the young, to teach them to think correct- 
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ly, and to make them intelligent and virtuous. Public schools 
are not designed to become religious institutions ; but it is 
true the Scriptures are read daily in them, and the laws of 
the State require that certain fundamental principles of mor- 
ality and piety be impressed upon the minds of the youth. 
This is a wise theory, and needs the co-operation of parents 
to keep it in practice. 

It is important that the young should be physically trained 
to insure a healthful mental development, and is it not equal- 
ly as important they should be morally trained that they may 
possess that self-reliance and independence of character es- 
sential for good citizenship ? 

A good proportion of the scholars in town have attended 
to mental and written arithmetic, and to penmanship; and 
have made commendable progress considering the deficiency 
of books and stationery. The common school is the place to 
learn to write a good hand. Writing schools, as a gentle- 
man once said, are scape-goats to bear away the sins of for- 
mer years. 

In conclusion, I would say our schools are now in a fa- 
vorable condition for a more rapid improvement. Make am- 
ple provision for them, make judicious appointments, and see 
that they are liberally supported, and we may hope for a cor- 
responding management. 

Edwin Eaton, 
S. S. Committee of Seabrooh 



SOUTH HAMPTON. 

Last year history was not studied in our schools —this year 
quite a large number have pursued it. It is highly important 
that every one should have a knowledge of history, especially 
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of their own country ; and it seems more important at the 
present time, when we are involved in fraternal strife, that 
the rising generation, those who are soon to take the reins of 
government, should be educated in this respect. It cannot be 
expected that scholars will learn all that is necessary of his- 
tory at school, for there are other studies equally as important. 
It would be a wise investment, and I would recommend that 
parents furnish their children with impartial histories of dif- 
ferent nations, and other useful reading, to peruse out of 
school. Thus they will spend a portion of their time profit- 
ably, which, perhaps, might be misemployed. 

There seems to be a desire on the part of some of our 
teachers to "rush" things — ^to go over a great deal of ground 
in a short time. This is all right, provided the pupils under- 
stand it. But for a class to go through mental or written 
arithmetic, without previous discipline, in two or three terms, 
and make a practical application of the various rules, is an 
impossibility. The same can be said of other studies. Edu- 
cation is not a gift, nor can it be obtained in a short time. It 
requires hard study on the part of the scholar, and patience 
and perseverance on ' the part of the teacher. How well, 
rather than how much, should govern teachers in this regard. 

Precision is one of the first requisites of a good scholar, 
but by too many put among the last. Too frequently do we 
hear in school, pupils reading or reciting in a manner they 
would in the street. How can it be otherwise, if they are 
not instructed differently ? Beside the very common errors 
in pronunciation, such as ing like in, ment like munt, &c., 
which are, generally, habits, there is one case which has hap- 
pened under my supervision, I will here record, to show the 
importance of being correct and precise in this matter. It 
was in a reading class, and, to show the style, we will tako 
the following sentence: The dog runs fast. The-er dog-er 
runs-er fast-er. The scholar looked as though all that was 
necessary had been accomplished. Let teachers instruct their 
pupils correctly and require precision in every particular, then 
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they will leam that which will be of great benefit to them in 
the performance of life's duties. 

George W, Fbbnch, 
/S. S. Committee of South Hampton, 



SOUTH NEWMARKET. 

I would recommend the re-employment of teachers when- 
ever their qualifications hare been found good, and they are 
successfiil. This perpetual change of teachers is one of the 
evils of our schools. When we get good teachers we ought 
to retain them as long as they continue to give satisfaction. 
They will undoubtedly accomplish more the second year than 
the first, as they will become better acquainted with the abU- 
itieS; character, and temperament of the. scholars, and the 
wants of the school. In the education of our youth nothing 
is more vitally important than competent, permanent teach- 
ers. To have such, we must be able and willing to compen- 
sate them us liberally as they are compensated in other places. 
The price paid a good teacher is a matter of secondary im- 
portance, as one month of good schooling is worth more than 
three months of an inferior quality. We do not recommend 
extravagance in paying teachers, but the time has now arrived 
when good teachers can command good pay, and they will 
have it or attend to something else. Thus in keeping down 
the wages we are deprived of many accomplished teachers; 
who seek other fields, where their labor is better rewarded. 

Your Committee is well aware that any suggestions requir- 
ing additional expense may, at first sight, appear improper 
and ill-timed, when every one is retrenching their expenses, 
in order to bear their part in sustaining our National Govern- 
ment. 

It is necessary, no doubt, for us to curtail our expenses in 
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every possible manner, that we may be able to assist in crush- 
ing the present rebellion ; providing such economy does not 
inflict permanent injury upon the rising generation. In a re- 
publican government the education of the people is necessary 
for its maintenance ; therefore, when we think of economizing 
by reducing our school appropriations we prove ourselves to 
be " penny wise and pound foolish." We are incurring fear- 
ftil responsibilities when we deprive the rising generation of 
its educational privileges ; for we not only destroy our chil- 
dren's future happiness, but we are undermining the founda- 
tion of our National Government. Had every State in the 
Union freely encouraged and provided a system of Common 
Schools, we should not to-day be involved in the most gigan- 
tic rebellion which the world has ever known. Whatever the 
burdens of war may deprive us of, let us not allow it %to im- 
pair the efi&ciency of our schools. 

We would not recommend an extravagant appropriation^ 
but we do think the interests of the town demand at least 
nine months' school a year. One great obstacle to be over- 
come, in raising more money, is the influence of citizens who 
have no children to educate. It frequently happens that men, 
from disease or accident, are unable to ride or walk ; thus 
they might with equal consistency refiise to pay their high- 
way taxes. Capital derives its value from population, and 
general intelligence in a community increases the value of 
prosperity, by attracting population and elevating its char- 
acter. 

No town can prosper any length of time unless there is a 
generous provision made for the education of its children. 
" Knowledge is power." Let us then have knowledge if mon- 
ey will procure it?. Let us be generous and noble in relation 
to this matter, willing at all times to make some sacrifices 
for the good of those who are destined to fill our places. 

Albert H. Varney, m. d., 
S. S. Committee of South NtiumarJcet* 
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,STRATHAM. 

" A school is a place of training." The business of the 
pupil is to overcome difficulties. To do this with dispatch it 
needs the diligent application of each scholar ; for what may 
be difficult for one may not be for another. It needs the en- 
couragement of each parent, and all those who may have the 
care of children. These, with an efficient teacher, cannot 
fail to accomplish satisfactory results. 

I think it would be well if at this time I should say a few 
words in regard to our school houses. It is true that those 
buildings we call school, houses do afiford shelter for all the 
children of the town ; but is that all that is wanted just to 
have a place to send the children to spend six hours of the 
day toiling over their books with little or no regard for their 
comfort ? If this is the great end to be sought, then we have 
very near what is needed. But if the hours of school time 
are to be hours of icstruction/, of active exercise of the mind, 
and of personal influence by the teacher on both the mind 
and heart of every pupil, and the maintenance of that order 
which are conditions of a schooVs existence are objects to be 
gained, let these poor apologies of school houses be disen- 
throned, and from their remains come up temples of learning 
that shall be a source of lasting profit and happiness to the 
children and honor to the town. 

Our teachers taken collectively, have been above the aver- 
age, as regards intellectual attainments. It should always 
be the aim of the Prudential Committee to procure teachers 
that have the right principles themselves, that they may im- 
part to their pupil a love for what is wise, for what is true, 
for what is lovely, for what is pure and virtuous. 

One very essential thing for the interest and prosperity of 
our schools is too far lost sight of, that of visiting schools by 
parents and guardians. It does encourage our sons and 
daughters to know that we take an interest in their progress 
by our presence in the school-room. It will give strength to 
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the teacher to know that we are acting in harmony with him. 
The lack of this has the past year been too manifest for the 
good of all. ff parents would make themselves more famil- 
iar with what is going on in the school-room they would more 
readily see the wants of the scholars. Why this indiflference 
in this matter ? We complain that the teacher does not do 
his or her duty. How do we know this when the only time 
we enter the school-room is at the annual meeting of the 
district? 

There is one other consideration to which your Committee 
would ask your attention. It is that in the selection of teach- 
ers, as far as may be expedient, the Prudential Committee 
procure the services of such teachers as are qualified to teach 
music in some degree ; at least to be able to lead the school 
in singing. It is the custom to open the school in the morn- 
ing with some devotional exercise. How natural and beau- 
tiful would vocal music mingle with these exercises. 

Wm. G. Brown, 

S. S. Committee of Stratham, 



WINDHAM. 

It is observed in college as well as in common schools, that 
large scholars love to tyrannize over the little ones. The 
Sophomores love to harrass the Freshmen, but it is nothing 
more elevated than a brutish distinction. Look into any well 
filled farm-yard and you will see the big horns and little horns 
playing the same game, and with a dignity not greatly infe- 
rior. The strong hook the weak by an evil law, and one of 
their number that is most terribly driven, waits and looks 
about till an inferior is found, when all the debt with interest 
is paid upon his poor head. Parents and teachers should study 
to divert both themselves and their children from this brutish 
disposition. 
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I have already alluded to the increase of profaneness, the 
proofs of which are too patent to be discredited. I do not 
recollect before this year, having my ears assailed by oaths 
from children playing in the street. Wrong doing often 
meets with recompense immediately, as in the Maiden mnrder, 
but all evil doing will as surely work out its bad consequences, 
and sooner, also, than we wish. Would that children were 
impressed with the fact that profaneness is pure iniquity, in- 
excusable and degrading, besides being the introduction to 
things still worse. Virtue in every other respect should be 
scrupulously insisted upon. 

This year witnesses the emancipation of our town from 
the days of poor school-houses. Never befor'e have we aeen 
the time when it could be said we have not one old or poor 
school house in town. Our houses are all new, having been 
built since 1852; they are all warm, convenient, pleasantly 
located, and, with a single exception, have, what are called 
modern improvements. 

It will be seen by the details of the report, that several 
diflScult cases have occurred, heavily taxing the wisdom and 
patience of your committee. It is not claimed that entire 
exemption from error has been attained, and for those errors 
strong disapproval may be the consequence, yet my oath is 
observed, endeavoring to discharge duties to the best of my 
ability. Often have I been compelled to feel how fine a thing 
is judiciotis. First, a judicious teacher and then a judicious 
prudential committee, who is to map out before the teacher's i 
mind the families in the district, and then a judicious S. S. I 
Committee to compose diflFerences, . and finally, a judicious 
everybody, both to leave off contention before it is meddled 
with, and also to extricate themselves skillMly when it falls 
upon them. 

LoBiai Thatbb, 
S. S. Committee of Windham. 
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BARRINGTON, 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Your committee feel safe in saying, that with a better or- 
ganization of our school districts, a greater interest on the 
part of parents, a more efficient and effective system of 
school management, and a hearty co-operation of all concern- 
ed, two-thirds of the money we now expend would benefit us 
as much as the whole of it now does. 

Then would it nojfc be wise to look this matter in the face 
and see if the standard of our schools cannot* be raised and 
made more efficient, even with our present means ? We an- 
swer, it would. 

How should parents co-operate in the work of education ? 
None are more deeply interested in the solution of this prob- 
lem than are parents themselves. 

We answer, in reply : 

Let your children be punctual and constant in their at- 
tendance. 

The evils of irregularity in this respect are too little con- 
sidered or understood. A half-day lost or even a single rec- 
itation omitted, may often, like a " dropped stitch," cause a 
weakness or an unsightly blemish in the fabric of education. 
It is a still greater injury to the school or class, which should 
ever move on with steady step Und unbroken ranks. K one 
22 
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drops behind, the whole class must wait, or the Ij^ard one 
must be left to his fate. Again : 

Provide promptly and cheerfully, whatever books or other 
conveniences may be needed for use at school. Since the 
want of these is sometimes as detrimental as the absence of 
the pupil himself. 

Be a friend to the teacher. Visit him in his school, and 
give him your sympathy, encouragement and approval. What- 
ever may be your own position, treat him, at least, as your 
equal. Be cordial and affable. Confer freely with him con- 
cerning your children, nor forbid him to speak of frailties as 
well as perfections. Trust and respect the teacher. Exhort 
your children to obey and honor him, as you would have him 
teach them to honor father and mother at home. Teachers 
are but human ; they must have their share of faults as well 
as others, but do not dwell upon them, nor make them a theme 
for discussion, either in the family, before your children, or 
more publicly. It can do no good ; it does do much harm. 
If you think you have cause for complaint, do not spend your 
judgment until you have made full enquiry, have fully investi- 
gated the matter, and have calmly sought an explanation 
from the teacher. If then, you are still dissatisfied, you have 
the right, and it may be your duty, to submit the case to the 
committee. Uphold the teacher's authority ; it is his right 
You have devolved upon him the most important of your du- 
ties ; you cannot withhold the power and the rights which 
pertain to that duty, and still hold him responsible for its 
faithful performance. 

John A. Qlidden, 
S. S. Commit, ee of BarringUfti' 



DURHAM 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS. 

In addition to punctuality knd regularity of attendance, it 
is requisite that we should have well qualified teachers. U 
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is always best, when practicable, to select teachers who have 
previously taught in toiwai, and who have proved themselves 
acceptable teachers, but this cannot always be done. Let us 
consider some means by which committees may be enabled to 
select better teachers. We recommend the following plan. 
Let the prudential committees send all applicants for his 
school to the superintending committee, then let the superin- 
tending committee examine the candidates, and give each a 
letter to the prudential cpmmittee, stating his merits and de- 
ficiencies, as proved by an examination, and then the com- 
mittee can do as they choose in respect to employing him. 
This would be a great improvement over the present way, 
for now teachers are often hired who are less capable in re- 
spect to book knowledge than some of the pupils. A knowl- 
edge of books is not all that is essential for a good teacher. 
The State statute makes moral instruction a duty as much as 
intellectual, but it is lamentably neglected. Teachers who 
get through the term, keeping good order and imparting in- 
tellectual ^udtruction, but not leaving the pupil, at the close 
of the term, better in respect to character, more conscien- 
tious, and with a higher moral development, have miserably 
failed in their duty. Those teachers who resort to deception 
for the sake of making their schools appear to better advant- 
age, and those who habitually resort to threats and scolding, 
and exhibitions of ill-temper in school-room, should be placed 
in the same class, as unworthly of employment ; for they in- 
jure the disposition of their pupils more than they benefit 
them intellectually, and therefore they are expensive teach- 
ers, even if they work without pay. 

George T. Wiggin, 
True W. Thompson, 
Olinthus N. Dob, 
S. S. Comm ttee of Durham, 
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D OVER. 

DISTRICT NO. 1. 

Our opinion is that the teacher has more responsibiKty for 
the absence of the scholars from the school, than is generally 
considered. If the teacher should look after the truant boy, 
and girl, — would visit the parents — and induce them to co- 
operate with him, much of this absenteeism would disappear. 
But the teacher can not do all alone. Parents are very cul- 
pable in this direction. We .have noticed the last year nota- 
able instances of parents withdrawing their children from the 
schools for no excuse. These children could be seen in the 
street, riding, and doing other things, which good, and dutiful 
scholars would not do. Now, every such example tends to 
lose the hold of other scholars on the school, as well as to 
lessen the interest of the pupil himself in his lessons. It will 
be found that those children are alone proficient in their 
studies, and will sustain a reputable examination at the close 
of the year who are most constant at the schoolroom. 

There is another subject, that we cannot refrain from allud- 
ing to, because of its direct bearing upon our schools viz: 
the conduct of children out of the school-room. That there 
is a growing tendency in the minds of the young to break 
away from the restraints of home, or rather that there has 
been too much remissness on the part of parents in allowing 
their offspring to be removed from their superintendence, 
while the years are tender, and the minds are alike suscep- 
tible to good or evil influences, none can deny. The moral 
culture is very apt to be overlooked amid the general desire 
for intellectual advancement. We are apt to be oblivious to 
the fact, that evil stalks in our midst with gigantic strides, 
sometimes, and persons are drawn into the vortex of ruin 
without scarcely a tear or remark. A bad and vicious boy 
is in a neighborhood, — he exerts a powerful influence for evil 
over his comrades. He learns to speak falsely, — to do many 
other evil things, and but little attention is paid to his ini'oads 
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upon the morals of his comrades. And straoge to say ! the 
very parents who are suflfering all this to be done, will object 
to their children attending the public school, because of the 
corrupting influences there. It is the demoralization that is 
most to be feared, which is found in mingling together the 
good and bad boy out of the school, and not in the place of 
instruction. No doubt that petty crimes are sometimes gen- 
erated in the school yard, and in going to and fro from the 
school ; and yet for all this would it be advisable to draw the 
line of separation betwixt the vicious and virtuous? This 
connot be well done. " They must grow together until the 
harvest." It would be impracticable, to say the least, to in- 
struct our children in seclusion, and succeed in making them 
influential citizens. Every child is to be educated for the 
duties and trials of life — is to participate in its great duties 
and responsibilities. He should early learn some of the dif- 
ficulties that beset his path, and must mingle with the bad as 
well as the good. What then is to be done ? As parents 
we should unite in one common sentiment to check the first 
buddings of vice, so liiat its deadening power may not grow 
up into the life of our children. Vulgar and profane words 
should be frowned down by every citizen, and the influence 
should be such that improper and indecent language should be 
met with withering reproof. 

We have been led to this train of remark, because we be- 
lieve that vulgarity and profanity have taken a deeper root 
among the young than many suppose. The committee found 
in the early part of the year, that in some schools nearly all 
the boys confessed themselves to have been accustomed to the 
use of wicked words. This confession applied to all classes 
of society — to the more influential as well as the poorer forms 
of society. The evil seemed to be general and wide spread. 
Now what is the most fruitful cause of this evil ? We reply 
— street influence. Swearing — obscenity and kindred habits 
are oftener found there, while the child is away from the 
teacher's presence. If the young are suffered to go into the 
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public thoroughfares of our city at all times, and especially 
evenings, without the protection of parents, they will be ex- 
posed to the agencies which always corrupt the innocent. The 
demoralizing power of the street school is more to be shunned 
than the common school. Prom thence will be traced one of 
the great fountains of trouble to the youthful mind. 

We would, then, call upon the friends of education to use 
every endeavor to suppress these vices. The safety of soci- 
ety — the future well being of our nation depend upon the 
efficient moral training of the child. Where this is wanting, 
a wreck is sure to follow. Let every elevating influence 
be thrown around the young to entice them from the paths of 
folly — and let us remember the sage instruction of the wisest 
of men, — " Train up a child in the way he should go ; and 
when he is old he will not depart from it," and let us bear in 
mind that other saying of his which is often essential to 
healthy training — ^^ He that spareth his rod, hateth his son, 
but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes." 

T. J. W. Pray, 
S. S. Committee of Dover. 



FARMINGTON. 

The committee would earnestly urge the re-districting of 
the town, so far as it may be necessary, in order to reduce 
the number of school districts to about three-fourths their 
present number. 

They are very glad to notice the continued increase in the 
number of visits to the schools by citizens, but are sorry to 
notice a disposition in some instances to make a show of the 
schools at the examinations, instead of letting the time be 
spent in a real and honest examination, as to what the schol- 
ars know, and of their advancement during the term. B^* 
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p eating answers from beginning to end of the book, which 
had been marked for the occasion, and solving problems given 
out days beforehand, not only deceive the parents and friends 
if not detected, but disgust them if they are, and not only 
learns the scholars to be deceptive, but to believe their teacher 
to be so, and makes them careless as to thoroughly learning 
their lessons during the term. They are glad there is no 
more of this in our examinations, and hope the evil will be 
entirely abated. They think we pay poor teachers too much 
and good ones too little, deeming a good school a great bless- 
ing, and a poor one a great nuisance, demanding more speedy 
abatement than shops at which tainted meats are vended. 

The committee think our school^ compare favorably with 
those of surrounding towns, and, thankful for the present 
good condition, and knowing that honest, well directed efforts 
can much improve them, and earnestly praying that these ef- 
forts may be made. 

J. D. Lyman, 
Thomas F. Cooke, 
S. S. Committee of Farmingion. 



LEE. 

I wish that parents would bear in mind that the appropri- 
ation for the support of our schools is for the good of their 
children, and they should i)ot be allowed to be absent one day 
if it can well be avoided. Irregular attendance has been a 
great hindrance to the progress of our schools in years past, 
and during the past year they have suffered a great deal from 
this cause. They should also consider that our schools are 
in a great measure, what they make them, and the labor of 
teachers will be in vain unless they can have their co-opera* 
tion. 

Too maoy scholars go to school expecting the teacher to 
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do all the work, — then if they d6 not make as great profici- 
ency as is desirable, the teacher is found fault with, does not 
do his duty, &c. This is very much like the course of some 
persons, who, because tjiey pay the minister, expect him to do 
all the praying. 

Gbobgb E. Durgin, 

S. S. Committee of Lee. 



RO CHESTER. 



We are pleased to be able to report for the schools as a 
whole, a year of more than common prosperity, and this too, 
while circumstances, unusually perverse, have borne heavily 
upon them. 

During the past year our schools have suffered but very 
little jfrom petty jars, quarrels and bickerings among teachers, 
scholars or parents, as is too often the case in school districts, 
but on the contrary we believe there is a growing feeling 
among our people that no such trouble shall mar and destroy 
the usefulness of our schools, and we feel assured that in most 
of our districts, neighbors have learned that trifling and tem- 
porary wrongs and inconveniences had better be borne in si- 
lence for the sake of peace and harmony and the good of the 
school, than that the evils of tumult and continued ill-feeling 
should destroy their good eflfects, and to this very fact we feel 
authorized in giving a large share of credit for the general 
improvement observable in almost all our schools. 

It is very important at times to repeat even the most fii- 
miliar truths, and in the matter of our schools, we feel that it 
is well that we should again and again call your attention to 
some facts which we can none of us have brought to our at- 
tention too often or urged upon us too constantly. 

In regard to the order observed in our schools we can say 
that generally there has been an improvement in this matter. 
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still disorder is one of the serious hindrances in some dis- 
tricts, and indeed, some of our teachers are infidels in prac- 
tice if " Heaven's first law is order." . 

Punctuality of attendance is another matter that needs the 
mited eflForts of parents, scholars, teachers and committees, 
to reform. We find the average attendance of scholars to be 
omy a little more than one-half of the time during the terms 
of our schools. 

Ntw to show you the importance of .this matter, permit us 
to illustrate, for we have full confidence that when you fully 
understand the magnitude of it, you will correct it. Suppose, 
then, thtt in your school there is a class of ten scholars in 
arithmetic, one of these is absent one week, he then comes in 
— ^what is to be done ? These six lessons he has lost, and 
their connection with this study ; he can't go on with the class 
with a proper understanding, or thoroughly, without this part. 
To make them up. is impossible, for in a good school each 
day's lessons are as much as can be done well in that day. 
Now if the whole class wait for him who has been absent, 
great injustice ia done the school, for the other nine scholars 
lose in the aggregate nine weeks more, so that you perceive 
the district is defrauded of money which is thus wasted. 

Now no one hesitates to express their indignatfbn of frauds 
practiced upon the goverament by contractors and others, but 
do we fully realize that the parent or guardian who allows 
his child to be absent from or unfitted for a single school duty, 
is to that extent defrauding the district and not only of mon- 
ey but also of its interest and success in obtaining what is 
of far more value and worth than even the mighty dollar it- 
self. 

There is becoming instilled into the minds of our children 
such a love of order and neatness that many of them feel a 
degree of mortification in attending school in some of our 
school-houses, while they are ambitious to improve the in- 
tellect an all-wise Providence has given them. Does it not 
then, become our duty to see to it that some of ours are re- 
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moved and new ones suitable and proper — such as we cannot 
but feel we ought to have — should fill their places. We are 
aware that much has been already done within the last few 
years in this town — will not the people continue there efforts 
until a completion is effected — " A word to the wise " should 
be suflScient. 

In regard to teachers ; we feel that it is proper for us to 
suggest that we believe it is for the interest of all to ret«n 
teachers who have well and faithfully performed their duties, 
for more than one term, where it is practicable. The ex- 
perience of one term often gives them valuable preparation 
for the next, and we have in several instances seen this in a 
marked degree in our schools during the past year. We be- 
lieve it is our duty as a town to educate our share o( school- 
teachers, and when we find those among us who are thorough- 
ly qualified, we should most certainly give them preference, 
and to bring persons from other towns who are poorly qual- 
ified and without experience, to have them here learn the act 
of teaching, is surely not our duty or interest, and it should, 
and we believe it ever will be the " duty and pleasure of the 
superintending committee to advise with our prudential, com- 
mittees in this matter of procuring competent teachers. 

It has often»been remarked by some few th^at the office of 
superintending school committee is of no use to our schools* 
However this may be, the law requires it, and it must be fill- 
ed or we can have^ no public schools. Those who question 
its utility, give evidence of either excessive wisdom or folly, 
of which wo are not to decide. We claim only to have done 
the best we could in a cau^ in which we wish we could have 
done much more, and in view of this all we ask is for any 
one to know and understand fully whereof he speaks and be 
sure he harm not or destroy in any degi'ee his own most sa- 
cred interests by foolish attempts to destroy the efforts of 
those who aye trying faithfully tp advance his real good. 

W, T, S?,^' \ ^' ^' ^^- ^^ Rochester. 
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ROLLINSFORD. 

In closing we would ask, how can parents, teachers, and 
pupils, best CO operate for the good order, thorough instruc- 
tion, and the agreeableness of the school, and how much 
should parents, depend on school-teachers to correct the bad 
dispositions and habits of their children, so that a delicacy 
of feeling be cultivated and propriety of conduct be main- 
tained ? 

We answer, that the responsibility of training the child 
" in the way he should go," rests chiefly upon the parent 
Humanity and heaven demand of him that he remember this, 
and do his duty. He has no right to i|[ead incompetency, in- 
ability, lack of time, or other excuse. It is required of him 
that has children^ to educate them for usefulness on earth, and 
glory in heaven. For every bad member of society, some 
parent or guardian will be called to account. 

To feed and clothe and shelter the child is not the only 
duty. More than this : it is to see that his physical faculties 
be so educated that he can make honorable provision for him- 
self, when parental aid is no more, and patrimony fails ; to 
discipline his mind, and enlarge it with useful knowledge ; to 
imbue his heart with right principles of action, and habituate 
him to the practice of them. 

John G. Pike, 
W. H. Morton, 
Geo. N. Trowbridge, 
S. S, Committee of Rollinsford^ 
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SOMERSWORTH. 

We will conclude our report by recording a single reflec- 
tion, which our experience during the year has so frequently 
called to our minds, upon the importance of united, harmoni- 
ous action, in behalf of our public schools. No school can 
thrive in a belligerent community. As the citizens are, so 
will be the teachers and the scholars ; — ^united or divided, 
frank and generous or distrustful and jealous, magnanimous 
and charitable or complaining and unforgiving, at peace or at 
war ; — the condition of the people is faithfully reflected in 
the status of the school. If we would have harmony and 
confidence prevail in our schools, we must adopt those graces 
ourselves. If we get excited at our town meetings, and 
our school meetings, about some trifling affair, and straight- 
way abandon ourselves to passion, criminate and recriminate 
before each others' faces, or scandalize and abuse behind each 
others' backs, we need not be surprised if a slight misunder- 
standing should sometimes find way into the school-room and 
disturb the peace. If we cannot lay aside our partisan feel- 
ings long enough to elect a prudential school committee, how 
can we expect our scholars to forget entirely, while in the 
school-room, those prejudices upon which they must surfeit 
every morning and evening at home. If we cannot be just, 
we must not expect our scholars to be generous. If we 
would have our schools well disciplined, our scholars courte- 
ous, afiable, humane, affectionate, with symmetry and strength 
of intellectual developement, and characters worthy of the 
age of high civilization and refinement in which it is our good 
fortune to live, we must, each of us, be to them an example 
of self-government ; learn discretion from experience ; prac- 
tice forbearance toward tho^e with whom we cannot agree 
in opinion ; never utter an unkind word through envy or 
malice ; in all our communications be frank, honest, generous 
and polite; settle our wrangles by mutual concessions; be 
slow to distrust ; and give our neighbor credit for acting hon- 
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orably and according to his judgment, when we do not know 
his motives. We must make ourselves a model for our 
fichools. 

Wm. D. Knapp, 
Chas. p. Carter, 
John S. Haines, 
Hebron Libbey, 
James T. Purber, 
S. S. Committee of Somersworth. 



STRAPPORD. 

Many of your children have received that which is tetter 
than gold well refined ; that which will last when friends and 
fortune forsake themj that which will benefit them when 
earth and the things thereof are no more. Others, by mis- 
spending their opportunities have been adding sorrow to 
sorrow, and will regret to their dying day lost opportunities 
and wasted time. 

I fear we but little feel the awful responsibilities that rest 
upon us as parents respecting the education of our children. 
^' As the twig is bent the tree is inclined." The sapling 
yields lo the gentlest breeze, but the sturdy oak defies the 
whirlwind and mocks the storm. 

The year has been one of general prosperity to bur schools. 
In some few cases there have been partial failures owing in 
some instances to the teacher, sometimes to the scholars 
and others perhaps to parents themselves. I could perhaps 
if it were expedient point you to a school where one of our 
finest teachers did not succeed because some of the scholars 
were disposed to make disturbance rather than yield to just 
and wholesome regulations. 
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I could point you other schools that partially failed because 
the teacher lacked judgment, tact and energy, in the school- 
room. Teachers that lack the above named qualifications, 
although they may have education enough had better betake 
themselves to some other calling where they may do less 
hurt if they do not get so many dollars. Prudential com- 
mittees cannot be too cautious in their choice of teachers. 

A teacher that may succeed admirably in one school may 
make a total falure in another. I have had to refuse several 
teachers certificates of qualification during the past year and 
perhaps it would have been better had I refused more. It is 
a very unpleasant task to examine a teacher and refuse them 
a certificate. 

Teachers fail generally in those very studies they are call- 
ed upon to teach in the school-room. If a teacher does not 
understand thoroughly the common branches of an English 
education, he or she cannot successfully teach those branches ; 
but it makes the case doubly worse if the teacher not only 
does not understand the common branches, but is entirely 
ignorant of those higher studies that every well qualified 
teacher ought to understand. 

Your committee endeavored to impress upon the minds of 
both teachers and pupils the necessity of giving proper at- 
tention and time to all the studies usually taught in our com- 
mon schools. 

Geography, reading, writing and spelling have received too 
little attention while arithmetic has been made the hobby of 
the school-room, but I am happy to say that there has been 
commendable progress made in reading, spelling and geogra- 
phy, but writing still drags its slow length along. And the 
complaint is generally against the parent. The son or daugh- 
ter say they do not get their writing material in season to 
commence with the term. Not that you are unwilling to pro- 
vide proper material for your children — ^far from that, but in 
the multiude of your cares you are too. apt to forget those 
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little things that are so essential to success. If a pen or pen- 
holder, or ink is wanting the writing cannot progress. 

Our terms of school are short and with the crushing weight 
of takes upon us that must crush us down in all coming time 
they must continue to be short. Let us make the most of our 
short schools ; examine your children as they return at night 
on the lessons of the day and you will soon find yourselves 
amply repaid by the more rapid progress of the child. 

J. B. Smith, 
S. S. Committee of Strafford. 
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The profit of our schools may be much increased by siiita- 
able eflFort on the part of parents and patrons. Some visit 
their schools and watch the improvement of their children. 
Others never go near ; and it cannot be expected a child 
will feel a lively interest in his books, if his parents are in- 
different. It may also be remarked, with propriety, that 
those citizens who are not parents, and who send no child to 
school, owe it to themselves and to the community, to take 
an interest in the education of the rising generation. All 
should seek the elevation and improvement of our race not 
only in science and the arts, but in morality and religion. 

Americus K. Howard, 
S. S. Committee of Acworth. 



CLAREMONT 



In this hour of national darkness, the hope of our country 
is in our educational system. We rejoice that we can report 
an increasing interest felt by the people of the town in the 
cause of education. This has been made manifest by the 
number of visits made by citizens and others to the school^ 
during the year. 



gbksraL rexabhs. 

1. We noticed in most of the schools, the past year, an 
evil connected with instruction in reading. Too many pages 
aire read at a time. No more surface should be read over 
than can be read well, even if a class does not complete 
more than half of the book during the term. Scholars, also, 
are seldom suflSciently drilled in the introductory exercises 
in the reading book. It is not enough to commit those rules 
jjjig. to miemory; the pupil must be exercised on them until he 
^j; can apply them anywhere. 

Pgj^ 2, In spelling, we recommend one exercise each day, in 

l£j writing, either on the slate or black-board. This applies, of 

jjj. course, only to the more advanced classes. The English laii- 

lii ff^^S^ is so irregular in its orthography, that Spelling will re- 

f, quire much attention in our schools — ^more, we are afraid, 

^j. than it receives. An occasional exercise in spelling, by ' 

yi means of the elementary sounds, will be found both interest- 

^ ing and profitable. The proper time for acquiring the defi- 

nition of words is while reading. 

3. Small scholars should not be confined too closely in the 
school-room. Let them frequently go out and exercise in 
the open air. They will learn the better for it. At this 
tender age, the brain should not be overworked, at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the organism. Pour hours per day 
is quite enough for small scholars to be in the school-room. 

4. There is a sad deficiency of ventilation in our school- 
rooms. Some school-houses have no means of supplying the 
rooms with fresh air, nor even letting the windows down 
from above. Nothing is more essential to sound health and 
physical enjoyment than pure air. It is necessary to vital- 
ize and purify the blood. At every pulsation, about two 
ounces of blood are sent from the heart to the lungs for that 
purpose. The atmosphere of the school-room, loaded vdth 
noxiou9 effluvia, and containing an excess of carbon and de- 
ficient in oxygen, is wholly unfit to give vitality, to the. 
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Mood. The result is^ the scholars are dull and lifeless, sub- 
ject to head-aches, colds and various diseases. The seeds of 
disease are there sown, which spring up in the future into a 
dire harvest. A healthy pair of lungs, when the scholar is 
in a state of repose, or not in violent action, will inhale, with 
every breath, at least one pint of air, making eighteen pints 
every minute. A little cyphering will show that every person 
in the room will need, for his healthy existence fifteen hogs- 
heads of pure air during the six hours he sits in school. A 
school of fifty scholars will need, every day, seven hundred 
and fifty hogsheads of air. In some of our school-houses all 
the air fit for respiration (if there is any such air in the 
house,) is used up the first half hour. The only wonder 
is that our children are able to go through with one single 
term. It is not astonishing that teachers generally close 
. their schools with diminished health. 

5. One of the most pleasing features of several of the 
schools the past year has been the practice of singing, the 
importance of which, we are confident, cannot be over-estima- 
ted. It is a most healthful exercise — ^prepares the mind of 
the pupil for severer studies; soothes all excited passions; 
exorcises all angry feelings, and contributes vastly to the 
enjoyment and good government of the scholars. In the 
selection of teachers, preference should be given to those 
who can give instruction in this delightful art, provided they 
are otherwise equally well qualified. We wish the practice 
might be introduced into all the schools in town, 1 

6. We would urge upon the attention of pareilits and 
guardians the importance of combining their onflueJice with 
that of the teachers in their respective localities, in feecuring 
order in our schools. Without order no progress i can be 
made. The want of this has a demoralizing efiect ^upon an 
otherwise good school. Give the teacher to understjand that 
you expect he will maintain perfect order in the schoeol-room. 
Lend him the whole weight of your influence to aci ^.ompKsh 
this. Invest him, if need be, with your own parental author- 
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ity, and sustain him in the use of it, and only complain of the 
palpable abuse of it. Never was there a time when this was 
more needful, than during these unhappy times. There is a 
tendency in the mind- of the age to break away from all 
healthful restraint. If this is not checked among the youth 
of the land, society is in danger of falling into a moral 
chaos. 

7. We highly approve of the employment of female teach- 
ers in the winter schools, especially those who have had ex- 
perience in teaching. There is something in the structure of 
the female mind, that renders them eminently adapted to the 
ofiBce of teaching. They are in their native element when 
employed in the instruction of youth. Many young men en- 
gage in the employment from the pressure of their pecuniary 
circumstances, while pursuing a course of study, without any 
love for the work, or inward adaptation to it. Its duties are 
performed as a task. The best order has been secured the 
past winter in those schools which have been vnder the charge 
of female teachers. But only those should be employed who 
are of established reputation. One of the great wants of 
our educational system is a class of persons, male and female 
inwardly adapted to teaching, who shall make that ofi&ce their 
profession, and whose previous mental training shall be in 
reference to that work. This undoubtedly the future will 
bring forth. 

8. In the selection of teachers by prudential committees 
preference should not be given to the cheapest merely be- 
cause they are cheap. Never throw away your money on 
cheap teachers ; no district in town can afiEbrd it. A good 
school eight weeks long,. is far preferable to a poor schoo 
six months in length. The school had better be lengthened 
by voluntary subscription if it be necessary, rather than to 
waste the public money in the employment of cheap teachers. 

W. F. Evans, 
. S. S. Committee of Claremont. 
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LANGDON. 

To those who would enter upon the work of teaching, there 
must be a first time, and much depends upon the first school 
— the first effort. It is not every one that is qualified by 
their attainments in knowledge, that is calculated to make a 
successful teacher. The feeling is by far too general that a 
person can teach if he only knows enough. But this is not 
so. There is a certain aptness to teach which is an indispen- 
sable requisite to success. One may understand the facts 
and principles to be taught, and still have but very little 
faculty to illustrate and explain them. So in relation to the 
interest that is awakened in a school. A school without in- 
terest is worth but very little, and this depends mainly upon 
the interest which the teacher manifests. It can hardly be 
expected that a teacher who enters upon the work merely for 
the pay^ can be successful in awakening any permanent inter- 
est in the youth committed to their care. Such an one will 
be contented to' go over merely the ordinary routine of labor 
without aiming at any definite results, or presenting anything 
new to enlist the feelings and sympathies of the scholars- 
We need teachers who shall make it their husiness to teachf 
and who shall feel it their duty to take some pains to learn 
h(yw to teach in the best possible manner. We need a class 
of teachers of more culture — a class better qualified in a'l 
, the branches taught in our common schools. We ought not 
to feel that any teacher will answer that can be had cheap. 
The best teachers are the cheapest in the long run — ^teachers 
of experience and tried ability. They accomplish in a few 
weeks what some others fail to accomplish, even in months. I 
hope, therefore, that the people of this town, and prudential 
committees especially, will feel the importance of securing 
teachers of tried ability. The highest good of our schools 
demand it. 

Andbbw Jaquith, 
.\ . \ '^ . S. S. Committee of Langdtm. 
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SUMMARY, 



Kaxnber of towns reported ., 290 

Ifumber of school districts reported 2,328 

Number of different scholars, 4 years of age and upward, attend in gf school 

not less than two Weeks .• S3,401 

ATerege attendance of scholars during* the year in 338 toWnh S0,826 

Satio of average attendance to whole number of different scholars, ex- 
pressed in decimals 0.6334 

Number of children between 4 and 14 years, reported as not attending 

school any where 3,440 

Arerage wages of male teachers, per month 26.99 

Arerage wages of female teachers, per month 15i05 

Number of teachers employed, males 759 

Number of teachers employed, females....^ .....3,809 

As each town reports separately, and sometimes each term of school is 

counted separately , the same teachers a re often reckoned twice 

Number of persons in this State reported as " teachers" in U. 8. Census, 

June 1,1860 2,035 

This, however, would not include all teaching that year at other seasons. 

Number of teachers employed who have attended teacherB' institutes , . .1,943 

Number of teachers reported as residents of the different towns 2,077 

Compensation paid for services of Superintending School Committee in 

213 towns 8,330.57 

Average to each of the towns reported 39.11 

Number of volumes reported in school, district and town libraries. .71,411 

Estimated value of school houses and lots, with appurtenances 916,894.00 

Estimated value of maps, charts, reference books, blackboards and other 

school apparatus 13,584.64 

Number of school houses unfit for their purposes 500 

N umber of unsuccessfal teachers, 163 

Average length of schools in weeks and decimals of a week, Summer 10.18 

Average length of schools in weeks and decimals of a week, Winter.. . ; 10.29 

Amount raised by town tax for schools 197,689.86 

Amount contributed by districts or individuals, in board, iViel and money 

to prolong the schools 10,48941 

Am ^nnt of Income from local funds for schools, 6,488.94 

Amount of income from surplus revenue, when appropriated to schools, 1,013.55 

Amount of money from literary fund used the past year 24,595.56 

Income from Railroad Tax when used for schools, 3,966«30 

Total amount of money used for support of schools, not including school 

houses nor compensation of committee, .244,263..63 

Amount raised by town tax more than the la w requires . . ! 17,379.22 

Average amount appropriated for each Bcholar 2.90 

Number of visits of Superintending School Committees 10,713 

Number of visits of Prudential School Committee. 2,824 

Number of visits of citizens, not including strangers, 82,665 

Expenditures in building or repairing school houses during the year, in* 

eluding land, fences and permanent furniture but not including Inci- 

dental repairs..... .*.18,5ea.00 

Number of academies and permanent schools reported < 61 

23 



ADDENDA. 



The previous portions of this report were finished and put into 
the hands of the State Printer in June, as required by law, and 
he proceeded immediately to print some parts of it, but unavoida- 
ble delays have prevented the completion of the printing of it to 
the present time. As it has seemed desirable to have some 
statement of the changes made in school laws since the last digest 
of those laws was published, the Secretary appends the following 
summary for convenience of reference. 

The more important laws, and those which are applicable to all 
the State, and which require care to meet their requirements, are 
copied in full. Those which are not of general interest, or which 
concern only a few, are given in substance or by their titles. 
Persons interested can easily cefer to the pamphlet laws for the 
years in which they are found. A digest of the laws of New- 
Hampshire, pertaining to common schools, was published in 1853, 
the same year that the Eevised Statutes were compiled. The fol- 
lowing changes have since been made : 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

" The division of any town into school districts may be made, 
and the limits of such district be defined, and from time to time 
altered, as convenience may require, except in such districts as 
the Legislature may establish, by a vote of such town at any 
meeting duly called for that purpose, a record of which shall be 
made ; Provided^ that no alteration of existing districts shall be 
made without previous written recommendation of the Superin- 
tending School Committee and selectmen of the town, which shall 
also be recorded." — Chap. 2507. 

Approved 1861. 

'* Any two or more adjoining school districts in this State may, 
by a two thirds vote of the kgal voters present at any legal meet- 
ing thereof duly notified and holden for that purpose in each of 
said districts, unite ^nd form a single district upon such terms as 
said districts may determine, and such districts thus constituted 
shall have all the powers and privileges, and be subject to all the 
liabilities of other school disijjricts in this State.^' — Chap. 288^. 

Approved 1864. 

" Whenever any member of any school district in any town, 
with his taxable property, shall have been disannexed for school 
purposes, from the district to which he belonged, and annexed to 
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some district in an adjoining town, or any new school district shall 
have been formed by the union of inhabitants of adjoining towns, 
agreeably to the provisions of the first or second section of the 
act to which this is an addition, the selectmen of the town disan* 
nezing such member, or forming such new school district, shaU, 
upon petition for that purpose, by any person interested, have 
power to restore such member with his taxable property to his 
original rights, and to dissever and destroy such new school dis- 
trict upon such terms as they shall deem just and equitable, as 
they now have to disannex or form the same." — Ckap. 1674. 
Approved 1855. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 

" Whenever the cost of erecting any schoox house, including 
the lot of land, buildings, necessary apparatus and furniture, shi^ 
exceed two hundred dollars, the said district may hire, on the dis- 
trict's note, signed by the prudential committee, or any other per- 
son or committee authorized by vote of said district, a sum not 
exceeding four fifths of said cost ; and the sum so hired, with the 
interest thereon, may be assessed and collected at such times and 
in such sums as the parties thereto may agree, provided the whole 
sum shall be paid within five years from the time when the debt 
was incurred. — Chap. 1687. 

Approved 1855. 

'* Any high school associated district, at any legal meeting 
called for the purpose, may, by vote, designate a suitable lot for a 
high school house and outbuildings, not exceeding one acre, 
and may appoint a committee to negotiate for and purchase the 
same, with any building thereon, and if such committee shall not 
be able to effect a purchase of the same, then the selectmen of 
the town, upon the petition of such committee therefor, shall lay 
out said lot not exceeding one acre, and shall appraise the dama- 
ges for such lot and any building thereon, to such persons as 
would be entitled by law to the same in laying out a public high- 
way on and over such land. And before proceeding to assess 
such damages, the selectmen shall cause such notice thereof to be 
given, as is by law required to be given by the selectmen in lay- 
ing out public highways. And in case the owner is dissatisfied 
with such appraisal, he shall be entitled to the same proceedings 
to obtain increased damages as are given in case of a highway 
laid out by the selectmen." Record must be made. What lands 
may be taken. Money raised the same as in school districts. 
Chap. 2617 

Approved 1862. 
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, If any three or more Yoters in any school diatriot are aggrieved 
by the location of any school honse therein, they may appfy bj 
petition to the selectmen of the town where such school hoose is 
located, who, if they think expedient, shall appoint a committee 
of three or five qualified voters of the town, not residents in the 
district, to examine and report thereon. — Chap, 2509. In 1861. 

Any school district may procure its buildings and other property 
to be insured against fire, and raise money therefor, and by its 
j)rudentiaL committee, agent or other officer duly authorized, may 
give the premium note. Provided, no portion shall be taken from 
money appropriated for the support of schools. — CAop. 2^56. 

Approved 1860. 



SCHOOL TAXES. 

** The selectmen in each town shall assess annually upon the 
polls and ratable estate by law taxable therein, a sum to be com- 
puted at the rate of two hundred dollars for every dollar of the 
public taxes apportioned to such town, and so for a greater or less 
sum. — Chap, 1678. 

Approved 1855. 

''Any school district which has adopted, or may adopt, and i^ 
i^t the time acting, under the laws relating to schools in district No,. 
8, in the town of Somersworth, may, at any legal meeting in the 
month of March, duly called for that purpose, by a vote of two 
thirds of the legal voters present and voting therein, raise money, 
in addition to the amount raised by the town in which said dis- 
trict is situated, for the support of schools in such district. 

The amount so raised shall be certified to the selectmen of such 
town, assessed, collected and paid over to such district in the same 
manner as by law provided in relation to taxes for building and 
repairing school houses ; and shall be appropriated by the pruden- 
tial committee for the support of schools in such district, in the 
manner bylaw provided in relation to the school tax." — Chap, 2619. 

Approved 1862. 



REGULATION AND INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

Sec. 1. The Superintending School Committee of every town 
shall prescribe rules and regulations for the n^anagement, studies^ 
classification and discipline of schools in their respective towns, 
and on satisfactory evidence that a candidate possesses a good 
moral character, a temper and disposition suitable to be an instrue* 
tor of youth, they shall examine him in reading, spelling, writing, 
English grammar, arithmetic, in the rudiments of geogrftphy and 
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hififtorj, and m other branches usually taught in common schooU, 
and aJso his capacity for the government of the same, and they 
flliall give to each candidate found competent a certificate setting 
forth the branches he is capable of teaching, and they shall visit 
ea<?h school at least twice during each term, once soon after its 
commencement, and again at or near its close. 

Sbc. 2. The Superintending committee may prescribe for any 
school where, in their judgment it shall be for the advantage of 
those instructed, the study of algebra, physiology, book-keeping, 
philosophy, surveying, geometry, and natural history, and such 
other biranches as are deemed necessary to be taught therein ; and 
teachers may be examined in each and all of such branches, in 
addition to the requirements of section one of this act. 

Sec. 3. Superintending committees shall dismiss any teacher, 
although having the requisite certificate, who is found incapable 
or unfit to teach, or whose services are deemed unprofitable to 
any school, or who shall neglect or refuse to conform to the regu- 
lations by them made, or for other just cause, either with or with- 
out a petition, as provided in section 3, chapter 77, of the Com- 
piled Statutes ; and in such case they shall give immediate notice 
to the prudential committee of such dismissal. — Chajp, 2088. 

Approved 1858. 

The superintending committee of any school district in this 
State, elected under the provisions of any law for that purpose, 
and performing the duties of said office in accordance therewith, 
fihall be entitled to and receive such reasonable compensation 
therefor as the city or town in which said services shall have been 
performed, shall determine. — Chap, 1538. 

Enacted 1854. 

Section 1. The inhabitants of every town in this State may 
choose by ballot, at any annual meeting, a board of Superintend- 
ing School Committee, which committee shall consist of three, or 
any other number divisible by three, and said committee shall 
have all the powers and be subject to all the liabilities provided 
by law. 

Sec. 2. Every town in this State shall decide, by a vote, of 
what number said committee shall consist. One third of said 
committee shall be. elected for the term of one year ; one third 
for the term of two years ; and one third for the term of three 
years ; after which first election, one third shall be elected annu- 
ally for the term of three years. 

Sec. 3. Whenever, from any cause, any vacancy shall occur in 
the aforesaid committee, such vacancy may be filled in the same 
manner as is now provided by law ; and any person thus appoint- 
ed shall have the same powers and duties as if he had been chosen 
a member of the committee in any other legal manner. Provided^ 
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any person appointed to fill any vacancy aforesaid, shall hold 
office only during the term for which his predecessor was elected. 

Sec. 4. Whenever any town shall decide hy vote to increase or 
diminish the number of persons constituting the aforesaid com- 
mittee, such increase may be effected by adding one or more per- 
sons, who shall hold office according to the tenor of the class for 
which he or they may be elected, and a dintinution may be effected 
by a successive decrease of one or more, at each annual election 
thereafter, until one or more of the members of said committee 
shall be struck off in one year. The same number shall be struck 
off in each of the two succeeding years, so that the diminution 
shall equally affect each class. 

Sec. 5. The Superintending Committee of any town or city 
may, at any regular meeting of said committee, choose one of 
their number, whose duty it shall be to visit and superintend all 
the schools ; and the person thus elected shall report bis doings to 
the committee at least once each year, prior to the first day of 
March annually ; but in the examination of teachers, and in the 
recommendation of text books to be used in the schools, a major- 
ity of said committee shall be present and act thereon. 
• Sec. 6. This act shall apply and be in force in all school dis- 
tricts in this State, which are or may be under the Somersworth 
act (so called), and the same proceedings as to the election of 
committees shall be had in such districts as are herein directed to 
be had in towns. 

Sec. 7. The city council of each city in this State shall season- 
ably, and previously to the annual meeting for the election of Su- 
periutending Committee, decide of what number such committe* 
shall consist, and said committee shall be chosen by ballot by the 
city council, prior to the first day of April annually, and said com- 
mittee shall thereafter be elected, as far as relates to their term of 
office, in the same manner as is herein provided in relation to such 
committees for towns. Provided^ however, that nothing in this 
act shall prevent any city in this State from electing superintend- 
ing committees in the same manner as is directed to be had in 
towns, whenever the city council shall elect to do so. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect and be in force whenever any 
town, city council, or any district under the Somersworth act, shall 
vote at any regular meeting thereof so to do. — Chap. 2215. 

Approved 1859. 

The mayor, aldermen and school committee of Manchester shall 
elect superintendent of schools to hold office two years. Powers 
and duties of superintendent and compensation determined by city 
council. School committees to perform remaining duties. Any 
other city may adopt this act at legal meeting. — Ohap, 1675. 

Approved 1855. 
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Town of Mason authorized to elect trustees of Bojnton com- 
mon school fund. Powers and duties. Annual reports. Vacan- 
cies supplied. — Chap, 1986. 

Approved 1857. 

The Union School District in the city of Concord may choose a 
Board of Education of nine persons, one third to be chosen annu- 
ally, for three years after first election. Powers and duties, man- 
ner of organization and mode of compensation of said board 
defined. — Chap, 2231. 

Approved 1859. 

Town of Claremont authorized to establish a high school. 
Special committee to be chosen. Their duties, &c. To make an- 
nual reports. Selectmen to assign and pay money. School 
houses, &c. Act may be adopted by any other town. C'lapter 
1978. Approved 1857. 

Section 1. All text books now in use in any common or high 
school shall continue in use in said schools for the term of three 
years from the passage of this act, and all which may hereafter be 
introduced shall continue in use for the term of three years from 
the time of their introduction, unless a town or city shall sooner 
vote to change the same, and during this time no other text book 
upon the same subject shall be used. \ 

Sec. 2. Any superintending committee, or other person, violat- 
ing the provisions of this act, shall forfeit ten dollars for the use 
q{ schools in his or their town, upon conviction. 

Sec. 3. Any legal voter may enter complaint of the violation of 
this act before a justice of the peace. 

Sec. 4. Inconsistent acts repealed. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect only in such towns and cities 
as shall have adopted its provisions at a regular meeting duly 
called for that purpose." — Chap, 2721. 

Approved 1863. 

Sec. 1. The several teachers of public schools shall faithfully 
keep the registers furnished to them, and make due return thereof 
to the Superintending School Committee of the town, or any dis- 
trict under the Somersworth Act, or such person as they may des- 
ignate. 

Sec 2. It shall be the duty of the superintending committee to 
give to every teacher who has complied with the provisions of sec. 
2 of this act, a certificate that the register has been properly 
filled up and returned, and no teacher shall be entitled to receive 
payment for services until such certificate is produced to the pru- 
dential committee of the district. — Chap. 2508. 

Approved 1861. 
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COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 4;c. 

la 1859 the power of the commissioners to recommend school 
books was repealed. 

In 1861, Chap. 2506, Teacbei:s' Institutes were abolished, thns 
rendering nngatorj several preyions acts, and the annual s^aries 
of the Commissioners of Common Schools in the several counties 
of this State were fixed as follows ; 

Kockingham, $115 

Strafford, 50 

Belknap, 40 

Carroll, 55 

Merrimack, 85 

Hillsborough, 100 

Cheshire SO 

Sullivan, , 60 

Grafton, ., 120 

Coos, 95 

Total, $800 

Their services are to commence " on or before the first Monday 
in December."— CAop. 1673. 

Approved 1855. 

The number of copies of State school report to be printed 
annually was reduced to five hundred, to be disposed of by the 
General Court at their discretion, with an additional copy for the 
use of each town, ward and unincorporated place in the State hav- 
ing ten or more legal voters. (Previously 600 had been printed, 
with one additional for each school district.) — Chap. 2109. 

Approved 1858. 



Some other laws have l^een made and afterward repealed, or 
superseded by those above mentioned. A few acts of local appli- 
cation to particular towns, and resolutions as to distributing the 
^ school reports ; also numerous acts annexing persons to different 
'towns and districts for school purposes have been approved, but 
as they have no general interest, they do^ not belong here. The 
above are all that are of general importance. . By comparing the 
digest of laws of common schools or the revised statutes with 
these, the changes will be readily perceived. 
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